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’ Heavy Yielding Varieties « 
High Test Grades en's "Guarantee 


Clover, Alsike and Timothy, Sweet Clover, 
Timothy and Sudan Grass 


7 aes seeds were bought before prices reached the present 
high mark. They are priced low because they were bought 
low. Experienced seed men estimate a saving of $4.00 to $6.00 
per bushel on all seeds bought before spring. Reports state that 
some seeds will be very scarce and hard to get at any price. Here 
is your chance for your supply at a noticeable saving. 


This is all A-1 stock—sure matches up with the best seed grown. It is the 
kind of seed that makes big crops. Heavy producing varieties that give big extra 
yield per acre. Their high quality insures an extra profit for all who plant them. 
Each lot is sold subject to state, government, or your own test. oney and 
freight charges refunded without argument if you are not satisfi 


Medium Red Clover 29:22 


This is a lot of nice Wisconsin grown Red Clover that we purchased early at a price much below 
present values. In order to get our customers to send in their orders before the rush season we are 
willing to turn you this nice lot of seed on a small margin. This seed is shipped subject to your 
approval and is AD ypey ey to be satisfactory in every way. Don't delay ordering your clover. The 
crop is short and it may be that later you will not be ‘able to get clover at any SO Pp Seceiean 

er Bushe 
Order as Lot No. 1— Medium Red Clover at 9-40 | le 


ALSIKE & TIMOTHY S~ Sweet Clover 18= cx: 


Mixed and Guaranteed 


Nature mixed it—we made it better. This seed Fancy White Blossom—double scarified. A 

is taken, ._ x... rich yes on and anny oo choice lot of Sweet Clover that will give best results, 
One of the finest lots to be offered this 

Powiprice of Algyke we and sell it ‘o he remarkably think our price will save you $3.00 to $8.00 oa 

vg om of $8.1 a SOOESUE SOE ney bushel on spring prices. It will pay you to get 
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Or Rr some van, one-third prices in he some of this good Sweet Clover now. 


SOUP MCGEE Order as lot No. 2 -10 Per Bushel Order as lot No.3 J €3.00 Per Bushel 
HE Alsike and Timothy at = Guaranteed Sweet Clover at ™ Guaranteed 
1ST 


HIGHEST Good Timothy S= 5°" Sudan Grass 15 “= 


; A big valuelot. Never offered such good tested Greatest haymaker known. Produces ha 
a4 y cro 
YIELDING recleaned seed before at such a low. price. Our b E in 60 days after planting. Live stock thrive on te 


. Timothy buy was the sensation of the season. 
Yess took a chance—bought over a million pounds and They relish it as pasture or hay. Gives good re- 
AND then the price went up. We're selling now on ~ sults either way. We made a big buy early in the 


pe we peld—you" il ese mene pucen on Timothy men ye i +- hy hee des price. Get 
fore spring. on’t wait for uy plenty of t ot for it c it grass seed 
Ri G G E ST : now .at our early buyers La. 5 yx money. on the market. _ 


Order as lot No. 4 60 PerBushel = orderas lot No.5 Per Pound 
MONEY « Good Timothy at “Guaranteed = Sudan Grass at 15: Guaranteed 


MAKING This is the time to save money and get good seeds. It will sure pay to be an 
early buyer. The apparent shortage will force prices higher, later. Unusual 
CROP demand is due to the great number of acres for years planted to grain that will 
this season be planted to Grass Cro This great past effort to raise big grain 
ON_EARTH crops has greatly cut down Grass Reed production. So the present supply is 
short. It may not reach. Be on the safe side and buy now while good grass 

seeds are available. Don’t wait and be forced to take the leavings, later. vance Seed 

ews’’--the 


Preis reese nen Order Direct From This Ad — Satisfaction Guaranteed esa i 
} , B § 





30 DAY — Order by number direct from this advertisement. We positively guarantee 
Boney. Bac K SUARANTEF |! to please youor refund your money without argument If you want tomake 
thay are worth more han you fo eomemets these big savings you must act quick, for these fine seeds won’t stay in our 
Porte wavensarweessemeeeer | Warehouses long at such low prices. They will go fast and when they're 
ooo a gone, they’re gone. We can’t get more as good as these or cheap as these. 
owaee re mnt This is your season’s opportunity. It is early, but with conditions as they 

are this year, it is just im time for you. It won’t pay to wait. Order now. 


recttrom tno AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO. “"tiymtment 909. : 


This offer is Subject to Publisher’s Guarantee on Page 3 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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is never enough manure to go the additional plantfoods which 
round. Every year the supply. must be brought to the farm. Use 
cuns out before all the fields are it with manure and increase your 





¥ the same old story—there _ Fertilizer supplies in available form 


covered. profits. | 
Supplement manure with fertilizer Write today for our booklet, 
" | and make the manure go farther. ‘‘More Plantfood for More 
} You can cover more ground and Corn.”’ You should have a copy 


1 et better results. Manureisgood, of this helpful little book; also 
| a ut is not 
' well balanced 


one of our 
Automatic 





\ ae: “High Analysis” Fertilizer for Corn 
: - in plantfood. One of These Wil Fi the Conditions: en Your Farm F ormu La 
 p | Find 
- ys up p c- The figures represent percentages of ammonia, available inager S ; 
4 men p oric acid an tash, in the order given: 
enting it hosphoric acid and potash, in the order gi which will 
. Fac fiady cad 1 Ja: ceil alk i 
j Ee with proper senate sila acces en: r help you to 
fertilizer you 2-10-6 of 2104 ‘or 2-122 select the 
make a_bal- Lote right fertilizer 








anced ration 2-12-0 : for each crop. 
| for any crop ergo se gel ee Both are free 
} you -wish to where legumes are plowed under for the ask- 
% is 0-10-8 or 0-12-4 or 0-12-2 or 0-16-0 : ; 

zrov ing. 










SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


ees of the National Fertilizer Association 
a CHICAGO : BALTIMORE 
1704 Lumber Exchange Building 1004 Stock Exchange Building 


= _ 








-- Clip here -- 





Soil rovement Committee, 
~ 004 Stock Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen : Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘More Plantfood for More Corn’’; also one of your Automatic Formula Finders. 
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“Buy F irestones”: 


That’s the Word 
That’s Going 
Round 


mh i wc A 


Y/HEREVER you go you hear 
car owners passing the word 

—‘* Buy Firestones. They’re the 
best cords.’’ The reasons are many, 
but the conclusion is the same— 
Buy Firestone Cords. 


Read these spoken advertisements 
for the New Standard Oversize 
Firestone Cord with Extra Heavy 
Non-Skid Tread: 


“It gives me a lot more service than the 
mere guarantee.’ 

**Not only fine service but a tire that looks 
right.”’ 
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“The extra air gives easier riding.” 


‘“‘The non-skid tread is fine; it holds in 
all kinds of roads and yet there’s no 
power wasied.”’ 


“TI bought it because of its extra size and 
the Firestone reputation.” 


**You’ll notice that you go farther on a 
gallon of gas.’’ 


‘*Tt steers easy and grips the road.”’ 


With the mouth-to-mouth tire 
advertising centered on Firestone 


| p< 
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this year no thinking tire buyer » 


can afford to remain uninfluenced. 
See your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Firestone Park 
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Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Most Miles per Dollar 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folke. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, sdn, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
fers on farms and in villages throughout the 
fand. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pere, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for 25 cents; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall net attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupta, 
This offer holds good one month after the 

transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the. spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Fatm Journal.”" This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order, 
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| Order Blank 





._# you find a square subscription blank with 
i a big green heading like the above, in this 
apy of The Farm- Journal, this indicates 
dat you are a person of considerable insight 
wd sound common sense. This fact leads 
w to believe that you are surely going to see 
aat The Farm Journal gets one new sub- 
atiber before you are a day older. 

Our wants are modest—all we ask is a 
iilion more subscribers, to double the big 
amily of Our Folks—to double our influence 
a the farm homes of America, and our sup- 
yort toward securing “‘A Good Living and 
Whe for every capable farmer. 

tis very little to ask, for we do not request 

whole million new subscribers from you. 

no!—all we ask is just one, a subscription 
isom the best farmer you know who does not 
lake this paper—and we will attend to the 
wher 999,999. Will you do it, and do it right 
jeay? It will mean a very happy New Year 
* us, and, we hope, for you, too, 


ee 


\ y this paragraph is marked, it means that 


We copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
Wélieve you should subscribe. One of our repre- 


3 »  Wetatives will call at once, or if he does not 
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Brn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
Bs rates at the head of this page. 


— 


too late yet to start a set of books for 
» Farm Journal Common Sense Account 
ik is arranged especially for the average 

r. It is no trouble to make up income- 
reports from it. The price barely covers 
sost, twenty-five cents. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


ing that persons unacquainted with The 

: a may per ao to subscribe and 
or four years in ce, we guarantee : 

1) That within three ‘onthe after paying 
e Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 


ie to stop the paper, and the full amount - 


for the subscription will be refunded. 
{%) That after three months any subscriber 


order the # coated discontinued for any 
or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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‘cember cover might answer the questi 


UR good friend, Walter Egglesten, of 
New York state, has the proper spi 
In renewing his subscription, he breaks iate 
song in the following lines: " 
Send on that guide, all farmers need. 
No shucks, but solid kernel. 
I wouldn’t want to stay on earth, 
Without thee, “‘Good Farm Journal.” 
The Publisher wishes two million good, sube 
stantial farmers might pin a dollar bill to this 
little verse and send it in to him. 


No paper in the country has a finer lot of 
advertisers. And everyone to be trusted, tool 


———_—<——____—_——_ 


“Next month we will have a fine article on 


naming farms. If your farm-is not yes 
named, now is the time to think about it. 


ooo 


If you have not received your ‘Poor Richara 
Almanae’”’ for 1920, send ten eents in stamps 
for it right away, as our edition this year is 
limited. Or send ten names of farmer friends 
who live on R.F.D. routes and do not take 
The Farm Journal, and the Almanac will be 
mailed. .Be sure to give the R.F.D. route 
number for each name. 
rats ee Ye 


Pictures of five generations of Our Folks such 
as appeared in December Farm Journal, are 
still coming in. Thank you, friends; we are 
glad to see them but can not well use any 
more at present. We do want to see that 
photograph of six generations though, if 
there is one in existence. The papers the 
other day told of an old Kentuckian who was 
132 years old. Here would be a chance te 
get a six generation picture. , 


Mrs. M. D., a good friend from Oakland 
county, Mich., sends us the followingitem. We 
may make a good farmer of that tramp yet: 

An old tramp came along one day and ate 
dinner at the a farm,—afterward making 
himself very much at home reading the 
papers. He evidently knew a good thing 
when he saw it for, thinking himself un- 
obsetved, he slowly and deliberately folde@ 
the last Farm Journal, placing it in an insi 
coat-pocket. Soon after, he disappeared 
down the road, much to the relief of the 
others, as they could then give full vent te 
their merriment over his ludicrous manners. 

When Mr. Lee came in from doing the noom 
chores, Mrs. Lee laughingly told him, but he 
didn’t see any humor init. ‘Took my Farm 
Journal, did he, the old sceamp! Why couldn’$ 
he take some other paper? I would rathep 
he’d taken all the others instead of it. Took 
my best paper! I hadn’t read it through yet. 
Which way did he go?” And for a time he 
was minded to go in pursuit of him, 
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The cover this month, giving our idea of the 
best crop on the farmi, is by Jessie 
Taylor, a young woman from Illinois, whe is 
pursuing her artistic career in New York city. 
Miss Taylor makes aspecialty of painti 
babies and children. She is one of the } 

ing artists of thé country in this way. How 
do you like it? 

Do you remember ‘‘Peaches”’ on the coves 
last August? This was the attractive young 
lady who was snapped in the midst of hes 
preserving. Asa result of showing her ia 
this capable and attractive way, we 
several inquiries as to whether. she was yet 
engaged. ‘‘Peaches,” as we call her 
the office, figures in the cover for the 
cember issue. Did you notice that it 
the same giri? It would look as if the 


He 


to whether she is engaged. 
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What the small packers say 
about meat competition 


During a recent hearing, a num- 
ber of the smaller packers were 
asked for their opinions of com- 
petition in the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we 
believe, are typical of the feeling 
throughout the entire meat 
packing industry: ~ 


as profits go, my company has 
made a larger percentage on its 
turnover than any of the so-called 
Big Five.” 


J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
New York, testified: “I recall no 
instances where we were ever 
hampered by any packer in the 
control of any stock or in the 


Michael Ryan, President of the 
Cincinnati Abattoir Company, 
said: “I have been a competitor 
of the large packers for the last 
40 years, and I have never found 
a disposition on their part to crush 
competition. . . . They have 
concealed nothing nor attempted 
any unfair practices.” 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President 


Corkran, Hill & Company, In- 
corporated, Baltimore, asserted 


that: “The big packers cannot 
control the market for the reason 
that there are too many outside 
packers. Some days the 
small packers make the market 
for the big packers. We have no 
fear of the big packers’ competi- 
tion. -. . . The large packers 
have never tried to undersell us 
or drive us out of business.” 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, 
Pueblo, Colorado, said: “So far 


purchase of our supplies at com- 
petitive market prices.” 


John J. Felin, President John J. 
Felin Company, Packers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: “I have known all 
the packers for years and have 
never seen any unfair dealings on 
their part. I know of no methods 
that have been adopted by any 
of them that were unjust, unfair 
and monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business 
in America more keenly com- 
petitive than the packing in- 
dustry, and none that serves - 
the public on a smaller margin 
of profit. 


Swift & Company’s profits dur- 
ing the first eight months of our 
present fiscal year have averaged 
two-fifths of a cent on each 
pound of meat and all other 
products sold. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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__ know by the honk of his horn 


~ tun over you for the world! 


- you go. 





_ frows lighter again. 
° all bound up and cured by the oil of glad- 
_8¢88 from the horn of this kindly man at 





Price, Five Cents 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 





Forty-fourth Year 
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4 Samaritan at the Wheel 
By FARMER VINCENT 
i the good Samaritan of today were 


going down the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, he would not be journeying on 


foot. He would be sitting at the wheel of 


his automobile, whistling on the way; but 
he would have his eyes epen, just the same, 
for the man trudging along the road who 
needs a lift. 

Priests and Levites a plenty 


thing I dislike it is to ride with an empty 
seat.” 

Is there a good Samaritan at the wheel 
of your car? Good! 


ee 


This is the time for budget estimates. 
Every farmer ought to make one. Into it 
should go the probable cost of doing the 
farm work for the coming season, money 
set aside for tools, improvements in build- 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


OR many years it was the practise in 
rural parts for farmers to take boys 

of ten or thereabouts, under ih- 
denture or otherwise, to work for their 
“victuals and clothes” until they reached 
the age of sixteen years, when they were 
free to learn a trade if they so desired. The 
farm boy was engaged for no specific 
duties, but was generally sup- 





ate out on the road today, 
fust as they were 2,000 years 
ago. You know them when 
you see them. They scud 
along smugly with four empty 
seats, leaving the poor, the 
tired and the lonely to travel 
along the best they can. 

But the good Samaritan— 
ah! What a blessing he and 
his car are to the world! You 


that a generous heart is beat- 
{ng in his bosom. “I’m com- 
ing,” it says, “‘and I wouldn't 


Going down-town, aren’t you? 
Climb right in!” And away 
The whole day is 
made brighter by the little 
trip by the side of the good 
Samaritan of the friendly 








posed to do the chores that 
no one else wanted to do. It 
goes without saying that he 
earned his keep, though to 
keep him tractable he wags 
usually told several times @ 
day that he was not worth his 
salt; but the boy knew better 
and that knowledge kept him 
cheerful. 

The boy was not the only 
farm worker employed at 
such a wage. In many in- 
stances the farmer’s wife got 
no more, and her tasks were 
endless. Moreover, the farmer 
himself seldom got what was 
coming to him, and since all 
were practically in the same 
boat, the wife was tolerant 
of the injustice of her position. 
But new times beget new 








Or, it may be the day’s 

work is over. Your good 

itan is on the way 
home. He is quicker than ever to see 
you when he overtakes you. He knows 
how busy you have been. The dust of the 
toad lies thick on your shoulders. The 


| tug of the day’s work is still in your heart, 


or the bundle or the basket may be grow- 


_ fng heavier with every step of the way. ’ 


But you forget it all when he draws up, 
stops and takes you in. You forget that 
you were tired a moment ago. Your heart 
The sore places are 


wheel. 

So he picks them all up—these travelers 
on life’s higbway. Ask him why he does 
+ and he will tell you: “This car was 
to use and to make folks happy. 
ve going to use it that way! If I 
“de the cost of gasoline and tires be- 
_ two people, F am cutting their cost 
; If there are four in the car, my 
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Labor: ‘(Come on and join me” 
Farmer: “Not while you’re mired in that stuff” 


ings, stock and fencing. In fact, every- 
thing that can be foreseen ought to be 
included in thefarm budget. Then work 
to the plan the best you can 





Peter Gets a Squint at Himself 


FELLOW from the movies came along 

the other day, taking farm scenes. 
He stopped at Peter Ttumbledown’s and 
got a string or two. A few weeks later 
Peter and the rest of the folks went into 
town to the movies. The curtain said, “A 
Model Farm.” They hadn’t got very far 
with the film before Peter’s eyes began to 
stick out like sickle handles. He really 
did not know his farm was so bad as it was 
shown. Right in the middle of the third 
scene, Peter got up and went out as if the 
old Nick was after him. He-took a bee- 


~ Jine for home, and the last heard of him 


he was planning to 
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suit against the 






manners and the twentieth 
century woman, whether @ 
toiler on the farm or in a city 
department store, proposes 
that even-handed justice shall be done so 
far aS wages are concerned. 

Some time ago, a questionnaire was sent 
to the graduating class in a number of 
women’s colleges. Among other things 
the students were asked what they thought 
they would be worth to their husbands 
from an economic standpoint. The an- 
swers were surprising. Contrary to the 
popular notion that college girls side-step 
marriage, most of the young women to 
whom the questions were addressed expect 
to marry and bring up families. To the 
question of their financial worth as wives, 
the answers indicated that the twentieth 
century women have clear views on the 
important subject of getting on in 
world. Some women named $1,500 as 
their idea of their worth, while others less 
specifically regarded one-half of the hus- 
band’s income as a just division. This is 
a great advance over the board-and-clothes - 
proposition of the past and while the 
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§ the tombstones erected to the 


. erste * They would be humiliated 
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to farm life, they do indicate a division 
which may sometime be concretely applied. 
The entire economic world is in upheaval 
and values will never again be what they 
were before the war, and certainly the 
econothic status of women has radically 
changed for good and all. 

A living wage for women has long been a 
proposition engaging the attention of 
Harriet. Many years ago her indignation 
was deeply stirred by an incident that 
occurred in this neighborhood. A young 
woman soon after her marriage made over 
her property, which was considerable, to 
her husband and lived to regret it. There- 
after she was unable to apply a cent of it 
to her own use without the approval of 
her husband which, when given 
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band is not a Solomon. The chance that 
a wife will become extravagant if allowed 
free handling of the family purse is about 
one in a thousand, says Harriet, and be- 
sides, extravagant or not, it is her right. 

Where the wife has been extravagant 
and wasteful it has usually been in cases 
where she has been left a widow after 
many years of living with a husband who 
carefully kept the door of financial knowl- 
edge closed in his wife’s face, so that when 
responsibility has been suddenly thrust 
upon her she has been unable to act intel- 
ligently. Some husbands appear to act as 
though they were afraid to let the wife 
know how much they were worth lest she 
would want to spend it forthwith. ; 


for another day. Come on; let’s go right 
down to the barn and clean up-the big 
floor now! 


Behind a horse you see @ lot of a littls © 


country. In an automobile you see a littl 
of a lot of country. 


Better do the butchering after the chil 
dren have gone to school. Bloodshed & 
heart rending to a sensitive child. 


No man on earth is so happy as the maz 
who loves his work and goes home a6 night 
with a contented heart because of a good 
day’s work well done. 


Teach the children to remove thes over: 
shoes before entering the house. — 
them spread a paper down 
the stove to set them on, ei 





at all, was given grudgingly. — - 





At his death he willed her 
what had always been her 
@wn and some folks thought 
him generous in so doing. Too 
long in too many homes the 
old rule of “what is yours is 
mine and what is mine is my 
own” has applied. 

Thousands pf years ago an 
Old Testament writer sang the 








Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


save a tired mother mugk une 
necessary scrubbing. 


It is no economy te split 
fence posts too small. They = 
rot out much more qsickly 7 
than larger ones. 


it. goes into the ground. 





praisessof the frugal wife that 
rose early in the morning, while 
her husband still slept and went 
forth to provide something for 


his breakfast, but nothing was pan « ‘Much neg al January, no | ets “- tke. oe: may | of decay there, and make ne end 
itten as to her reward. essing to the fruit,” are two | Our Folks who has been of trouble. Good cement oF 

writ et jold proverbs about January | watching the chimney-swal- : 

Doubtless the mere joy of hav- |rainfall, which includes snow- | lows for years, as the goose- clay tile are the best for such 

ing a man to provide breakfast |fall. From the Rocky moun- | bone prophet watches the color- drains, by all odds. 


for was considered sufficient 
reward. Harriet says that too 
many husbands never appre- 
ciate the value of a wife till she 
dies and a hired housekeeper 
reigns in her stead. Then they 


: ; ne us grains in the Pacific Coast | severe weather 
realize the industry,  oromera states depend for maturity | winter. 
economy and skill of the de- | after the cessation of rain largely neighborhood? 


parted and begin to understand 
whose practise of the domestic 
virtues it was that caused the 
housekeeping machinery to run 
s0 smoothly and kept the family 
purse replenished almost mi- 
raculously. Harriet sometimes 
becomes so “‘het up” with re- 
spect .to this subject that she 
says the epitaphs on many of 


departed ought to be revised, 
and in the place of ‘“‘gone but 
not forgotten”’ should be made 
to read, “died of overwork in 
trying to keep a family on 
nothing a year.”” The average 
husband is not. consciously ex- 








FANUARY 


“January wet, no w ine you get,” 


tains westward the rain and 
|snow which fall in winter are of 
major importance, for the snow 
\stored in the mountains fur- 
inishes a reserve water supply 
for irrigation, while fall-sown 


ion the reserve soil moisture 
stored by winter rains. 
Almonds bloom in California 
in January. * 
almonds and citrus fruits from 
damage by low temperatures 
is an important problem. Cold 
waves of sufficient severity to 
destroy much fruit and damage 
citrus trees in northern counties 
of the Florida belt eccur in 
January about one winter in 
five or six. Winter grains usu- 
ally make some growth in the 
{Southern and Pacific 
states during January. 
tended periods of high temper- 
|ature cause too rapid growth. 
Preparation of ground for corn, 
cotton and rice is begun i in the | 


Here 


year. 
cause it 
The protection of 


400, and all 


maidens have the 
proposing to men. 


of a silk gown and a 


Coast | during leap’ year. 


Ex- 


years. 








. ° | 
extreme South during January, | 
is a chance to see 
whether the goose-bone proph- 


ing of fowls’ breasts, said last 
September that there was a 
three weeks’ interval after the 
first swallows started for their 
haunts on the Orinoco river,; 
which indicates a break in the 
about 
Did he hit it in your! 
Let us know. 
January brings leap year this 
Leap year is so called be- 
“leaps over” 
more than an ordinary year. 
All century years divisible by 
other years di- 
visible by four, are leap years. 
Leap year is the one year when 
ivilege of 
f any man 
refuses he must pay the penalty 
kiss. Ac- 
cording to the old sayings, the 
whole vegetable world is affected 
Peas and 
beans will grow the wrong way 
in the pods and seeds are set in} 
a way contrary to that of other 
No planting or building 
would prosper, it*was believed. 


Tf 


for house drainage. 


try ten persons out of every 


a. thousands of farmers go to war 
mid-| 


remain as many mcuths to feed _ 
as before, but fewer hands to ™ 


Boece: seemingly slight shift in th 
proportion of producers to co 
sumers is gradually reflected 
the mounting prices of 
things we eat. 


The Rooster 
By WALT MASON 
Oft I hear the rooster sh 
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and the rooster’s frantic cro 
ing takes me back te 























acting. In most cases he has 
taken for granted his wife’s 
industry and economy and has gone on 
gathering into barns without pausing to 
consider just how much’ he owes to his 
self-sacrificing partner till she has de- 
parted on that long journey from which 
none returns. 

I have never engaged in any serious 
enterprise without first talking it over 
with Harriet, and I have many times been 
amazed to find how intelligently she sized 
up the situation. Many times her intu- 
ition has been more accurate than my 
reasoning. This habit of talking things 
over is not only desirable as a measure of 
safety, but it is simple justice to your life 
partner. How often do we hear men who 
in some transaction have come out at the 
small end of the horn say, “I wouldn’t 
have my wife know about that transaction 


fe: ois? out that'the-hus- 
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Farm Journal Says: 


Furrow long=furlong. 


Spending a day with a friend suits some _ 


men better than spending a dollar. 


A man needs all his religion when he 
undertakes to teach a calf to drink from a 
bucket. 


A lawyer should never despise a horse. 
Both get their living by drawing con- 
veyances. 

A fog can be blown away by a breath of 
wind, and a misunderstanding by a word 
of explanation. 


Don’t stint yourself in order to save up 
money for your relatives to quarrel. over 
after you are gone. 


Putting off the ee that needs doing 


ight now means putting on a bigger loud 





years, when I spent the long da 
mowing, or in whacking 
dled steers. Oh, his voice is still un 
ing, just the same in every place, froma 
squawky treble ranging to a baritone OF 
bass; and the melody’s unaltered simee the 
days of auld lang syne, when the 
colts I haltered and packed seltzer te 
swine. So the rooster’s morning 
takes me back to olden times, when f spent 
the bright hours hoeing, for a meager 
bunch of. dimes; when I had no knees — 
rheumatic, and no bunions on my brow, 
and I slept up in the attic as I never slumber 
now. In astately hall I’m dwelling, andi 







class with wealthy jays, but the roosters 


early yelling takes me back to happy 
when my appetite was gaudy and as 
was on my map, and in all my husky bo¢. 
no diseases were on tap. Now rae 
day’s returning and the youthful thir 

wollte ould | li eae parni 


Stone drains are never good 7 
Particles 
from the kitchen will surely > 
lodge along between the stones, © 


In normal times in this coun-" 


hundred work at producing ~ 
food for the other ninety. When | 


or are drawn to the cities by. ) 
the lure of high wages, there ~ 


produce the food. And this” 


( 


when the morn is drawing nighy, 
and the flush of dawn is streak-— 
ing all along the eastern skyj 
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No post © 
should be used if less tham four © 
or five inches through whew’ a 
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chil N the December Farm Journal I at- 

ad fi x, [ tempted to show that when a manu- 

facturer or merchant makes more than 

4 fair profit, the excess is deducted from 

maa 'y the wages of every laboring man who buys 

“ight | his products. Excessive profits, therefore, 

gooe | + lower the general standard of living. In 

: this article I shall attempt to show what 

% must be done in order that labor may 

wer: 7 pbtain its full share of the wealth it creates. 
— A General Remedy 


7 q in my opinion, the remedy for all economic 
2 injustice is to be found in the application 





Se of the following fundamental principle: 
Every one who renders a necessary service 
split — {n an efficient manner is entitled to a fair 
They © rate of income on his investment and a 
fickly lair return for his labor and management, 
post a snd is entitled to no more than this. 
: foun This principle applies to producers, 
middlemen and consumers alike. I shall 
where 3 not attempt to show its application to the 
| products of city industries, but will confine 
good myself to farm products, partly from lack 
AM sae termine is much more ‘atimate 
, a ge of farming is muc 
surely than it is of other industries. But I am 
tones, of the opinion that the same principle 
o end — holds for all industries. 





The problem presents three phases: 
First, the efficient farmer must get his 
“Good Living and 10%’; second, the 
business of distribution—the work of 
middlemen—must be so simplified” and 
perfected as to cut out all unnecessary 
axpenses and all unnecessary and exor- 
bitant profits; third, laborers must get 
wages that will permit them the same 
standard of living as that on the farm when 
farmers get “A Good Living and 10%.” 


Necessity for ‘‘ A Good Living and 10%” 


on the Farm 















d It is admitted by every one wlio has any 
ss knowledge of the subject at all, that it 
2 would be dangerous to our free institutions 





| to have the vast majority of our farmers’ 
fenants without the hope of some day be- 
foming farm owners. Under such con- 
ditions farmers would no longer constitute 

e great conservative class on which the 
welfare of the nation depends. Radicalism 
fs mostly confined to those who depend 
entirely on their labor for income. Home- 
dwning farmers have too much at stake to 









Ment. 
“:If tenancy is to remain merely a step 
toward ownership, three things are neces- 
tary, The tenant must be able to earn a 
decent living for himself and his family. 
_ It addition to this he must be able to pay 
@ * fair rental for the farm he operates— 
' May five per cent on its value; but if his 
earnings stop at this point he has no hope 
_ of ever ing an owner, hence he must 
_tarn an additional sum sufficient to permit 
; within a reasonable time to make a 
espment on a good farm. If this ad- 
sum, or real profit, be five per cent 
the value of the capital employed, this 
| enable the tenant to save up half the 
value of a similar farm in ten years. He 
tan then buy a farm, and should be able 
Bet out ef debt in about five years more. 
the 























that time his children will have reached 
' hg they will be ready to go away 
and he will be in position to 
emmance further education. This is 
| ie ideal to be attained in farming. 
ay ote ny that the five Pg cent 
a smiy it mentioned, in addition to living 
ky boa.- ses and interest on the investment, 
; nefits enigma ted 
for his management; 
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fore, belongs to labor and management. 
There is no sound justification of this 
profit on the assumption that it goes to 
the capital invested. Capital has already 
had its full reward in the rent the tenant 
pays. 

If farming is to make a profit of five per 
cent on labor and management in addition 
to five per cent interest on the investment, 
it is necessary to keep the price of farm 
land in bounds. Already in some cases 
land rent makes up more than half the 


~cost of production on the farm. There is 


areal danger here. If the average efficient 
tenant is to be able to buy a farm in a 
reasonable time, the price of land should 
not.exceed ten years’ net income from the 
farm business when the farm is operated 
by the owner. If we assume that half the 
profit belongs to capital and the other 
half to labor and management, then the 
price of land should not exceed twenty 
years’ rent. 


The Middleman Problem 


The work of middlemen includes all pro- 
cesses through which farm products go 
between the farm and the ultimate con- 
sumers. Millers, packers, commission men, 
and the various transportation agencies 
all belong to the middleman class. This is 
the field of corporate enterprise. It is the 
field in which organization is most effective. 
Not only have vast monopolies grown up 
in it, but there exist numerous combina- 
tions which are in effect monopolies. 
These combinations exist amongst manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, railroads, 
and in many cases competition has been 
effectively suppressed. 

Let a middleman undertake to get goods 
directly from the manufacturer and deliver 
them directly to the consumer, at the 
lowest possible cost and at the lowest 
aiges consistent with good business, and 

e will soon find difficulty in buying. 
Wholesalers will attempt to prevent fac- 
tories they deal with from selling to him. 

It was the existence of such combina- 
tions and monopolies that.led to the 
enactment of the anti-trust laws. These 
laws have not accomplished their purpose. 
We are now beginning to realize that other 
means must be adopted for dealing with 
monopolies: The real trouble with them is 
that they take advantage of their power 
over the. prices to make more than a fair 
profit. Here is an instance: 

_A business concern which handles a 
certain class of farm products has in 
thirty years increasd its capitalization, 
entirely out of its profits, from $300,000 to 
$75,000,000. This is at the rate of more 
than twenty per cent a year. All this 
profit was made in addition to whatever 


. dividends the company paid to its stock- 


holders. This very concern has recently 
spent large sums of money in an endeavor 
to convince the public that it is engaged 
in strenuous competition with other 
similar concerns engaged in the same line 
of business. If means ¢an be found for 
preventing excessive profits such as these, 
the objection to such monopolies will 
largely disappear. 
To Clip Middlemen’s Wings 

To prevent middlemen from getting more 
than their share of the wealth they handle, 
two things are . First, in the 
ease of combinations that have grown so 
large as to be able to exercise more or less 
arbitrary power over prices, it is necessary 
to get a valuation of their assets in 
order to know the profits to which they 
are entitled. In the case of the r 
this principle is now fully recognized. It 
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Committee of the Senate, which bill has 
received very favorable comment in high 
quarters in the financial world. The same 
principle must ultimately be extended te 
all big business, unless we are to allow 
practically the entire wealth of the coun- 
try to accumulate in the hands of a few 
men. 

In the second place, the government 
must have access to the books of these 
large concerns in order to know just how 
much they are making, and must devise 
a means, either through taxation of excess 
or otherwise, of preventing them from 
making more than a fair profit. Even 
this principle is fully recognized in the 
railroad bill above referred to. The data 
necessary to do this are already in the 
hands of the income-tax collectors. 

In order that competition may be ef- 
fective in keeping down excessive profits 
in the businesses of smaller magnitude, 
it is also necessary to devise some means 
for effective enforcement of the law against 
the two practises which certain combina- 
tions now use to suppress competition. 
These practises are the refusal to sell to 
any one who does not play the game to 
suit the monopolist, and the local and 
temporary underselling or . overbiddi 
until the competitor is driven out of busi- 
ness, 


How Much Should Big Concerns Make? _ 


The question arises as to the profit a big 
concern should be allowed to make. 

the case of farming, net income must pro- 
vide wages for labor and management 
sufficient to permit a fair standard of 
living and a saving equal to about five 
per cent of the capital utilized, in addi- 
tion to enough interest on the investment 
to make the investment attractive. If 
we allow a big corporation whose business 
is firmly established, and which has passed 
beyond the experimental stage, enough 
profit to enable it to pay dividends that 
will make its stock an attractive invest- 
—  Prges not met ae — reason 
is there for permitting larger profits, espe- 
cially when Mis fully recognized that such 
profits must be paid by the consumer, 
and represent just so much deducted from 
the standard of living of all? 

With new enterprises it is necessary to 
be more liberal. There is considerable 
risk in starting them, and they must be 
given a chance to make considera 
profit in order to induce capitalists to put 
money into them. But when a business 
has reached such proportions that it can 
make excessive profits through control of 
prices, there is no good reason why we 
should not apply to:them the same Fag 
ciple we are now preparing to apply te 
the railfoads. With reasonable profits 
practically assured, they should have ne 
difficulty in getting what capital they need. 


Problem of the Wage-Earner 


If all fictitious capital were eliminated 
from industry, including farming, and if 
capital were allowed a fair rate of income, 
and if labor does an honest day’s work for 
an honest wage, then labor could not only 
live well on such wages, but could lay by 
something for old age. Under such 
tions, increased efficiency in ust 

would mean a higher standard of living 
for everyone. There is no possible system 
under which labor can get more than this. 
After making due allowance for the dif- 
ference in cost of living on the farm and in 
cities; wage-earners in the city sho 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks—sy a..z. ross 


Article number four of the new fertilizer theory 


have already seen that sound 
business principles forbid our 
figuring profits by comparing fer- 


tilized with unfertilized plats, because the 
latter are a record of progressive ruin. 


~ We have found new and sound standards 


with which to compare the fertilizer tests. 
But there is still another method of report- 
ing results and handing out advice which 
needs attention. 


False and True Standards of Profits 


Some of the bulletins figure out for us the 
net returns (net profits, they are sometimes 
called) on each dollar spent for each kind 
of fertilizer and recommend that we buy 
that fertilizer which makes the best re- 
turns for each dollar spent. Other bulletins 
figure out the net returns (or profits) on 
each ton of manure, where it is applied in 
different. quantities, and recommend its 
use in the way which will return us the 
most money per ton of manure. 

This sort of advice is all the more 
@angerous because it is plausible. As 
business advice it is absolutely unsound. 
We are not farming to find out how much 
Wwe can make from our manure pile, or 
from a few sacks of fertilizer, but to make 
the utmost total profit, over and above 
cost of production, on each acre of land 
we farm. 

The profits you want are per-acre prof- 
its—not per-ton-of-manure or per-sack-of- 
fertilizer profits. We have already seen 
that commercial fertilizer can be used with 
as great profit per acre as manure. The 
quantity of manure we have at our dis- 
posal is limited; the natural tendency is to 
make it go as far as possible. But the 

tity of commercial fertilizer at our 
disposal i limited only by our willingness 
to buy it. Our willingness to buy it must 
be just as big as the opportunity for prof- 
its in its use requires—if we are farming 
for profit. 
On the other hand, the number of acres 
we farm is limited, and the only way we 
ean increase the total net profits from 
the farm is to increase the net profits from 
each acre. So we must make the best use 
of each acre if we are going to get the 
largest profit from the farm. 


A Sound Comparison of Standards 


Let’s see whether it pays best to spend 
our money for the kind of fertilizer that 

ys most per dollar invested, or whether 
tare is some other and more profitable 
way of investing in fertilizer. While we 
eontend that the system of figuring net 
returns on fertilizer in Bulletin 144 
(Ohio) is not a sound business standard we 
will use it in this particular instance. 

Table _ a sree oe is a scary 
parison of per-dollar and per-acre stand- 
ards by Ohio tests, figures in each case 
being for one acre for one rotation, during 
the last five years of tests at Wooster: 


~ 


Value Extra 
Crops from 
Fertilizer 
$16.96 


27.73 


Quantity of Fertilizer applied 
, in Rotation 


in te) 
320 pounds of acid phosphate 
820 pounds of acid phosphate and 260 


nde of muriate 
#480 pounds acid phosphate, 260 
pounds of muriate of potash and 36 


400 pounds of muriate of potash... 


41.30 
55.90 


vested in fertilizer. And it seems a pity 
that we must invest an additional $12.20 
to get the extra $26.74 shown in the 
Pennsylvania figures in the last line of 
the table. “But wouldn’t it be rank folly 
not to do so simply because we can’t get so 
great a profit on each dollar invested as 
in the first case? 

The principle involved is simple. You 
make more total farm profits by investing 
$14.80, which returns a profit of $2.78 
on each invested dollar, than you do on 
an investment of only $2.60 which returns 
$5.52 profit for each dollar invested. 

Suppose you had an eighty-acre farm in 
the four-year rotation. Your investment 
and net returns for one rotation would be 
as follows: 

Returns On 
Invested Investment 
Using 320 lbs. acid 
phosphate per acre $ 208.00 $1,148.80 
Using 600 lbs. acid 
phosphate and 400 
Ibs. muriate of pot.. 1,184.00 3,288.00 


In other words, by using the fertilizer 
which returns only half as much net on 
each dollar invested, you come out with 
nearly three times asfmuch extra money. 


Profitable Use of Manure 


In Pennsylvania Bulletin 146 it is found 
that the net returns per ton of manure 
were $3.29 when twelve tons per acre per 
rotation were used, and, only $2.29 per 
ton when twenty tons per acre per rotation 
were used. ‘This conclusion is drawn: 
“The results emphasize the importance of 
using & manure spreader and spreading 
the manure thinly.” 

This advice is basically wrong, because 
it seeks to make the greatest profit per 
ton of manure instead of per acre of land. 
If it were followed on the majority of the 
farms in Pennsylvania it would mean a 
limiting of profits, instead of increasing 
them as they might be increased by apply- 
ing the facts proved in Bulletin 146 itself. 

The initial production of crops on the 
farm on which the Pennsylvania tests 
were carried out was worth $96.76 an acre 
every four years, at pre-war prices. The 
big majority of farms in Pennsylvania 
produce very much less than that. The 
problem of these farms is to build up pro- 
duction to a higher level. 

Take a concrete example, one which 
closely approximates the conditions of 
the average Pennsylvania farm, the farm 
used in the Ohio experiments. On this 
farm normal production of crops was 
worth $67.95 an acre per four years, at 
the high Pennsylvania crop valuations, 
and if there was any margin of net profit 
it was small. 

Suppose we figure that this Ohio farm 
contained eighty acres of farmed land and 
that the farmer has 160 tons of manure a 
Cost of Net Return Net Return 

‘ertil- Per Acre of Per Dollar 
izer Crops Invested 
$ 2.60 $14.36 $ 5.52 


9.10 18.63 2.05 


17.60 
14.80 


23.70 
41.10 


1.04 
2.78 


, *See article in November Farm Journal for proof that had the thirty-six pounds of nitrogen 
been omitted from this formula the net returns per acre would have been slightly increased. 
**See chart in December Farm Journal for justification of use of Pennsylvania figures in 


this connection. 
The third column in the table gives the 


= net returns in extra crops after the cost 


fertilizer had been paid out of 
IS. (re a Se wantin pee 

.36 profit—as it is fre- 

y calléd—from an investment of 


5.52 profit f 


each $1 in- 


year to use. Suppose, also, that he is able 
and willing to buy as much commercial 
fertilizer as will make the biggest total 
profits from that eighty acres farmed. 
Will it pay him best to spread that 160 
tons of manure at the rate of four tons on 
corn and four tons on wheat and buy 


no 


fertilizer? Or will it pay him best te 
divide the farm in half, spread the manure 
eight tons on corn and eight tons on wheat 
on one-half the farm, and buy standard 
1: 2.08 fertilizer’ and use it in the Pennsyl- 
vania quantities on the other half of 
the farm? 

We have the results of the use of manure 
in both ways from the Ohio Bulletin 
From the results we can do perfectly safe 
and definite figuring. Here again the 
method of figuring used in Ohio Bulletin 
144 is used, and the following table based 
upon it. The table shows extra production 
per acre per four years in Ohio tests, due 
to use of manure and fertilizer as indicated 

First Last 
5 Years 5 Years 
Extra production on 
40 acres of land, 8 
tons manure on corn 
and 8 on wheat—one 
rotation 
Extra products from 
other 40 acres treated 
with 1:2.08  fertil- 
izer in Penna. quan- 
tities, and deducting 
the cost of fertilizer 
from crops produced 


$2,178.00 


1,644.00 





Total val. extra crops 
on 80 acres less cost 
of com. fertilizer... 

Extra products from 
80 acres given 4 tons 
manure on corn and 
4 on wheat 


2,436.80 


2,407.20 





Gain for entire 80 
acres in four years by 
using manure on half 
farm and 1: 2.080n 
the other half $1,395:20 $1,414.80 
In the four-year rotation 160 tons: of 
manure were used each year, or 640 tong 
in all. The returns per ton of manure are . 
found by dividing the 640 tons into the 
value of extra products directly due te 
the use of the manure. In the case of the ~ 
application of eight tons on corn and eight 
on wheat, the returns per ton of manure 
were $1.24 during the first five years and 
$3.40 during the last five years, while in 
the case of the application of four tons 
on corn and four on wheat, the returns per ~ 
ton were $1.93 during the first five years ~ 
and $3.76 during the last five. Yet the ~ 
system which concentrated the manure on © 
forty acres and used commercial fertilizer 
on the other forty acres was irhmensely 
the more profitable. It requires the in- 
vestment of $592 more every four years, 
but any time we can invest it and get it 
back with $1,395.20 at the very start, and 


an increasing rate of return on the invest 7 


ment as time goes along, we would be 
foolish not to do so. 

Don’t “spread the manure thinly.” 
Spread it in the ways that make the most 
profit on the whole farm—and use the 4 
1: 2.08 on lands which can’t be reached? 
with available manure. 


Cost of Production and Fertilization 


The initial production of crops on_the 
Pennsylvania farm used for the fertilize® | 
tests was worth $96.76 an acre each four 
years; in Ohio it was only $67.95. It 
cost just as much an acre for Lei 
harrowing, planting, cultivation, man ai 
horse labor, taxes, interest on money i+ 
vested, depreciation, management, ete. 
to produce the Ohio crops as it did to 
produce the Pennsylvania crops. be 
only added expense on the Pennsylvanl 
farm is that connected with harvesting/ 
threshing and marketing the extra crof~ 
produced; and that expense is small. 4. 

You Se one to make a pr 

un crops have pai 

every dollar of the fred 
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ef cost of production the net profits-of duction of eight tons over four tons of 


farming mount rapidly. Where the normal 
production of the farm is low, f is 
pot en a sound business basis until that 

roduction record has been built up to a 


igh average. 

es us = how the net profits (the prof- 
{¢a over and above all cost of production, 
facluding the cost and value of the fer- 
¢ilizer and manure) turn out when using 
¢he fertilizer and manure in the two ways 
discussed. In order to get these figures 
en a perfectly clear basis let us reduce them 
Go a year’s profit on that eighty acres of 
‘illable land. 


The chart shows profit and loss on an 
vighty-acre farm for one year at various 
sostg per acre for production. We have 
ised the Ohio and Pennsylvania fi 
iseretofore discussed for the reasons shown 
fa that discussion. All figures are on a 
pre-war basis of cost and market values. 
She eight tons of manure on half of the~ 
y with 1: 2.08 on the other half, 
oh be compared with the use of four 
ions of manure. 


The Building Power of Manure 


We have seen that on the pos Paar 
Ohio farm the biggest —_ will ob- 
éained by using the whole available supply 
of manure on forty acres, eight tons an 
sere on corn and eight tons on wheat, and 
using 1: 2.08 on the other forty acres. 

In each of the four twenty-acre fields 
Gen acres should be regularly manured and 
¢he ether ten as regularly treated with 1: 
2.08. Phis is particularly true because 
the effect of the manure is cumulative. 
It is a solid and sure builder of production 
and profit. It is like money out at com- 
pound interest. Just how this building 
occurs will be seen from a statement 
showing the extra production due to using 
sight tens of manure per acre instead of 
four during the four, five-year periods at 
Woester. This table shows extra pro- 


- , - 4 ais nae 
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manure per rotation: 


Mant Byes. since. 52880: $ 6.80 
Second 5 years........... 33 eee 
Us © WONG ns. £5 oso oN oe 20.58 
Fourth 3 years. 006523. ckese 24.36 


That $24.36 gain per acre per rotation 
during the last five rs is not all due to 
the manure applied during these five years; 
a very large part of it comes from the 
manure Bo nag during the first fifteen 
years. le this splendid work of build- 
ing has been done on half of the farm the 
other half, by using the 1: 2.08, has kept 
pace in profits with the eight tons of 
manure. 


Buying Fertilizer Right 


The cost of the fertilizer as set down in 
these bulletins is very different from the 
cost to the average farmer. Even at pre- 
war prices—and all bulletin prices for 
fertilizer and crops are on that basis—the 
farmer who procured nitrogen at twenty 
cents a pound, phosphoric acid at five cents 
and po at four and one-half or 
five cents was rare. He did not get any 
of them at those prices, or anywhere near 
those prices, if he bought ready-mixed 
goods, whether they were called high- 
grade, low-grade or no grade, 

A recent (1919) bulletin shows that 
while in home-mixed fertilizer nitrogen 
cost twenty-six cents a pound, in standard 
ready-mixed goods it cost forty-eight and 
a half cents a pound. 

That is a fair illustration of the relative 
cost of nitrogen to farmers—not only today, 
but right along—in home mixed and ready- 
mixed goods. And the discussion of ni- 
trogen in rotation farming where clover is 
grown was based on the low cost of ni- 
trogen in home-mixed goods, the most 
favorable light in which it can appear. 

Next month’s article deals with the 
mixing of fertilizers, 


Chart of Expected Gains and Losses on Eighty-Acre Ohio Farm 
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No. 1. Ohio, unfertilized. No. 2. Ohio, 46 pounds phosphoric acid. No. 3. Ohio, 46 


nds phusphoric acid, 130 pounds potash. 


pow 
{ acid, 130 pounds potash. 
pounds 


No.4. Ohio, 69 pounds phosphoric 


No. 5. Pennsylvania, 96 pounds phosphoric acid, 200 
No. 6. Four tons manure each to corn and wheat. No. 7. Ohio, 


ight tons manure each to corn and wheat. No. 8. Combination, forty acres as 
in 5, forty acres as in 7 


' Upper solid line and upper dotted line show results with production cost $10 per acre 


per year} lower solid 


in dot i i 
ers and dotted lines, with 


lines with vertical 


fas tag tneretore, where at intersection 


lines 
vach combination of fertilizer and manure. , 
lines are for last five years of the test; dotted lines, for the 
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produetion cost $12.50 per year. At points 
figures show actual gain and loss for 


whole period 


of 
points’ the dotted line is above the solid 


running down under that system of fertilizing. 
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Yields Are "Way Up | 
In the Prize Crop Contest 


ROM Sumter, 8. C., came this tele- — 

gram on November 24: “Your letter ~ 
twenty-first. Am in contest for prize. © 
Will have full report made just as soonas 
complete gathering. Preliminary reporé ~ 
going forward,” 

That was in answer to an urgent letter 
to all contestants to get in their reportsso — 
that we can find the winners, award the 
prizes, send the medals and the money, and =” 
publish the story of the results and the 
methods. 

We want to make full acknowledgment 
to our southern friend who burned the 
wires to let us know that he is in the t 
to ge That’s the winning spirit. e 
don’t know what his yield will but we 
do know that he has the spirit which will 
make success sure for him, whether he 
wins our cotton prize or not. 

There is no harm now in telling of some 
of the high yields already reported. Se 
far, Washington leads with wheat; Island 
county has the record, with 86.4, 83.5 and 
82.1 bushels per acre reported up to date, 
New York reports 46.2 bushels. 

Maine comes to the fore in potatoes; 
Aroostook county, of course, with 526.3 and 
351.5 bushels per acre. Washington has 
one record of 362.9, Maryland one of 270.5. 
Nebraska reports 76.8 bushels of oats; 
South Dakota, 59.3; Illinois, 51.5. 

Ohio leads in corn, so far, with a yield 
of 126.4 bushels; Florida comes next, with 
113.5 bushels, then Pennsylvania and 
Ohio in a virtual tie with 111.5 bushels 
each. New Hampshire, handicapped by 
her climate, makes the splendid of 
73.8 bushels. But there are literally 
hundreds of corn contests yet to hear from 
—900 in Indiana alone—and while these ~~ 
corn records are good, they are not at all ~~ 
safe as yet. We remember a fierce threat 
from the constituted authorities of Mis- 
souri that they would go after the corn ~~ 
prize and capture it; and we are waiting 
to hear from the Show-me state. a 

Don’t think these records, even if 
are not beaten, are not records 
studying. They would be high yields na 
one-acre contest, in which labor, material, 
good seed and all things that go to the 
making of a good crop are concentrated on 
a small area. They areextraordinarily good 
records for a five-acre tract, and some of 
them are averages for ten acres or even 
more. 

If the best acre had been picked out in 
each case; no doubt the showing would 
have been considerably stronger; for, as 3 
every farmer knows, the productiveness ~~ 
of fields runs in spots and streaks, andthe 
bad streaks and spots bring down averages. © 


a 
oe 


The record is not all in—not by a So a 
deal; and we may have to modify our 
figures in this article somewhat. 

The contest has been a t success, 
It has aroused a nation-wide interest in 
larger production; it has helped to teach 
us the real value of our land under in- 
tensive and intelligent methods of i 
It will enable us to tell Our Folks just how : 
big crops can be.grown and, after we have B 
analyzed the results, just what goes into 2 
the making of those big crops. , even 
if you were not in the contest, will 
reap some of the reward of the intelli » 
pluck and industry of those who went after 
the big prizes, and went after them right. 

{Editor’s Notes: Before the fo 
was an hour old, reports from Florida 
Pennsylvania made it necessary to correct 
the fi for corn. Reports received 
since those two show several corn 
around!26 to 128 bushels. Our Folks can 
now understand the value of the “moisture 
test,”’ to bring all corn to a uniform 
standard. 


Aroostook county, Me., reports 530.54 
and 529.75 bushels of potatoes since writ-. 
ingabove. We simply can’t tell “Who” yet}. 
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Shall | Buy a Farm? 


GOOD many men in the cities and larger towns are just now 

asking the question, “Shall I buy a farm?” Most of these 
men have a real longing for the country. Some of them have 
boys and girls who have reached an age to bring more or less 
anxiety, for it is not easy to bring up young folks inthe city, so 
that they will be good and clean and true citizens. Then, too, 
every one knows there is pure air, good water and fresh food in 
the country. So over and over again, the inquiry is made, “Shall 
I buy a farm?” 

There would be a lot more fun in eating another man’s 
dinner for him than in answering that question satisfactorily. 
So much depends upon the man, his wife and his young. folks. 
If they think of the country as a great, beautiful playground and 
making a living on the farm nothing but a picnic, then the best 
place for them is where they are, provided they have something 
to do and are saving a bit of their wages. 

But if these good people are sure they are not afraid of hard 
work, that they will love the country with all their might, mind 
and strength, and that they can stick to their job through thick 
and through thin, then-the farm is waiting for them. Let them 
go and put thé very best there is in them into ledrning the great 
art of farming. The country never has enough earnest, whole- 
hearted men and women. It never will have: For every such 
person the farm has a clear call. 


Packing Apples 


HE Editor’s apple crop was a failure this year, because a sleet 

storm came just when the winter apples were in full bloom. 
As we must have apples at our house, a barrel was bought from an 
apple shipper in the Blue Ridge section of Virginia. They cost $10, 
too! When the barrel was opened, the family gathered around 
and many were the exclamations of pleasure. They were Wine- 
saps, large, red and perfect. But alas; after a peck or two had 
been taken out, the apples grew smaller and smaller, until those 
in the middle of the barrel were merely culls. The man who 
sold them assures us they will get larger again as we near the 
bottom. We had thought dishonest packing was largely a thing 
of the past, that growers had learned that it paid to grade honestly 
and label truthfully. But it appears not. We hope the man who 
packed that barrel will read this item, but naturally he will not 
expect to sell us another barrel of apples, either this winter 


_or any other winter. 


An Awakening in the Old Pine Tree State 


T was a famous New England writer who said: ‘The hub of 
the universe sticks out visibly through every village and 
hamlet.” By this he meant that every one is inclined to regard 
his own locality as the center of things, and superior to all others. 
This spirit prompted the remark of the provincial youth to a 
visiting stranger who confessed that he hailed from New. York 
city. “Well, well,” exclaimed the youth, ‘“Ain’t yuh sorry yuh 
live s’ fur?” Supported, like the youth, by a feeling of geograph- 
ical superiority, we are all apt to ignore the existence of de- 
ficiencies at, home, to say nothing of the need to remedy them. 
Not so up in the Old Pine Tree state. The people up there 
have formed an organization known as the State Agricultural 
and Industrial League.. The first thing the League did was to 


“make asurvey of the state, in which it found things not altogether 
_ 28 they should be. 


Instead of concealing what was recognized 
as a decadent condition of agriculture, in potentially one of the 
best agricultural states in the Union, they began a campaign of 


publicity about it. 


Maine has a lot.of good farm land not yet fully utilized. Her 


farm produets are of high quality. But the state now produces 


only one-fourth of the food it eonsumes—less than one per cent” 


alg a agg There. is.ample room for expansion of 
i ¢ The newly. organized League knows the 


+ F 








resources, and that all that is necessary to develop them is f& get ™ 
at the causes for present conditions and remedy them. It ig | 
bringing pure-bred live stock into the state. It is providing credit © 
facilities for farmers so that farming may not lag for want of | 
available capital, and it is arranging to standardize farm producta © 
and to market them for the farmers. Here’s hoping that thosein | 
charge of the movement may succeed beyond their anticipations, | 





























Cooperation Between Farmers and Labor 


[A B-e-ee ee -) ele ko en ee eee ee 


NE of Our Folks asks why we have not been advocating 00= © 











operation between farmer and labor organizations. It haps 7 ‘ 
pens that we have an article in the present number dealing with 
this problem. iS [ 
The trouble has been that labor organizations have no§ | 
engaged to any great extent in efforts to cheapen distribution, “7 ra 
They have been intent on seeking higher wages, shorter hours ~ 
and better working conditions. When they become interested ~ 7 
in reducing the cost of living by more direct dealing with pro- ho 
ducers of foodstuffs, they will find farmers’ organizations ready © # T 
to deal with them. tr: 
The recent.rapid growth among members of labor organisa. — sh 
tions of the Rochdale system of cooperative stores is opening for 
the way to such cooperation. When the cooperative stores be 3 liv 
come sufficiently numerous, especially when they have a sufficient ~ pr 
number of wholesale establishments to serve them properly, b 
there is no reason why they should not buy largely from farmers? fill 
cooperative selling associations. Especially is this true of prod« pa 
ucts which reach the consumer in the form they leave the farm, beisg 
The general basis of such dealing seems to be an equal division ~ pli 
between producer and consumer of the savings made. This an 
gives the producer more than he is now getting and saves the Ae 
consumer a considerable sum over what he now pays. - ot 
° bi ‘ 
What Makes a Nation Great? 4 soy 
OMMERCE makes a nation great,” says the captain of hos 
industry. “A large standing army,” says the military gor 
authority. “Schools,” says the educator. “A right spirit,” the gas 
preacher. the 
But let all these take heed. Forget not the importance of yu 
the plow. Without it railroads would become streaks of useless for 
iron and rust away. Cities and towns would decay and 47 
names be forgotten. Social position would become a legend and hog 
all fame and distinction be obliterated. on 
History is little more than a record of wars, privations and 
heroism, because these things kindle the imagination and make | 
the blood run warm. But, after all, the tranquil ‘arts of hus Or 
bandry are what measure a nation’s greatness, gauge its com. = 
mercial power. Without agriculture commerce would die and nf 
the cottage give way to the hunter’s cabin. Civilization begins — i 
and ends with agriculture. the 
Great is commerce, great are armies, wonderful is the power a tela 
of education. But greatest of all is the plow. Speed the Pow! } a 
the 
Who Is Ross, Anyway? Fu: 
to ti 







INCE the series of fertilizer articles began in the Ostoh 
number, showing that millions of dollars had been wasted B 
users of nitrogen in rotation farming with clover, letters a 
inquiries have been coming in asking, “Who is Ross?” Some letters” 
state they can’t find him in the Encyclopedia or in “Who’ 8 Who, 
or in any college catalog of professors, and they imtimage, 
because of this, that Ross doesn’t know what he is talking 
A. B. Ross is a practical farmer and was the first_o 
agent in the United States sponsored by. the Bureau of ¥ 
Management at Washington. Since 1906, he has been ¢ 
menting with nitrogen bacteria and with fungous. Soom | 
potatoes and fruit. His valuable work with soybeans won li 
the name of “Soy-bean” Ross. all oak e. 
worked with and studied fertilizers and made re 
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the Pennsylvania State fertilizer plats. He is a practical farmer 
and gardener and a close observer, with an open mind. During 
the past summer he produced more crops on a small piece of 
ground through intensive cultivation and the proper use of com- 
mercial fertilizer than any one supposed possible. Some of the 
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chemists and experts have their eyes screwed too close to the end 
of their microscopes to take a broad-gauged view of this fertilizer 


Bituation. 


,  3¢ is only natural that the new theory put forth-by A. B. 
Ross as to the use of nitrogen in rotation farming should have 
stirred up the scientific men. Articles are appearing in many of 
the farm papers and lest The Farm Journal’s friends, who might 
gee these articles, should feel disturbed and fear that Ross is 
barking up the wrong tree, we say, “Just wait.” In February, 
Mr. Ross expects to answer the criticisms of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station officials and in March those of the Pennsylvania 
Station experts. In the meantime, we expect the average layman 


@ill ask, “What is it all about anyway?” 
To this we say that if the new theory is 
rorrect, amd we can save $6 a ton on 
mixed fertilizers and the fertilizer used is 
more productive, the little scrap will be well 
worth ing. So don’t be alarmed 
about Ross till the returns are all in. 


+ A Prophecy Not Fulfilled 


ARLY in 1919 one of the large packing 

concerns sent out a pamphlet to stock- 
raisers in which this quotation appeared: 

‘Yet millions more of hogs are needed. 

The world is deficient in fat products, and 
hogs provide the means of quick expansion. 
They likewise furnish food in a concen- 
trated form, and thus conserve valuable 
shipping spaee. There is every incentive 
for farmers and stockmen to grow more 
live stock. I¢ will be a long time before 
production equals demand.” 
» As yet the prophecy has not been ful- 
filled. In August the head of the same 
packing concern announced that live stock 
would sell lower on account of liberal sup- 
plies, although at that time there was no 
snore stock than earlier in the year. 
> A month later this same man said to a 
tommittee of forty-five live-stock raisers 
who conferred with the packers in Chicago: 
p “You will be back here in three months 
erying your eyes out over the price of 
hogs; for hogs are going down. They are 
going to take a tumble that will make you 
gasp. They are going even lower than 








Yes—you guessed right! This is 
Walt Mason, and it corrects the gen- 
eral impression that all Walt does is 
to turn out prose poems by the yard. 
Sawing is great i and 
that is just what this good, old world 
needs today—less talk—more work; 
sere alle ep og Sa ge 

owing poem is one e 
best Walt has written, in the Editor's 
judgment. It appeared several years 
i Farm Journal, but is well 
worth repetition: 


F you believe I’m sawing wood as 
fi eee fellow could, hand me 
a word of praise; without encourage- 
ment I feel I vainly ply the rusty steel, 
and waste my wee, $n days. But if 
you say, “ Youarea peach! The way 
you saw your elm and beech is simpl 
out of sight,”” my heart with grati 
is warm, new is in my form, I 
know the world’s ail right. When I 
have put my saw away, to rest for- 
ever and a day, no doubt will 
i ile of ash 
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personal liberty. So while we teach the foreigners our language; 
we must go about it with a spirit of friendly helpfulness. Let us 
make them feel that our attempts in this direction are really 
efforts to strengthen the ties of friendship between them and 
other citizens of their adopted country. 


Let’s Not Balk 


V[CIERE are. thom who advise fieuus te 
production—stop milking so many cows; grow fewer potatoes; 
cut down everywhere; then we will get just as much money, for 
the things we do have to sell will bring more and we will not have 
to do nearly so much work. 

But—no, as long as there are so many h 
world, let’s keep right on doing our level best to make the old 
farm yield the very best crops possible. 
stress is on ways to get our crops to the men and women who 


folks in the 


The: place to lay 
need them, so that we may get what they 
are worth and so that those who use them 
may buy them at reasonable figures, 

The right way and the best way is to 
have markets everywhere, where we may 
go with the things we grow and meet the 
men and the women who buy, so we may 
all be helped. But Iet’s not ever balk. ; 


The Housing Problem 


N more than three-fourths of our- 

city population comes from the farm, 

Our Folks can not be entirely unmindful of 
the problems of city life. Just at present the 
most pressing problem for city people is 
to find places to live. American cities 
ordinarily grow at the rate of about twe 
and two-thirds per cent a year, and the 
number of dwellings must increase at about — 
this rate. During the war, city growth 
exceeded the normal rate, while building 
operations decreased very materially. For 
several years before the war, the number 
of new houses built in Washington city 
averaged about 2,000. For the past threes 
years the average has been only 700,—this 
in spite of the fact that Washington in- 
creased in population during the war at 
a higher rate than any other large city in 
the country. Conditions finally became 
50 bad that the government had to build 
dormitories for some of the war workers, 
and Congress passed laws to prevent rent- 
profiteering. \ 


until conditions improve, or until it be- 
comes evident that the present high-prics 
level is to be permanent. 


Farm Mutual Insurance 
Companies 


= National Association of M 
Insurance Companies held its 
fourth annual convention at Des Moi 
November 17-21. More than 630 
gates from twenty-six different 
attended. A majority of them 
representatives of state, county, 
mutuals, The trend in this coun’ 
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“In January, when down the dairy 

The cream and clabber freeze, 

When snowdrifts cover the fences over, 
We farmers take our ease. 

At night we rig the team 
And bring the cutter out; 

Then fill it, fill it, fill it, 
And heap the furs about.” 


FTER heavy snow-storms it is a good 
plan to shake the snow from ever- 
green branches. Too much snow 

is likely to cause them to break down. 


Well-rottéd manure scattered over the 
lawn will hold the snow and give 


Topics in Season 











them out can be gotten back. The rest 
of the cost is saved many times over by 
the lessened time required for plowing and 
cultivating, and from the proceeds of the 
sale of the crops raised on the ground the 
stumps occupied. 

To give an idea of the dynamite needed 
for clearing land of stumps, I will submit 
the following figures: Recently, in six 
days’ time, I blasted 356 stumps ranging 
from six inches up to four feet in diameter. 
Altogether I used 182.5 pounds of dynamite 
and 356 caps. 

Many inexperienced blasteys make the 


ment which should just as well be used fos 
growing grain. 


Get Out the Fanning-Mill 


INTER days, when farm work is 
slack, can be profitably employed in 
cleaning and grading the small grains 
which are to be used for spring seeding, 
If this is put off until spring the rush of 
preparing the land and seeding is likely 
to side-track the work. 
Oats, buckwheat and barley can all 
be greatly improved by running them 
through the fanning-mill at least 








better grass. 


Have an extra alarm clock to 
take with you when you go out 
te the workshop to do any job. 
Shape your plans by that clock. 

Are rabbits or mice enjoying the 


tender wood of your apple trees? 
Better examine the trees and take 








once to remove all weed-seeds; 
chaff, broken and light shrunken 
grains. It is not uncommon by 
the use of clean, well-graded seed 
to increase the yield two or three 
bushels or more an acre, but @ 
gain of even one bushel to the 
acre will mean high wages for the 








steps to destroy the rodents. 


No more profitable work for a 
stormy day than to go over the 
farm accounts thoroughly and see how 
you stand with the world. It will help 
you to shape your plans for the new year. 

This is the time to study spraying. 
Spraying is serious business and the 
spraying campaign should be well worked 
out in advance. Know what insects or 
diseases you are going to combat, get the 
best materials to meet them and learn 
when and how best to apply the materials. 


More farmers than a few are going back 
to the woodlot for their fuel these days. 
‘They are setting out the coal-stove and 
putting in wood-burncrs. By doing that 
they save some money and get more com- 


fort out of the wood; for there is no 


warmth like that which comes from good 
body wood—andIknowit. £.L. V. 


A subscriber wants to know if pumpkins 
ean be cut up and preserved in silos. We 
have no information on this matter, but 
are inclined to think the pumpkins would 
spoil, or at any rate form a soft, mushy 
mass that would be disagreeable to handle. 
Have any of Our Folks any information 
about the matter? Ifso, we should be glad 
to hear from them. ; 





Remove Stumps by Blasting 
_ By U. W. MILLER, Indiana 


ANY farmers leave stumps in their 

fields because they think it costs too 
much to have them taken out. As I have 
had a good deal of experience in blasting 
stumps, I know that it really isn’t so very 
expensive. By using the stumps for fire- 
wood, considerable of the cost of digging 


Left to right: Oats, chaff and weed-seeds which came 
from a sample of grain run through a fanning mill 


mistake of placing charges too close up 
under stumps. ‘The result is that the 
stumps split instead of coming out of the 
ground. I believe in placing charges deep 
in the ground under the stumps. In that 
way, the stumps are gotten out, large roots 
and all, 

It is also important to get the charge 
properly centered under the stump. Many 
make the mistake of boring the hole down 
to the center. They fail to take into con- 
sideration that the dynamite cartridges 
are eight inches long, and if three or four 
cartridges are loaded into one of these 
holes, it really brings the charge away over 
to one side of the stump. The effect of 
this method of loading is likely to be the 
splitting of the stump in two. The side 
under which the charge is placed comes 
out, while the other side under which no 
charge was loaded remains in the ground. 





Value and Choice of Grain Drill 
By HUGO J. ENGEL, Texas 


GOOD grain drill is one of the best 

investments a farmer can make. It is 
a great time and labor saver. Drilled 
grain will be more even, will grow better 
and produce more grain per acre than 
broadcasted grain. I recommend the use 
of a drill that will make the rows four 
inches apart, as thereby one gets a better 
stand. The weeds never have such a 
chance to grow, as is the case when drilled 
with a drill which makes the rows seven 
or eight inches apart. A seven or eight- 
inch drill will leave a space that is very 


| often occupied by weeds that take nourish- 





time spent in getting the seed 
ready for spring sowing. 

Clean grain will run through 
the drill more evenly, thereby in« 
suring a more uniform stand. It alsa 
eliminates shrunken and diseased kernels 
which seldom grow, or which if they de 
grow produce plants too weak and smal} 
to mature, and these have the effect of 
weeds instead of increasing the yield. 
Uniformly plump, sound kernels will 
germinate better, produce stronger and . 
higher-yielding plants than the ungraded 
grain containing small, weak kernels. 

Several farmers can afford to own and 
use a fanning-mill cooperatively, or each 
farmer can own 2 small one individually. 

The illustration shows the proportion 
of oats, chaff and weed-seeds in a sample 
of seed-oats. 





[Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- | 
inating — unchained and ° 
ready to protect Our Folks.} | 
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ROHIBITION has been followed by @ | 
flood of soft drinks of every conceivable , 7 
type and variety, many of which are 9 


falsely labeled, and some of which are harm- 


ful. With the use of extracts made ~ 


with alcohol rendered unlawful or inad- ; 


visable, soft-drink manufacturers have ~ 
resorted to extracts which are in the | 


form of emulsions. Speaking generally, 
these are just as good as the alcoholio 
extracts, but when used give the drinks a 
cloudy appearance, This has led manu- 
facturers to attempt an explanation by 


wordings and illustrations in their labels - 


which specifically state or imply that the 
beverage contains fruit juice or fruit pulp. 
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Headquarters of Farming Progress 


[NX your home vicinity the man 

who handles the Full Line of 
International Farm Machines 
stands for a great, honest, sincere 
force in American farming life. 
He is a. hard-working, unassum- 
ing man like yourself. 


His place of business may not 
at first glance express his great 
value. But he is soundly backed 
by a long, careful history of good 
machine manufacture stretching 
nearly 90 years into the past, to 
the Virginia field where Cyrus 
McCormick put together his first 
reaper. For your community, he 
is the representative of Inter- 
national Harvester Quality and 
Reputation and Service. 


Now —as you enter 1920— 
your International dealer has a 
complete line of International- 
made farming equipment ready 
for your convenience. Let him 
take care of your farm equip- 
ment needs, 


TANDARDIZE! Standardize! 

That is the key-word in modern 

progress. The old days of scattered 
dealings are fast closing. 


The farmer standardizes his cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, just as the manu- 
facturer standardizes his products 
and unifies his buying of material. 
No longer does he dabble in mixed 
breeds, mingling a hybrid assort- 
ment, Burdens are simplified —ex- 
penses are reduced. 

The progressive farmer today is 
rapidly standardizing his farm ma- 
chines. When he chooses his equip- 
ment from the International Full 
Line he knows he may take quality 
for granted. He knows that he may 
rely on the International dealer and 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany; that Harvester repairs and 
service are always at his hand. 


He knows how much pleasanter it 
is to deal with one good dealer who 
values him as customer than to 
scatter his wants helter-skelter. He 
knows the surprising re-sale value in 
International machines. The Inter- 
national Full Line makes it an easy 
matter to stock any farm with thor- 
oughbred machines, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA inc. 


USA 
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The Farmer’s Worki 


OR the good of his own soul and 
Pre every man ought to do an 

honest day’s work every working day. 
He ought to do enough work to make him 
feel comfortably tired at quitting time— 
tired enough to make rest agreeable; tired 
enough at least to prefer rest to devilment. 
This, however, is not the most important 
aspect of the question of a proper working 
day. The important thing to consider is 


A Farmer’s Day 
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{ts effect upon the prosperity and well- 
Seing of the country. 

All people must, of course, live on what 
all the people produce. If some cut down 
their production, some others must make 


for it, or there will be less produced for 
all. those who cut down their produc- 
tion also demand a larger share of the 
whole national product, the others must 
sither produce still more or consume still 


less. If everybody in every occupation 
were to cut down production, everybody 
would, of physical necessity, be compelled 
to consume . This compulsion would 
either take the form of reduced money in- 
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HAT would happen if farm- 

ers should adopt an eight- 
hour day? According to Prof. 
Carver, the great economist of 
Harvard University, who is an 
authority on farm problems, 
city people would go hungry. 
Our artist friend Kemble has 
contrasted the two days. 
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comes or soaring prices. In either case 
our incomes would buy fewer goods. 

Farmers are naturally wondering why 
they should be asked to increase their 
production, or even to maintain the pres- 
ent rate, if those who are producing the 
things which farmers want insist on pro- 
ducing less and consuming more. If two 
wrongs ever make one right, farmers 
might be justified in saying: “If everybody 
else is going to work less and demand more, 
we will do the same.” ‘Two wrongs, of 
course, never do make one right; but such 
a threat might have the beneficial effect of 
bringing indoor proclucers to their senses. 

A standard eight-hour working day is 
out of the question in a seasonal industry, 
such as agriculture. They who work in- 
doors, whose work is therefore not inter- 
fered with by seasonal changes, who can 
do the same kind of work every hour of 
every day and every day of every year, 
can work a fixed number of hours every 
day. The condition of crops and the needs 
of animals, to say nothing of the weather 
itself, do not seem to accommodate them- 
selves to any kind of a standard working 
day. The farmer must do his work when 
it needs to be done, not always when he 
would prefer to do it. 

On the other hand, every class tends to 
reduce its working time as it grows more 
prosperous. Having attained a certain 
degree of prosperity, it has to decide 
whether it.prefers a little more prosperity 
or a little more time in which to enjoy the 
prosperity already won. There is some 
justification for this, and there is no reason 
why farmers should not follow the same 
rule as others. This must take the form 
of reducing the amount of work per year 
rather than the form of a six, or even an 
eight-hour day. The year is the farmer’s 
unit, as the day is the indoor worker’s. 

Reducing one’s working time in order 
to have more time to enjoy a well-earned 
prosperity is quite different from cutting 
down production in order to extort a 
higher price. There is ne more to be said 
for this than for any other form-ef extor- 
tion. The way to prosper is by increasing 
the country’s wealth—not by reducing it. 

It may be true, in special cases, that a 
single class of producers might reduce its 
hours and cut down its production and 
thus extort a higher price for its product. 
It is obvious; however, that as soon as all 
other producers begin doing the same thing, 
they will more than nullify whatever ad- 
vantage the first group may have won at 
the start. There will be less of everything 
produced, relative prices will be as they 
were before, and the only thing achieved 
will be general scarcity for everybody. 

If the miners; for instance, think that 
they can, by working. six hours a day, 
produce enough coal to buy the products 
of a ten-hour day on the part of farmers, 
they must think that farmers are an easy 
mark, If farmers were to cut down their 
working year to about three-fifths, or 
even three-fourths of the present working 
year, the miners and all others who are 
now complaining about the high cost of 
living would begin to feel that they had a 
real grievance. If a farmer can’t buy 

coal for his uses with the products 


en 
of a six-hour day, he can either work more 


hours and keep warm, or work six hour 
and stay cold. The miner, also, if he finds 
the market value of his day’s coal pro 
duction does not buy him as much meat. 
bread and vegetables as he wants, has th¢ 
choice of working longer hours and getting 
more food, or of saving the twe hours 
and taking up a hole in his belt. 

If it. comes to a contest between farmer; 
and town workers as to which side car 


A City Mechanic’s Day 





produce least and get most, it is not dip” 
ficult to see which side will come out) 
ahead. Farmers can live in physical coms 

fort, whatever they might lack in the way / 
of luxuries, with very little help from tows | 


workers. The town workers might supp 
themselves with some of the luxuries 
life, but they are dependent upon the good, 
honest and efficient work of farmers f 





dustrial slackers, the town people will” 
have to live, if they can, on luxuri¢és=" 
they can not get the necessaries of subsié« 

tence. However, farmers are not the kind” 


ee. 


of men who become industrial slackers. 
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What the Camel’s 


Hump Means to 


Stockraisers 


HE camel’s hump is his feed storage plant. When feed is abundant 

he eats heavily, and his peculiar organism stores the surplus fat in the 
hump to be drawn upon in his journeys across fodderless and waterless 
wastes. The hump is a wonderful and essential means of equalizing and 
adapting the supply of nutriment to the needs of the camel. 


The Cold Storage Plant is the 
Camel’s Hump of Civilized Life 


Cold storage plants guarantee a con- 
stant andstablemarket for the producer 
—the Heninemoandeesnne tp Coy 
supply to meet the consumers’ need. 


The Arteries of Cold Storage 


But the feéd stores in the camel’s hump 
would be useless without an un- 
obstructed system of circulation to 
spread the nourishment to every part 
of his body as the need demands. 


So Armour and Company’s great cold 
storage plants would be worthless to 
the public without a constant unob- 


structed means for the daily distribu- 
oe. of fresh meats i i other food 
products to every part o country as 
they are needed. 

This means of distribution is provided by the 
Armour Refrigerator Cars running out on every 
railroad to established markets, requiring many 
years of work to build up. 


Unhampered distribution is necessary to insure 
the producer a year-round market for all livestock. 


Our refrigerator.cars cannot be obstructed or 
separated from the system of production and 
distribution without disaster to livestock pro- 
ducers, to <a industry and to the 


From the et of self-interest, Asnesr and Compesy’s 
efforts are, and always have been, devoted to the ging 


and bettering of livestock markets for 
to consurtters. Their success in this 


lucers—plus service 
ise has been, and 


enterprise 
will continue to be, assured by the free, unhampered opera- 


tion and development of refrigerator cars. 


| We shall be glad to send you, without charge, our booklets 
livestock. 


on better 


ARMOUR &> COMPANY 


\. CHICAGO 
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| Good Roads, 


iy {ING is essentially dependent on 
the condition of country roads; for 
whatever is not produced on the farm 
many 
erops of the farm must be hauled away to 
the railroad stations and local markets. 
Farmers sooner or later learn the desir- 
ability of diversified farming. Perhaps 
no cause limits farming of this description 
60 much as bad roads, for the fe: re- 
quisite for successful diversified farming 
is a good market. This market may be 
either a nearby town or a city, or a distant 
market which requires railroad transporta- 
tion. 


A agree ten miles per . port for 
spring truck crops, such as rhubarb, peas 
and spinach, is at a great disadvantage 
his market road is unimproved, and he 
may be totally unable to compete with the 
trucker the same distance from market in 
another direction on a good road. 

About each market or shipping point 
there is a boundary line which incloses the 
area that can be cultivated profitably for 
delivery at that — If this area is con- 
sidered as bounded by a circle, it is not 
difficult to see that its size will depend upon 
road conditions. Farmers’ profits are 
determined by the difference between 
production and transportation costs and 
the selling prices. Produetion must-cease 
when the transportation costs wipe out 
the difference. 

As one goes farther from market centers, 
he passes through successive zones of pro- 
duction, each of which contains fewer 
farm products, because some products will 

not bear the additional cost of transporta- 
‘tion. With a good system of improved 
roads radiating from market centers, it 
must follow, if all other things are’ equal 
that the total area of farming land wi 
increase, as well as the successive areas or 
zones capable of supporting diversified 
—_ he whole business of farming is 
ciently dependent upon weather con- 
ditions without the added uncertainty 
of road conditions. 


Bad Roads Mean Low Profits 


It is a well-established fact that market 
prices for even staple crops vary consider- 
ably throughout the year. Where bad 

prevail, farmers are frequently un- 
able to avail themselves of favorable prices. 
It is common for farmers to find that they 
ean not haul their produce to market when 
prices are highest, because the roads are 
impassable. en the roads become pass- 
able the time for market has largely passed 
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Good Markets, Good Profits : 


By M. O. ELDRIDGE 


and produce is compelled to move in 
masses which frequently glut the market 
and break the prices. 

Fluctuations in market prices may have 
several explanations. hey frequently 
take place in regions where the local pro- 
duction does not equal the annual con- 
sumption. There are counties rich in 
agricultural possibilities, burdened with 
bad roads, where the annual incoming 
shipments of foodstuffs exceed the outgoing 
shipments in the ratio of four to one. 
Many such counties with improved roads 
could not only become self-supporting, but 
could ship products to other markets, 


Good Roads Mean High Profits 


The matter of opportunity in marketing 
is worthy of consideration. For the sake 
of example, suppose that two farmers 
living in separate counties, but at equal 
distances from the cotton market, learn 
by telephone that cotton has advanced 
in price $1 a bale. The man living on a 
bad road can immediately haul one bale 
of cotton to market, while the other can 
haul four bales because he lives on a good 
road. The rise in price means a profit of 
$4 to the one man and only $1 to his 
neighbor. 

When the roads of the great producing 

zones of this country are improved, bene- 
fits will accrue not only to producers, but 
to consumers. When marketing is dis- 
tributed throughout the year, storage 
charges must decline. This country is 
paying at present large storage prices on 
oodstuffs. The disadvantages of freight 
congestion in the fall can not be entirely 
eliminated in many places, but good roads 
will certainly have a marked tendency to 
distribute hauling over longer periods. 

It is reasonable to say, therefore, that 
good roads mean that diversified farming 
will be encouraged, the area of profitable 

roduction increased; the opportunity for 

avorable marketing improved, and more 
uniform distribution of farm products 
secured. 


Good Roads, Better Schools ~ 


Bad roads inflict twofold hardships on the 
one-room district school. Where the 
school is on a poor road, a common prac- 
tise in severe weather is to keep the 
children at home. The attendance is thus, 
at times, almost entirely depleted, and the 
continuity and value of school work are 
much impaired. The presence of poor 


roads often prevents an economic con- 
solidation of these smaller schools into a 
large, strong, graded. school with high- 
school courses, superintended by a com- 
petent body of teachers. 

here is a marked tendency for the 
consolidated school to become the social 
and intellectual center of the community, 
Most of these modern rural schoolhouses 
are now so constructed that they may serve 
the community as ins eee for 
public meetings of various kinds. The 
school wagons are hops 3 pressed into 
service to haul farmers and farmers’ wives 
to grange meetings, lectures, musicales, 
entertainments, short courses or institute 
work at the school. 
people may receive the full benefit of their 
schools, the ee must be readily 
accessible by means of good roads through. 
out the year. 


Rural Mail Service Needs Good Roads 


Nothing contributes so much to the ‘ef- 
ficiency of the rural mail service as 
roads. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, in his report for the year ending 
June 30, 1909, writes: 

“Essential factors in the value of rural 
delivery a8 a postal facility ares and 
regularity, and the attainment of a satis- 
factory standard in these particulars is 
absolutely dependent on improved roads.” 

The total mileage of rural routes in 
operation on June 30, 1916, was 1,238,548, 
On February 1, 1917, the daily travel by 
the carriers was 1,090,126 miles, which is 
nearly one-half of the total road mileage 
in the country today. On February 1, 
1917, there were 43,547 delivery routes, 
with an average length of about twenty- 
five miles each. The cost per mile traveled 
by the carrier could be greatly reduced 
and the length of many of the routes could 
be increased, if the roads were generally 
improved. In many instances the Post 
Office Department has found it necessary 
to discontinue rural routes because of the 
impassable condition of the roads. 

social activity is dependent upon 
the gathering of people for some common 
purpose. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
see the connection between desirable social 
conditions and the improvement of publi¢ 
roads. Social institutions, such as school 
churches, and public amusements are more 
or less subject to valuation in any com- 
munity, but they are by no means the 


complete measure of social conditions in . 


that community. Those subtle and 
[Continued on page 108] 
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© 1920 Save the Surface Campaign 


Is this Your attic 


HINK twice before you say 

that that furniture in the at- 
tic is worn out. It may only look 
worn out. 


Remember that once it had a fine 
zoat of surface protection. Many a 
good piece of furniture has been 
discarded when the protective fin- 
ish became shabby but before the 
actual surface suffered real damage. 


If the surface is really good it 
can be made to look as good as 
ever. Look your attic treasures 
over carefully. Save them for years 
and years of further service with 
toats of surface protection. This 
i8 a good example of how true the 
expression is—“save the surface 
and you save all.” For trifling ex- 
pense you can have what is, to all 
intents and purposes, new furni- 


jure for old. 


But best of all keep the surfaces 
af the furniture you now have in 
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use in perfect condition and pre- 
vent its being discarded. Keep the 
woodwork intact. Keep the_floors 
sound and perfect. Keep the house 
free from-decay on the outside. 
Keep metal parts from rust. Keep 
the whole property—house, barns, 
stables, outhouses, silo—keep it all 
sound, as a business asset. Every 
banker knows the good effect well- 
kept farm property has on a man’s 
business rating. 


All deterioration starts at the sur- 
face. Paint and varnish keep at- 
tacks from the surface. Unless the 
surface is broken through damage 
cannot take place. Save the sur- 
face and you save all. 


q 


Send for our booklet on the important 
subject of preserving property through sur- 
face protection. In both illustration and 
text it is worthy of your most careful study. 
Address: Save the Surface Campaign, 
Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


_ THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface 
Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, 
whose products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of 
preserving, protecting and beautifying the innumerable products 
of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and 


their divisions. 

















Alternate storm and 
sun are cracking this col- 
umn base badly; it is ow 
the road to ruin. Paint 
would have saved this 
surface. If kept covered 
the surface never would 
have been reached. 





Everybody walks and 
some door-steps look as 
if everybody walked there. 
Paint your doorsteps for 
protection as well as for 
looks. Keep a coat of sur- 
face protection spread on 
them to take the rough 
service. Save the surface. 
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The Best Breeds of Swine—syr.c. rickerine 


Here are the leading breeds; take your choice 





breeds. Animals belonging 
to the lard breeds are com- 
pact, wide and deep, with 
full shoulders and hams. 
The principal bacon 
breeds are Yorkshire and 
Tamworth. 
these breeds are long, lean 
and lanky. They are good 
rustlers and readily put on 
flesh from forage crops. 


Poland-China Breed 


There are more Poland- 
China swine in America 
than of any other breed. 
This breed originated in 








A prize-winning Chester White Boar 


i HERE is no such thing!’ That is 
the answer I got when I went to Jud 
Thomas a week agoand asked him to 

tell me the best breed of swine. Jud is a 

live-stock auctioneer, and has sold more 

swine at auction than any other man I 

know. He knows pedigrees from A to 

izzard, and can tell the characteristics and 
merits of any breed of swine as readily and 
as accurately as a small boy can describe 

@ circus parade. 

“No one breed is best,”’ said Jud. “The 
best breed is the one the grower likes best, 
rovided it is what the market demands. 
in choosing a breed it is generally best, all 
other things being equal, to select a breed 


Ohio. The 


Animals of’ 


the oldest breeds,” he said. “#¢ was bred 
in England for many years before being 
imported to the United States. There are 
other breeds just as good, I guess, but 
Berkshires are the ones I like.” 

About the most prominent character- 
istic of a Berkshire is the sharply-dished 
face; the nose turns up. The oolor is 
similar to that of the Poland-China. -Ears 
are erect or pitched forward—not broken 
as in the Poland-China or Duroe-Jersey 
breed. 

Berkshires are well adapted for bacon 
production. Pigs mature early. Sews are 
less prolific than Poland-Chinas, Buroc- 
Jerseys or Chester Whites. Berkshires 
are good grazers. The meat is of fine 





color is 
black,often showing the six 
white points—face, tip of 
tail and feet. Breeders 
used to emphasizé the im- 
portance of the six white 
points, but now the marks 
are not considered essen- 
tial. Also, there are spot- 
ted Poland-Chinas. 

Breed characteristics are 
as follows: Face slightly 
dished; ears droop about 
one-fourth to one-third 
from tip; body is smooth 
with thick, heavy sides; 
hindquarters are thickl 
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fleshed, 





hams are 

wide and deep. Poland- 
China swine are remark- 
ably well adapted for 
crossing on common stock. 
Pigs mature early and are 
ready for market as soon 
as those of any breed. 
Pigs can be made to weigh 
more than 200 pounds in 
six months. Mature males 
in breeding condition 
weigh from 600 to 800 
-pounds ; sows, 450 to 600. 


Duroc-Jerseys Are Red 





Duroc-Jerseys, because of 








that is_already established in a com- 
munity.’ 

When Jud was through talking to me I 
had enough hogology crammed into my 
head to name all the breeds forward and 


backward, and, figuratively, to make 
every one of them eat out of my hands. 
The principal points I have sifted out, to 
guide you in choosing a breed: 


The Two Types of Swine 


The two distinct types of swine are the lard 
and the bacon types. Most swine raisers 
produce the lard type, comprising princi- 

ally the Poland-China, Hampshire, Chester 
White, Berkshire and the Duroc-Jersey 
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their sim- 


A strong, rugged Duroc-Jersey boar 


quality, fat, and lean being well marbled 
Mature males in breeding condition weigh 
from 500 to 600 pounds; sows, 400 to 500 
pounds. Berkshires are popular in Eastern 
and New England States. Jud told me that 
this breed now predominates in Chestei 
a: Pa., the original home of Chester: 
Thites. 


Chester Whites Originated in Pennsylvanik 


The Chester-White breed gets its name 
from Chester county, Pa., where the breec 
originated about 100 years ago. Fron 
there the breed has spread over the 
country. 

Chester Whites are long, thick, deep 





ilarity to [3 
Poland-Chinas in size and |}# 
conformation, are some- 
times called “red Poland- 
Chinas.” Cherry-red is 
a popular color; mature 
animals often become 
much lighter or even 
darker in color. 
Duroc-Jersey sows are 
prolific and are good 
milkers and mothers. Ani- 
mals of this breed are good 
grazers, and are especially 
adapted to following cat- 
tle in feed lots. Pigs ma- 
ture early. Duroc-Jerseys 





male 








cross well 
with other 
breeds. Mature males in 
breeding condition weigh 
from 600 to 750 pounds; 
sows, 450 to 500. This 
breed is popular in South 
America. Quite a few ani- 
mals of this breed were 
recently shipped to Brazil. 
The breed originated in 
New Jersey. 


Jud Likes the Berkshires 


Jud fairly shone when he 
told me about the Berk- 
shire breed. That is the 
breed he raises. 











The Berkshire is one of 


Giscldest breeds 


‘The Berkshire is one of 
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Poland-Chinas often show six white points 


have good-sized bones, but are loosely 
coupled. Faces are dished slightly; ean 
break one-third of the distance from the 
base. Snouts are of medium length. Cola 
is white; hair tends to be wavy. Sow: 
rank high in fecundity, are exceptionally 
good mothers and ilkers. Cheste 
Whites cross well with other breeds, but 
best with pigs having superior bone an 
feet. As feeders, Chester Whites rani 
high. Mature males weigh about 6% 
pounds; sows, 450 pounds. 


Hampshires Originated in England 


The Hampshires get their name from 
Hampshire county, England, where ths 
{Continued on page 4” 
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» Columbia 
ty. Record Catalog” 


















| Here 
nic ‘s the latest 


<a news from music land 


the ETWEEN the covers of this handsome sai 
book you will find 488 interesting pages 
. of up-to-the-minute musical information. 
The newest successes of the most popular 
stars of opera, concert, and veuderiie, The 
best and latest dance music. The triumphs 
of great phony orchestras and military 
bands. e ‘weirdest jazzings. Songs and 
music of all lands and all ages. All the 
music of all the world is yourston Columbia 
Records. ; 

Here you will find thousands of fascinat- 
ing numbers conveniently indexed in this 
complete and authoritative encyclopedia of 
nusic. 

This new Columbia Catalog is indispen- 
sable to music lovers who wish to keep their 
records up to date. Every Columbia dealer 

... has a limited supply for distribution with- 
out charge. Be sure to get your copy before 
zhis complimentary edition is exhausted. 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models ~ 
up te $300; Period Designs up to $2200. 


és make « good reeord great, play it on the Columbia Grafenols 


leOLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Two Poultry 


Farm Journal has pointed out 
various systems by which the prof- 


De: the past few months The 


itable layers may be selected—by trap- 
nesting, by width of space between the 


lvic bones, by the condition of the pelvic 

mes, by distance between the pelvic and 
kee}, bones, by type, etc. 

ere is a theory, said to be reliable, by 
which the best layers are selected while 
vhpeeer at the age of six or seven weeks. 
is method, it is claimed, will also hold 
good in the selection of cockerels at that 
, enabling one to pick out such birds as 
will produce heavy-laying pullets. 

The illustration at the top of the page 
shows three types of young that are classed 
as good, medium pact poor. These pullets 
are the same age, had the same care, and 
were members of the same flock. 

Prof. E. C, Foreman, of the Michigan 

icultural College, says that a chick 
follows a definite order in feathering. The 
wing feathers are always the first to ap- 
= next the tail; then the breast and 

y feathers, and finally the back. The 
pullet’s capacity for laying is measured b 
the amount of feathers covering the bac 
at the age of six or seven wecks, according 
to breed. 

For instance, birds of the Mediterranean 
class, like the Leghorns, Minorcas, etc., 
mature more quickly than chicks of our 
American class. When six weeks old they 
should be completely covered with feath- 
ers. Breeds of the American class— 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode 

and Reds—would require seven weeks 
to feather fully. At either age (according 
to breed) the pullets that have fully feath- 
ered should be leg-banded, which can be 
done with a celluloid band. If these birds 
are not marked at the ages given, it will 
be found difficult to pick them out later 
when all pullets are in full plumage. 

Professor Foreman says some strains 
of poultry are noted for their early ma- 
turity, while other strains are the opposite. 
Leghorn pullets, properly reared, should 
begin laying between four and a half and 
six months of age, while breeds of our 
American class generally require two weeks 
longer, and begin laying when they are 
from five to six and one-half months old. 

This same principle can be applied in 
the selection of cockerels for breeding. 
Early maturity (denoted by quick feath- 
ering), rapid development of comb and 
wattles, early crowing, marked activity and 
vigor—all these are points in favor. There 
should be a rapid and yet steady growth 
of the cockerel, but he must be well 
balanced; that is, every part should be in 
ge For instance, a large-bodied 

ird with small comb would be out of 
aeetion; so would a small body and a 
comb. 


The Sex of the Unhatched Chick 


This theory is an old one, and yet new to 
many of the present geanien. I became 
acquainted with it about forty-five years 
ago. The theory was that if the air-cell is 
directly atthe apex or blunt end of the 
egg, it will hatch a lively cockerel, of 
quick growth and light plumage. If the 
air-cell is on the right side of the blunt 
end, in a vertical or slanting position of the 


BOO 


The location of the air-cell, it is said, 
- denotes the sex of the unhatched chick 
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Theories That Need Testing . 


To pick good layers when chicks, and to tell the sex of eggs 
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egg, a pullet of quick, 
healthy growth, and 
with good laying 

ualities will be pro- 
Secod> but if the air 
space is on the left 
side the result of the 
hatch will be good 
for nothing but the 
pot. The inside of 
the egg: floats, and 
turns inside the shell. 

I confess my faith 
is not very strong in 
this theory. I do not 
think it possible for 
mankind to discover 
this secret of the sex 
of unhatched chicks, 
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but that it may be 
tried by those who 
are curious and love 
to investigate, I give it here. We were told 
that only eggs pointed at the ends should be 
used, and to avoid any that have a tendency 
to roundness of form; also, to examine the 

ition of the air cavities in the eggs, and 
if cockerels alone are wanted, to retain only 
those eggs in which the cavity is placed 
directly at the apex of the blunt or large 
end, avoiding all that have them placed 
at all on the side. 

I believe this theory originated in 
England, or some other foreign country, 
for I have before me a clipping credited 
to the London Journal of Horticulture, 
published in 1874,in which a writer says: 

“One of your correspondents revives 
the old question about the sex of eggs; I 
send you my experience. winter an 
old country poultry keeper told me he 
could distinguish the sex in eggs. I 
laughed at him, and was none the less 
skeptical when he told me the following 
secret: ‘Eggs with the air-bladder on the 
center of the crown of the egg will pro- 
duce cockerels; those with the bladder on 
one side will produce pullets.’ The old 
man was so certain of the truth of this 
dogma, and his poultry yard so far con- 
firmed it, that I determined to make ex- 
periments upon it this year. I have done 
so, carefully registering every egg that 
had the bladder vertical, and every one 
that had the bladder on one side, kan 
ame? one in which it was not decidedly one 
or the other, as in some it is only very 
slightly out of the center. The following 
is the result: Fifty-eight chickens were 
hatched. Three are dead, eleven are yet 
too young to decide upon their sex; of the 
remaining forty-four every one has turned 
out exactly true to the old man’s theory. 
This, of course, may be an accidental 
coincidence, but I shall certainly try the 
experiment again.” 

The late Joseph M. Wade, who in the 
—_ seventies edited the Fanciers’ Journal, 
in Philadelphia, related a report given 
him by William J. Pyle, of West Chester, 
Pa., in which Mr. Pyle said he solved the 
“egg mystery” and if any one followed his 
instructions closely he would succeed 


we fora 
“Last summer,” said Mr. le, “I 
hatched 122 chicks, 119 of which were 
poe from eggs selected on this tomy 
always select of medium size, 
lieving them to be the best for this purpose. 
I then get al kerosene lamp and take 
anegg in myright hand, between the thumb 
and two forefingers, big end uppermost, 
and hold it as near the light as possible; 
then I lay the little finger of the left hand 
across the middle of the egg. This will 
throw the light in the egg. Then I turn the 
egg around slowly, and perceive a dark 
spot the size of a dime directly in the 
center of the large end, or on one side.” 
Here are the theories. It will be interest- 


The fully-feathered chick is the choice of the lot. She is the layed 


ing to try them. I do not want to vouch 
for their accuracy. I am giving them te 
Farm Journal readers just as they were 
given to me. M. K. B. 


How To Get the January Egg 





«“ A JANUARY egg is worth much more | 


than a July one. to get the 
tes, H. 


Janu: egg,”’ writes 


” 


of fresh meat and fresh eggs. 


In line with Mr. Johnson’s hints comes — 


some sage advice by George H. Lee: 


“During January and February in the~ 
Northern states the interest is largely in © 


keeping up the egg supply and in bringing 


_ flock into the breeding season in the 
t 


experience that most of the spring troubles 


are caused by poor condition of the birds © 


through improper winter feeding. 


“The most common fault in poultry 7 
work is failure to provide sufficient green 7 
food or vegetable matter. Lots of people ~ 
do not realize that a chicken must have ~ 

lenty of green food just the same as a 
sea or cow must have hay; this is not 
because of any of the ingredients contained 
in the bulky food, but simply because it is | 
needed to dilute the more concentrated | 
—. richer food, and to provide greater ~ 


“A few da: 
preparation that I had 
pressed tablets of so 
matter, but was surprised to read the 
claim that the only advantage in the 


eh 
stuff is the mineral matter, and that the © 


tablets were intended to furnish the 


mineral matter that the chickens would 4 


ordinarily get in the green food. 


“That is the biggest piece of foolishness 
I ever heard of in the feéding of either ~ 
poultry or stock. One might as well ex- “@ 


pect to work the same trick successfull 


on a horse or a cow instead of feeding ‘A 


are the result of 
good housing, variety in feeding, proper © 


a i 
anuary or winter eggs 
care, and selected females. 


A good poultry house is one that affords 7 
lenty of ventilation without drafts. The © 
owls must be protected, especially at | 
i while on the roost. Fresh air never — 
, but cracks in walls and ~ 
e There — 
must be ample room in the house so that ” 


ni 
ied pou 


ve often done so. 


the hens have opportunity to scratch and 
exercise. Co 


weatner. 


that lay during cold weather. 


Eggs are the product of feed. We must 
supply the proper feed or there will be no — 


[Continued on page 55] 





- H. Johnson. ; 
“Poultry should furnish a eonstant supply | 


possible condition. It has been my © 


ago I saw a circular: of a | 
5 ory was com- 
ied vegetable — 


ortable, busy hens never © 
worry to get outdoors during cold, blustery ~ 
They are contented indoors— — 
and contented, ha: PPy hens are the ones — 
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Simply let us know, by means of the coupon in this advertisement, 
d we will mail you our new 1920 Book of Home Plans free! We show 
uone home here. But think of the pleasure and profit of seeing 200. 


We not only draw the plans, but furnish all materials, as specified, to build these 


at guaranteed prices. 


ction, from one responsible company. 


No extras to pay! 


You buy.the whole house in one 


Three strong banks vouch for us. Our 


tee of Satisfaction or Money Back protects you. 


Why a Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Is Distinctive 
House planning requires originality, long 
sive training and much -practical 
Only architects who command 
salaries are capable of giving distinc- 
toahome. We can and do employ a 
force of such men because we plan 
fora nation. We have over 200,000 
in the United States. 
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Every Gordon-Van Tine Home 
kitchen case, etc., and other 
conveniences’ which make a 
& home. The housewife will 
what these are from. our catalogue. 


ay 
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Ready-Cut and Big Volume Savings 


Ready-Cut means simply that we do ina 
fraction of time by machines, accurate to 
the 64th of an inch, the hand work that 
carpenters do on the job. This method 
makes big savings for you on labor charges, 
overhead labor on the job. It saves heavily, 
too, when the house is erected; for then the 
carpenter (or you) has only to put the 
house together. The big savings we make 
buying in large volume are also passed 
along. We sell you the material not ready 
cut, if desired. 


The Comfort Conveniences Every- 
one Wants 


Of course home owners desire more than distinc- 
tive appearance. ‘They want big living rooms, com- 
fortabie, well-lighted bedrooms, charming reception 
halls, delightful porches, scientificaliy arranged 
kitchens and lots of closet — All these things 
you get in Gordon-Van Tine f , from the lowest 
to the highest in price, because of our big staff of 
expert architects. 


The Final and Convincing Reason 


For niore than 50 years we have operated under the 
fcllowing safeguard to the gear a “Satisfaction yo 
anteed or Your Money B Our resources of over 


ordon-Van Tine Co: 


isfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back 
Established Over Fifty Years 


7058 Gordon St. 


Davenport, lowa 












OE Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings. 


Address ...22022---2e coco nnn cnnsne-oneccene ae 


Two-story bunga- 
bw, with popular 
low sweeping roof. 
_ yw Seven rooms and 
i attic. Plenty of closet 
space. Downstairs 
hall, 10 ft.x8 fi., 6 


in. Living room, 


























$1,000,000 are back i 
of this guarantee—and our ae 
unblemished reputation formak- * = 
ing good. es 


Why You Should Order 
Immediately 


Nearly everyone has read some- 
where that there is a shortage in 
building materials—famine in lum- 
ber and in millwork. With the 
supply on hand and what the mills 
can cut between now and spring 
only a fraction of vitally necessary 
building can be done. Hundreds of 
thousands of home builders whode- 
lay will be unable to get lumber and 
millwork at any price. .Order now 
and you will be sure of your home 
and the lowest price for years to 
come. Don’t underestimate the im- 
portance of this. Itis the A-B-C of 
trade information. 
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Send for This New 1920 Book 


This book is just of § the ress, It pictures 


and describes our t you know just 
what they look like before A 4 buy. Many pictures 
in goigse cess from photograp’ 3, Gives 
Gonatte, r ices to cover 

everythi os carefully speci- 

fied. No “ex ** to run oR 

your cost 60 per cen ou 


get the real heart interest out 

of this book because there 
nothing more fascinating than 

looking over the very best In 

homes with the thourht in 

mind of one thes as tues suits you, 

Send Coupon 











Dayenport, lowa 


Please send me mee Books 
as checked below 






0D Building Material Catalog 


State.......-------- 

















by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Ce, Akron, @ 
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after 10 months, and nearly 10,000 miies, ef constant haul- 


Photographs showing Geodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires 
éug service for Mr. Herman Marks, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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‘armers Top T Their Markets 
With Pneumatics 


“‘My Goodyear Cords have paid for themselves in ten 
months withall-round savings of time, labor, repairs, 
etc. I figure the reduction in gasoline alone will 
pay the cost of these tires over solids. They have 
traveled nearly10,000 miles to date and are goodfor 
anotheryear atleast.’’—Herman Marks, Farmer and 
Rural Expressman, R.F.D. 6, Waukesha, Wisconsin 








HE advantages of hauling on pneumatics, as demon- 

strated by this dairy farmer and motor expressman, 
are proving of extreme importance to many farmers 
otherwise hampered by a scarcity of labor. 


With motor trucks relieved of the handicaps of solid tires, 
they now haul across soft fields and through deep mud 
and snow on the tractive pneumatics. 


The cushioning of these tires is a source of valuable pro- 
tection to perishable produce and prime livestock which 
must be marketed quickly andsmoothly to secure top prices. 


Both of these qualities of the pneumatics have a firm 
foundation in Goodyear Cord construction, pioneered by 
Goodyear years ago and today the basis of the country- 
wide success of cord pneumatic truck tires. 


It is this Goodyear Cord construction which has made 
pneumatics practical for farm truck service, and thus, has 
enabled farmers to motorize most effectively by using 
pneumatic-tired trucks to keep their power-driven farm 
machinery working at capacity. 


Authentic information, describing how farmers employ 
pneumatic-tired trucks and what they save as a result, can 
be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company at Akron, Ohio. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


This One-Third Acre Netted $1,800 


How the busy bee can help a busy man to increase his profits 


plunge your hands down into your 
kets and announce that your 
oné-third-acre orchard had netted you 
$1,800 this year? I'll wager you would 
not take the prosperity as calmly as Burton 
Russell of Iowa unless, like him, you had 
become used to the increased productive- 
ness of a swarm of bees in a cracker box in 
the last seven years. 

One sul day in June, the psycho- 

ical time for great enterprises to come to 
ight, a stray swarm of bees flew into 
Russell’s bdck yard. Not , 
knowing what else to do with 
them, he hurriedly prepared 
some crude frames in a 
cracker box which he placed 
on the ground beneath the 
tree and shook the bees on it. 
That night he carried the 
rough hive out under the ap- 
ple trees in the orchard, where 
the bees set to work building 
up their new home. All 
summer they worked and by 
fall the temporary hive was 
filled. 

Meanwhile, Russell pro- 
cured books on bees and sub- 
scribed to a bee journal. 
These he studied carefully, 
all the while watching the 
bees closely and observing 
every movement, so that he 
would not be an amateur the 
next season. 

When the cold days came 
Russell carried the box into 
the basement and put it in a 
darkened room. The next 
spring real hives were ready 
for the bees—hives with mov- 
able frames. The bees were shaken from 
each frame into the new hive; then the 
comb was cut from the old frame to fit the 
mew and fastened in by winding twine 
around the comb and frame. The bees 
soon fastened the combs to the new frames. 
When this was finished they ate away the 
twine and the combs were established. 
The old queen bee was destroyed and a 
new one was introduced. This queen cost 
$2.50 which, besides the new hives, was 
the total outlay for several] years. 

All of this happened in 1912 and 1913. 
Since then new queens have been intro- 
duced into new swarms from time to time. 
The queens are sometimes purchased, but 
more often a queen cell is allowed to de- 
velop and the new queen is used. I asked 
Russell when he considers the best time to 
introduce the new queen and he said he 
always introduces them in the fall, about 
September. 


Keeps Tab on Each Queen 


An individual record of each hive and its 
een has been of inestimable value. For 
is purpose a small note-book is used. 

On separate pages, under numbers cor- 

responding to each white. hive in the or- 

chard, are recorded the of the queen, 
the date she was introduced and the amount 
of honey produced each year. Each hive 
is credited with the honey produced (both 
comb and extracted), the number of queen 
eells which develop, and the number of 
swarms each season. By this method an 
accurate account is kept of the ability of 
each hive as well as of the queen. If there 
is a falling off in the honey production, 

ing allowance for the weather and the 


H= would you feel if you could 


ible shortage of honey-producing 
Racers, the blame is laid upon the queen; 
she is destroyed and a new one introduced, 
This record has proved the advisabilit 
of using only the best Italian queens. - It 
has also shown the best time to put away 


By ELIZABETH STORM, Iowa 


for the winter and to take out again in the 
spring. Every new method used has been 
recorded, so the results are in black and 
white as witnesses of all the experiments 
carried on. 


Plenty of Room Prevents Swarming 


Russell says that he has never clipped the 
wings of queen bees to prevent swarming. 
His method of controlling the swarm has 


Se iain 


Each one of these white hives has a number in the record book 


grown out of his own experience and he 
considers it the best of any he knows. 

Plenty of room in the brood chamber is 
the first requirement. When it becomes 
crowded a queen cell is sure to develop. 
A few days before this is hatched the frame 
containing the old queen is transferred to 
a new hive and a number of the workers 
shaken in with her. At night the hive\is 
moved to a new position and the next day 
a new colony is at work in the new home. 
In a few days the new queen hatches in 
the old hive and establishes herself among 
the queenless workers. Thus the number 
of colonies is increased with very little 
trouble to the bees or the beekeeper. 

The entire apiary, which now numbers 
103 colonies, is located in this small or- 
chard. Three hives are placed under each 
tree. This location is of economic im- 
portance to the orchard as the bees are a 
great help in fertilizing the blossoms. There 
has been a marked increase in the apple 
crop since the bees have been installed. 


Winters Half of the Bees Outdoors 


One much-discussed topic in beekeeping 
is wintering over. Russell says that-he 
has tried every method. After seven years 
of experimenting he now stores half of the 
hives away in the basement and the rest 
he leaves outside. This is a matter of pre- 
caution. If the winter should prove too 
severe and those outside be lost, there are 
those stored in the basement. Or if the 
basement becomes too Warm, lacks venti- 
lation, or for any other reason the bees 
die, there are the colonies outside to fall 
back upon. 

The hives left outdoors are set in large 
packing boxes which have been provided 
with openings to correspond with those im 
the hive. Leaves are packed on all sides 
and top, and a lid is fitted on. This ma 
be done as soon as the honey is remov 
in September, for the bees can still go in 


a 


and out as long as the weather permi 
If the hives are stored in the baseme 
they are not put away until the bees hay 
baits good fly in November. Then thi 
are placed in a dry, darkened room whe 
there is plenty of ventilation. 
though they do not fly, bees are y 
dormant but remain quite awake 
winter and stir about in the hive. Dam 
ness will bring on disease and too m 
light will draw them out of the hive g 
they will cause more or less troub 
Russell waits until the first blossoms ap 
pear on the soft maple treg 
to take the hives out in spring 
As the days warm up the beg 
venture out and are soon @ 
work in earnest, 


Three Tons of Honey 
Last Year 


Now let us look at the profit 
able side of this very fascinate 
ing pastime. In 1916 and 
1917 the weather was ide 
and the yield most gratifying” 
—an average of 132 pounds 
the hive; 1918 was a very 
— year and the average” 
ell to sixty pounds. Eveg’ 
then, about one and gne-he 
tons were harvested, w 
netted $800. The 1919 croge 
was about three tons. During” 
the war and the sugar short: 
age the price of honey rosé 
and differs now eccording té 
the demand in the locality. 4 
As a rule, the colonies yield” 
somewhat the same, although” 
there is occasionally a weak’ 
one; and there are equally ag 
many exceptions the other 
way. The largest yield was 256 one © 









pound sections taken from one colony, 


representing one season’s work. 


Extracted Honey Sells Readily 


There is an ever-ready market for hon 
The grocers have been handling all Rus 
could produce. He sells large quantita 

in one-pound sections, and the remaindef™ 
is extracted, sealed in labeled jars and” 
sold, The extractor is an economic facto 
in the bee business. The large frames f 
the extractor, the caps are scraped off with 
a capping knife and the honey is whirled” 
out by centrifugal force and drained out af 


the bottom into jars. The combs are uk 5 


harmed, and are replaced in the hive 
ready for the workers to fill again. This 
saves them the time and energy of building ™ 
up new comb every season. q 

The extracted honey sells very well and” 
is available for more purposes in that form. 
It often granulates but this in no way im. | 
pairs the value; in that form it is com) 
sidered by many to be much more palatable, ~ 
However, the jars may be placed in hot” 
water ata temperatureof 150° and the honey © 
will dissolve and remain so indefinitely, 

I inquired the secret of Russell’s-success, 
“To make the time between thought and) 
action as short as possible is the secret OF 
success,” he replied. “One of my college 
professors told us that years ago, and J 

ave found it true in handling been” & 


‘Do you think every farmer ought # 
keep bees and sell honey ? ”Tasked. | 


Not for a minute,” was Russell’s re 
ply. ‘If everybody kept bees and pro” 
duced honey, there would be no market 
for honey. I do think many more farms; 
especially farms with orchards, ought | 
keep a colony or two to produce honey ~ 
the table, and to pollenate the blossom. 


And I like Russell’s way of looking at — 


it. Don’t you? If 


homer, these sofia te se eaten A 
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The One-M 





an Tractor You 


Can Use Every Day 


It Really Replaces Horses 
and Mules 


ERE is a one-man, single-unit Tractor you can use not 
just twenty-five or thirty days a year—but as many days 
as you now use your horses for field work. It will save 
its. cost over and over again for you whether your farm is large 
or small. It costs less to buy than four horses and*does more 


work than they can do. 


It plows &s much with disc or mold 
board as two good horse teams. And 
it cultivates, pulls harrows, discs, 
drills, rollers, mowers, bindefs, pota- 
to diggers, orchard tools—every im- 
plement you now have on your farm, 
and no special ex- 
pensive hitches are 
required. It uses 
the horse-tools and 
implements you 
have now—no need 
to spend hundreds 
of dollars for new 
tools and imple- 
ments to use with 
the Indiana Trac- 
tor. The driver 
rides the implements—you don’t 
need an extra man to ride the Trac- 
tor. It turns shorter than other 
types of tractors—backs up easy— 
handles nicely in close quarters. 

The Indiana Tractor weighs no 
more than one large horse. That’s 
why it really replaces horses and 
really saves money for every farmer. 
There is no waste of fuel and power. 
The Indiana Tractor was designed 
and perfected by the most skilled 
engineers and mechanics to do the 
work of horses without wasting power 








NDEAN 


TRACTOR 


The Worlds Tractor 


and fuel.» It does a year’s work of 
four horses at a gasoline and oil cost 
of about one-third the cost of feeding 
your four horses or mules for a 
year. Saves the cost of one man. 
It does light belt work economically. 

Farmers who 
have had big four- 
wheeled. Tractors 
are now buying the 
Indiana to culti- 
vate and work their 
row crops for they 
can use it to har- 
row, disc and drill 
on ground too soft 
for a heavy tractor. 

The Indiana 
Tractor is ‘‘The World’s Tractor’’. 
It has a dependable Motor, made to 
stand up and last. Every part is 
made the very best, no unnecessary 
parts, it’s simple in construction, any 
one can operate it and make the few 
repairs ever necessary. Indiana Trac- 
tors are built by the old reliable com- 
pany, that makes the Indiana Silo— 
America’s most successful silo. Farm- 
ers everywhere know this company 
and its products, and that they are 
made to give absolute satisfaction. 
Investigate the Indiana Tractor now, 


Write us for book of pictures, made from pho- 
tographs showing the Indiana Tractor actually 
doing all the work that horses and mules do }} 
on a farm. IT’S THE BIGGEST TRACTOR (\.\\ || HT 
PROPOSITION EVER OFFERED A DEALER. , i! 
DEALERS SHOULD WRITE US QUICKLY. — 


of Indiana Owners 
Talk Like This! 


= 








Buy an 


DANA 


Now! 


T WILL more than pay for itself 
the first year, and buy another 
silo for you with the money saved 

the next year and keep on saving 
more than its cost for you, every 
year. More than sixty thousand 
farmers say that it makes better si- 
lage, allows less waste, stays in bet- 
ter condition, lasts longer and that 
they would have no 
other make. 

The higher the price 
of feed, the more it 
saves for you. 


Write for our cat- 
alogue, easy pay- 
ment plan and 
early buyers’ prop- 
osition. 
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THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


LARGEST Silo Manufacturers in the World 


910 Union Buildinga 
910 Indiana Building 
910 Silo Building 


Anderson, Indiana 
Des Moines, Iowa 
.Kansas City, Mo. 
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Shopping for 10,000,000 People 


As related by a property-man of a motion picture company 
To DOROTHY BARRETT NUTTING 


ee HOPE John wil! like my dress,” gays 
the W i I who sD pF iv) Olit “I 
wonder i the iolks will like these ir- 


nishing says the housew buys 
for a family This please 10,000,000 
peopl: ink we Of the “movies,” who 
shop for the all-seeing eye of the camera— 
when we have time to think at all. 

We have many problems in our buying 
that never even occur to the shopper for 
one, or to the-busy housewife. We must 
never, under any circumstances, duplicate 
a set in pictures. To show any articles 
that have been used before is a most fla- 
grant blunder in our work. Everything 
must be new; no picture must resemble 
another. Each room must be as perfect as 
if an architect or decorator had spent 
months in the construction; and this must 
be kept up month after month, year after 
year. 

The first step is the drawing up of actual 
plans with correct dimensions and archi- 
tectural details by our art director. This 
sketch is delivered complete into fhe hands 
of the buyers, for without it the entire idea 
of proportion might be lost and the whole 
effect spoiled. Each article must be of a 
certain size, shape, color and texture, so 
that there will not be the least jarring de- 
tail in the finished picture. This shows 
how carefully our shopping is done. 

When motion pictures were first made 
there was a certain unavoidable extrava- 
gance due to the generally chaotic condi- 
tion of the industry in general; economy, 
when practised at all, generally began at 
the wrong end. For example, there was 
the matter of the black velvet, extensively 
used for visions, backgrounds, darkness 
outside of windows and a multitude of 
other purposes. 

At one of the studios in Hollywood, 
Calif., in those early days, a single piece 
of black velvet 8 x 16 feet was kept under 
lock and key in the office along with the 
eash-box and the company’s official seal. 
There was much rivalry among the direc- 
tors over that cloth, and they used to plan 
ways and means to secure it ahead of their 
competitors. 

Then they got another piece. This was 
a gala day at the studio and a celebration 
was arranged. The roll of velvet was 
christened Augusta. The first piece had 
been christened Toby and from the pair 
has now sprung a generous progeny. It 
was not for any parsimonious reasons that 
more had not baie bought before, but 
simply that in the beginning it did not 


seem necessary to the purchasing depart- 
ment to invest large sums in velvet when 
the same piece could be used over and over 
again. ickabsiaade activity, however, 
demanded more, and today there is in use 
about the huge and extensive studios 
enough expensive black silk velyet to 
carpet a public building. 

Besides the effective black velvet now 











Here is fairy-land from the poetic “Blue Bird” 


stored away on the shelves of the property- 
room there is an endless variety of hang- 
ings, laces, brocades, silks and accessories. 
It is like a peep at fairy-land, or some glori- 
fied department store where one may wan- 
der at will among alleys of priceless fabrics, 
unforbidden to touch and admire. 

On near-by shelves are such queer 
things as foreign telephones of all sorts; a 
whole row of musical instruments; an 
assortment of jewelry and bric-a-brac, to- 
gether with enough leather bags, suitcases, 
satchels and the like, to load an entire 
baggage train. These are, of course, only 
the stock pieces of property that are in 


such constant demand that it would be. 


extravagance to buy for each picture. 
Other parts of the property-room hold 

neat piles of fur rugs, steamer rugs, bed- 

ding of all sorts, together with draperies 
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and still more draperies. There are enough 


college pennants to satisfy the desire 


the most verdant boarding-school fresh 


man, with trophies of football games, 
meets and dances to go with them. 
this simplifies our labors in the shoppilj 
line and our purchases are. constant 
being added to the stock on the shelve 
Recently, in a quaintly old-fashior 
picture for Vivian Martin, it was nece 
to reproduce a bedroom in a home of @ 
early fifties. Old-fashioned furniture | 
that period—the black walnut kind- 


usually simple enough to obtain, but @ 7 


scenarios strictly designated certain e 
rately carved, high-back affairs for be 
dresser and bed. Also the window curt 
must be of brick red—no other shad 
with Nottingham curtains 
from underneath. 

Where to find them in these progres 
days” of scrim curtains and “mission 
furniture? Our little god-of good lt 
who-had been asleep just then, sneaset 
shook himself and awoke to his busine 
We thought of a quaint old neighbor 
ours down in a little country village. Wit 
in a few hours the quaintold black 
furniture was ours. 

It is not often that a case like this 3 
which necessitates our ransacking @ 
country for the necessary accessories # 
our pictures. Usually the big departmel 
stores, who, of course, find us,among ti 
best customers, are able to supply @ 
needs and the ordinary course ef procet 
is no more than a phone call to the spéet 
salesman who handles our orders, Wie 
immediate delivery assured. a 

An example of this occurred in. the fim 
ing of Maeterlinck’s, “The. Blue Bare 
The director desired artificial flowers= 
certain kind fabricated in the millin 
ateliers of Paris, and no others w 
Great was the scurrying pit bu 
about the studio until some one thougas 
phoning the head of the millinery.depa 
ment of one of the great I avi 
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Buy and Sell for Cash 
By H. H. SPRINGER, Indiana 


R nine years of doi ——- 
credit, two years ago P a 
Firictly cash system of buying and selling. 
‘Blace that time I have saved a many 
“Meliars that would otherwise have been 
to me. It took me a long time to 
n this lesson, but I have learned it well. 
When I began business as a market 
I had to buy nearly everything I 
on the long-time payment plan, 
only $200 after paying for my 
It took me seven years to get 
bt, because goods bought on 
me a@ great deal more than if I 
paid cash. Of course, in my case it 
gas convenient and necessary, but in the 
run I paid dear for it. : 
always bought my. groceries, dry- 
hardware and other articles from 
that would trust me fof several 
at a time. In fact, I was paying 
more at my own dealers than town- 
were paying, because they were getting 
ir goods delivered to their doors, while 
was paying the same price and hauled 
purchases home in my wagon. 
opera times I noticed that one strictly 
store sold goods much cheaper than I 
paying for the same articles. Upon 
ing inquiry, ‘I learned that this 
cash store was. able to sell goods 
ry because it bought for cash and 
the “cash and carry” system of 
In this way it saved interest 
and made discounts in buying, and 
same time there were no expensive 
wagons and labor. ‘The store 
the expense of lost-credit ac- 
ith customers unable to pay bills. 
me to thinking. Here I was 
pay for — conveniences 
not use, besides paying the 
their lost accounts with other 
: In addition to this I was 
interest money that the dealers 
they bought for credit. I soon 
to the conclusion that I was on the 
side of the fence, so I changed. 
to the selling end, I have in my 
on several books containing many 
lost accounts. During the 
s of my credit business I lost at 
! in this way; and I am certain I 
jest that much by buying on credit. But 
; again for me. ‘That $400 is as good 
: as it is for the other fellow, and here- 
I intend to keep it. 


Two Farm Essentials 


4 typewriter and a camera should have a 
‘yome on y American farm, if the owner 
to get the most out of his products. 
would as soon try to farm without 
power as to do without either. A type- 
‘Written letter on letter-head stationery, 
tailed promptly, creates a pleasant im- 
ffession on the man who has written to 
— about your products. . 
’ A camera is a valuable aid in selling 
rm products direct by mail. There is 
ing diffi 
alone; 
the truth of statements made in 
beyond all doubt that 
is valuable in our business. 
il laugh at me when I 
have at least half to do 
il. If this is 
mail-order 
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Ry & One wrench 
for all jobs 


on the farm 


For your automobile, your truck, 

your tractor, your silage cutter, your 
cultivator, for all the odd jobs of every de- 
scription that come up every day the Bill- 
mont is the one and only wrench you need. 


It is a powerful tool, the Billmont. The 

drive shaft and socket holder, resting upon 
perfectly ground bearings, run smooth and without 
friction inside a stationary sleeve, heavily knurled for 
a good grip. The solid T-bar sliding handle offers 


ample leverage and a full swing that will start the most stub- 


born nut, and when once started the Billmont “spins ’em off.” 


Makes Hard Jobs Easy 


And that hook nose—it goes and gets °em—no nut or bolt too hard to reach, 
too tight to turn. On Fords: 4th connecting tod nuts, bottom inspection plate 
etud bolts—all the hard ones yield to the Billmont. On the Overland: Starting 
motor cylinder block, front and body nute— every hard nut on every cat, 
truck, tractor or farm implement, acknowledges the Billmont as master. 

Five sockets and an adapter, as well asthe bar handle, go inside. It is © 
time saver, a work saver, a knuckle saver, an invaluable tool on the farm, 


Send for Catalog—Free 


Get a complete description of this wonderful modern wrench. You'll find 
a hundred new uses for it every day. If your hardware store or your auto 
accessory dealer can’t supply you, be sure to write. We'llsee you are supplied, 


Price *zrypch.Sheraemseetetsand oteteg remover complete inbox, $10.00 
Edgar C.Guthard Co. 361 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 
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N a doctor doesn’t know what 
“ is the matter with a patient he 
sometimes gives what doctors call 


a shotgun pe ele that contains 
so many kinds of medicine that it will 


help almost any ailment. Humus comes 
tty near being the shotgun prescription 
or sick soils. 

The Bureau of Soils has found nearly 
1,000 different kinds of soil in this country. 
These-differ in chemical composition, in 
physical characters, and in their behavior 
toward manure, fertilizers and crops. The 
principal reason why we know so little 
about how to treat soils is the multiplicity 
of soil types. By far the greater part of 
our knowledge of soil management is de- 
rived from farm experience, and, there- 
fore, a soil type that is of small extent, and 
on which band are few farms, does not 
have the advantage of a great body of 
practical experience. In such cases it 
sometimes takes several generations to 
work out the details of the best soil 

ment for the particular soil in 
question. 

While each kind of soil is thus peculiar 
in its requirements as to tillage, manures 
and fertilizers, as well as to the crops 
which are adapted to it, there are some 
fundamental principles of soil manage- 
ment. One of these is the necessity of 
keeping the soil well supplied with humus; 
that is, decaying vegetable and animal 
materials. In many cases a large supply of 
a@ good quality of humus, and by that I 
mean humus containing much plant food 
and in condition to decay rapidly, is all 
that is required to make a soil fertile. In 
others we must add plant food of one kind 
or another. Lime is often needed, espe- 
cially where the rainfall exceeds thirty- 
five inches a year. Cases are known in 
which fertilizers alone, with very little 
humus, will make a soil productive of 
‘certain crops. The whole subject of soil 
management is therefore complicated, but 
a plan that suceeeds on many soils is worth 
frying on all, and a farm that has been 
built up to a high state of fertility is 
always a matter of general interest. 

Sam McCall’s farm in West-Central 
Alabama is one of the mast interesting in 
the entire country. At the end of the 
Civil war Sam was a young man, just 
married. In some way he got possession 
of 160 acres of poor, abandoned land. The 
first year he put in forty acres of crops, 
but did not raise enough to live on, so he 
and his wife worked out among the white 
people that winter. Meanwhile, this un- 
tutored negro was thinking and observing. 
He saw his white neighbors putting leaves 
from the forest on their land, with good 
results. He decided to try it. He was not 
able to handle forty acres this way, so he 
cut down his tilled area to ten acres. He 
covered this entire area with a good coat- 
ing of leaves and put the seil in good con- 
dition by plowing and tillage. 

The results were quite astonishing. The 
ten acres produced enough to support his 
family in comfort that winter. Sam 
reasoned that if cutting down the tilled 
area from forty acres to ten acres produced 
such wonderful results it would pay to cut 
still further. Finally he got down to two 
acres, and for nearly forty years has con- 
fined his efforts to this small area. He 
continued: for several years to cover the 
ao gta — with leaves sora ore 

a was getting better 

the best of hie- neighbors 


than of his neighbors. 
ee ee of farm- 
In the plan 


oats in rows 
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Humus—the Shotgun Prescription 





between the rows of cotton. Next spring 
he planted corn between the rows of oats. 
In May, when the oats were harvested, he 
lanted cotton in the corn. In this way 
e got three crops a year from all his 
land. 

Sam concluded that if forest leaves were 
helpful, the leaves and stalks of his crops 
would be helpful also. He therefore 
adopted the practise of carefully returning 
to the soil all the refuse of his crops. After 
a while he decided that the crop refuse 
was enough, and stopped using leaves from 
other sources. This worked all right, for 
his crops were now so abundant that they 
furnished all the humus the soil needed. 

The last time I heard from Sam he was 
getting two and one-half bales of cotton 
(ten times the average yield of the South), 
forty bushels of corn and forty bushels of 
oats from each acre each year. He had 
for many years selected seed from his best 
cotton plants, which had added greatly to 
his yield. For some years he had been 
selling most of his cottonseed at fancy 
prices, and the Sam McCall cotton is now 
well-known in more than one state. From 
these two acres Sam was getting a revenue 
of about $500 a year, at pre-war prices. 

I would not recommend his methods for 
general practise in the South, especially 
his limit of two acres to the man. Nor 
would it be wise for southern farmers 
generally to try to grow three crops a year 
on the same land. But Sam’s experience 
in building up a run-down soil carries a 
lesson of great practical importance. All 
he did was to supply the soil with an 
abundance of humus of good quality, and 
there are few soil types that would not 
respond handsomely to such treatment. 
A good quality of stable manure is, of 
course, one of the best sources of humus. 





The City Man’s Chances 
as a Farm-Hand 


Many letters come to this department 
from city people who read farm ‘papers, 
and who hope some day to become farmers. 
Some of them want to know where to go 
to begin farming. Others ask advice about 
types of farming, or about the manage- 
ment of some particular crop or kind of 
live stock. Questions like these can not be 
answered with ‘any degree of satisfaction. 
But there is a question recently received 
which admits of an answer: 

“What can you say as to the advisabilit 
of a city man moving to the country with 
the purpose of working as a farm-hand, 
and what are the chances for a man 
without farm experience of supporting a 
family in this way?” 

In the first place, a man without farm 
experience, but with industry and in- 
telligence, can learn enough in two months 
on a farm to make him an acceptable 
farm-hand, though he will still need much 
instruction. In two or three years he 
can learn enough to justify him in under- 
prom | the management of a moderate- 
sized farm. 

A young man with no one but himself 
to support can, if he will, save enough as 
a farm-hand to set up as tenant farmer in 
about five or six years. If he is of the 
piseee sort he can soon make a reputation 

or indus 
will give considerable bank credit. 
With what he can save and with the credit 
he can establish, he may in three ‘ 
certainly in four or five, be able to begin 
farming as his own boss on a rented farm. 


e Well —s, Tne Farm Doctor | 


, frugality and good sense that 




















By that time he should be ready to marrgy 
If he gets the right kind of helpmeet, § 
should be able to save enough in eight ¢ 
ten years as a tenant farmer to make § 
half payment on a good farm of his own 

The case is different when the man 
without capital and has a family to sup 
port. The cost of living is less in the coume 
try than in the city, but wages are algg 
lower, and there are few types of farming 
that furnish steady employment through. 
out the year. A good hired man with 
small family can get a house to live 
(though it is often little more than a shack) 
a garden patch, and can keep a few 
chickens and a pig. Usually, also, the 
family can get what milk it needs, and 
wood for fuel if the farm has plenty af. 
woodland. All this is in addition to the 
wages. 

The remainder of the family’s living, ims 
cluding clothes and medical attendar 
comes out of the wages. This leaves g 
little for savings. Also, there will be little “a 
in the way of recreation. It would be an ® 
exceptional family that could get ahead ig © 
this way. But if the peri d is willing to © 
put up with the least possible convenience 7 
and luxury, and if both husband and wife 7 
are strong and hard-working, it is possible © 


to succeed. a 
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If the man is studious as well as indu® ~ 
trious, there is a chance that after three ~ 
or four years he might have a chance t@ 
assume the management of a farm whose © 
owner furnishes all the capital. Th 7 
chances of this kind are not plentiful, . 
there are farmers who are getting old and | 
who would like to have a capable man take ~ 
charge of things for them. The usual © 
arrangement in such cases is for the owner ~ 
to get two-thirds and the working man ~ 
ager one-third of the farm proceeds, the © 
working manager paying for what hired — 
labor is necessary. This is a little better ~ 
than working for wages. In time it would © 
be possible in this way to save enough to — 
own an outfit of teams and implements and 7 
become a tenant on the half-share plan. ~ _ 
But it would be a long time before a map ~ 
— own a farm mi such » one 4 

peaking in a general way, it is not wise © 
for a city man with a family and with no @ 
capital to undertake to make his way back 
to the land. a 

If a man had $1,500 or $2,000 saved up, ~ 
it would be quite feasible to work asa farm: 
hand for two or three years (long enough § ~ 
to learn the rudiments of farming) and 
then rent a good farm. 














Canada Thistle 


An Ohio reader describes a weed as follows 
“It grows three or four feet tall, has @ 
pinkish flower much like the common 
thistle, but it is impossible to get rid of it 
by cultivation. It comes up from th 
roots which spread out and seem to grow 
a new stalk at every joint.” aa 
This is undoubtedly Canada thistle. 
To eradicate it, cut six or seven times 
during the season. Don’t allow the top9 
to y giw higher than three inches:, Even 
wi 
over. 













this ‘treatment a few plants may livé 

. If they do, repeat the treatment — 
the following year. is method can, of 
course, be applied only to small patches 
of the weeds. Directions for treatment oD 
a larger scale will be given later.” 
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W® GALLOWAY 


See this great book of finest quality Agricultural Imple- 

ments — Separators, Engines, Spreaders, Feed Mills, 

Wagons, Buggies, Harness, Plows,—everything needed on the 

farm. If there was a time to stretch your dollars and take advantage of Gal- 

loway’s Direct-To-You savings this is the time. For years in thisfarm paper 

~. Galloway has been telling you of the Galloway policy of ** Dividing-the- 
Melon.” Do you know what “ Dividingthe Melon” means? It means that 
when you buy from Galloway you get “half the melon” in actual savings on 
every Galloway Implement—less on every dollar you spend—because it comes 
right off the factory floor—straight from the maker to you. So I urge you to 


Buy Your Separators, Engines and 
Spreaders Direct from Galloway’s Factories 


You take no risk. Every Galloway implement is guaranteed to satisfy or your money comes back. You 

can have 30, 60 and 90 days’ trial in your field or on your work. Galloway 7 ey must not only sat- 
isfy you on paper or in looks, but in the actual work they do for you on the farm. And I give you choice 
of five easy buying plans. Get my 1920 Book now. It means money in your pocket, 


we Separators Finest Quality Snreaders 


Galloway’s Sanitary gives real and lasting service. Built up toa With Whirlwind Distributor 
high standard—not down“to a price—but sold at a big saving Th h \ h h—built rich 
because direct from the factory. Thousands of users say it’s the ey are honest clear through—built rig : 
best ever. Is simple, strong and absolutely sanitary. Skims ant sold rigat, One on a farm ~_ y 
close. Easy to run and clean. All working parts run in oil Sells a. The new No. 8 beef — 
spray. Every drop of milk gets full skimming force of ©4SY £0 load, with unsurpasse roller feed, 
the bowl. 90 days’ working trial on your farm will ‘suring light draft—all steel V rake—extra 
prove everything I say is so, Compare the Galloway Strong beater teeth that tear manure to 
side by side with other machines—the highest priced eit orente ta te Ae ge 
Four good sizes at ones you know and see how it outskims them. acre, Two horses pull load easier than 3 or4 
horses can handle old style spreader. Will 


F Money-Savi \e = 
ibe. — 500 the. 750 Ihe. 950 ibe, E tl £ ine S 1920 Models pay for itself in increased crops. Turns your 














Gall Enci liable, d RES manure crop into a gold mine, 
oway Engines are reliable, dependable an 
economical. They will do more work for you W Ht N ff Use the 
and do it better at less cost than the best r | a ow : Coupon 
— a Ue rn ned ¢ wig one Don’t hesitate. I urge you to get my new 1920 
Spe, seed valine: Fast, a Se Book. See why you don’t have to pay two and 


right. Second, because they are made right. 


i ; thre i i y 
5 ee prices for your implement, yet get the 
The best of materials are used by skiiled heat shade, oe ; conten ae 


oan a er nape ty io so, Buy from Galloway at the manufacturer’s 
finest equipment that money can buy. New Price and save the difference. We ship 
1920 Sodels for any farm power work—port- meey | from points near you and save 
able or stationary type. Develop way above Youonfreight, Send Coupon Now. 
rated horsepower. Big bore, long stfoke. WM. GALLOWAY, Pres, 


¥/ _ Valves in head like automobile engine. Extra 
feary y counter-balanced fly wheels. Every pat “Phe Wm. Galloway Co. 
interchangeable, G=enrvauis ~ Fee 407 Galloway Station, 
Frost proof- Q=gage——= -q WATERLOO, IOWA 


works winter 





The Masterpiece Seven 
and five other sizes for any farm work 











407 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. ww. catcoway, Pres 
Send me your 1920 Bargain Book. i 











Be sure to put an X opposite i] 
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HERE is one place in America where 
farmers are not afraid to say, “No!” 


if they are offered a price below cost 
of production. That place is Western 
Canada, home of the world’s strengest and 
greatest farmers’ cooperative movement. 

The more than 60,000 farmer-members 
of the United Grain Growers, representing 
one in three of all farm owners and tenants 
of the three prairie provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, have a 
paid-up capitalization of $3,000,000; re- 
serve fund of more than $2,000,000, and 
have assets of more than $12,000,000, and 
in 1918 paid their shareholders dividends 
of ten per cent. This combine of farmers 
transacts an annual business of more than 
$100,000,000 in buying and selling for the 
members. 

The combine operates nearly 650 grain 
elevators in country communities, and two 
large public and two large private elevators 
at the head of the Great Lakes, where 
western grain enters commerce. They 
conduct the largest grain-exporting busi- 
mess on the North American continent, 
having headquarters m New York city, 
and a string of foreign cofinections. 


Started Twelve Years Ago 


All this has been achieved in a dozen years, 
in a field strewn with the failures of a 
hundred farmers’_ cooperative dreams, 
although the actual! movement was born 
back in 1901, when a small group of 
farmers met at the little town of Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan. This group of 
serious-faced farmers, determined and 
hardened, were assembled for the purpose 
of discussing the abuses and hardships to 
which settlers between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky mountains were being 
subjected by the gluttonous middlemen, 
who were milking the hard-working 
settler of every penny the trade would 
stand, and who, if permitted to continue, 
would be certain to blast a wonderful new 
country of hope and opportunity. The 
man who took the initiative in organizing 
that little party was W. R. Motherwell, 
now Minister of Agriculture of Saskatch- 
ewan. 


Remember, that those were the days of | 


thirty and forty-cent wheat, and you will 
not wonder that hard-thinking tillers of 
the soil took what was considered at that 
time a revolutionary action. 
“J had been very fnuch impressed,’’ says 
Mr. Motherwell, ‘‘with the necessity of a 
anént organization among farmers 
to represent the special requirements of 


. the grain-growing interests of the country, 


to press persistently for an improvement 
of market conditions, transportation and 
warehousing, and for the introduction of 
amended legislation from time to time. A 
campaign to organize local associations 
was undertaken immediately, with the 
gratifying result that when the first grain 
wers’ conference was held two months 
ter, no less than thirty-eight locals were 
represented.” 


Trast Is Minus Bad Features 


This small beginning has developed. into 
the world’s greatest farmers’ trust—minus 
the usual bad features of trusts, It is 

composed of five separate units— 
the Manitoba Grain-Growers’ Association, 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the United Farmers of Alberta 
the United Grain Growers, Limited, and 
the Saskatchewan perative Elevator 


Sompany. The first three represent what 


may be termed the educational side of the 
sombine, the remainder being the trading 
pide; yet as all the stock in the trading 
scompanies is held by members of the 


educational associations, and since the 


former, in fact, finance the pr da of 
the latter, the two ‘branches dovetail so 
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The grain growers market their grain through their own elevators a a | 


exactly that jointly they comprise a some- 
what outstanding and significant move- 
ment which in the West is generally known 
as the ‘“‘grain growers’ movement.” 

Up until the formation of these units 
the farmers stood practically alone. They 
were the only ones who did not control 
the selling price of their commodity, based 
upon cost of production plus handling 
charges; they had to take what the world 
would give. “The more of their produce 
there was on the market,.the less: they 
got, no matter how much it cost to produce 
their crops. 

In 1906, the first year that the farmers’ 
trading company operated, it handled 
less than three per cent of the total 
volume of grain exported from Western 
Canada—about 70,000,000 bushels; in 
1917 the two companies handled about 
thirty per cent of about 250,000,000 bush- 
els, or more than the total output of the 
country ten years before. 


Also Sell Live Stock 


The farmers wanted to get away from the 
one-crop plan, and thus live-stock raising 
became quite a side-line among wheat 
farmers. Thus the leaders entered live- 
stock selling for the shareholders, selling 
more than 3,000 car-loads of cattle, hogs 
and sheep last year. The live-stock busi- 
ness alone of the United Grain Growers, 


. at the Calgary stock-yards increased by 


Weiss 


more than $1,000,000 in 1917; from 830 
car-loads in 1916 to 1,417 cars in 1917. 
This does not include the $500,000 busi- 
ness done at Edmonton, or the large 
assignments sent east. 

The company operates a live-stock de- 
partment, supplying members with infor- 
mation as to market and the handling of 
cattle. It also aids in the organization of 
local shipping associations. One local 
branch in Eastern Alberta paid its 
members more than $3,000 profit above 
what could have been received under the 
old method of selling stock through com- 
mission men. 

The collective buying power of these more 
than 60,000 farm families is tremendous. 
They have a unique system of internal dis- 


tribution. Each local organization sends in . 


its requisition to headquarters for a large 
district: This means that practically the 
whole of the saving effected in wholesale 
buying is passed on to the individual 
members. More than $8,000,000 worth 
of cooperative trading will be done this 
ear—coal, flour, machinery, fencing, 
umber, fruit, groceries, etc. ‘The farmers 
own- a 300,000,000-foot tract of British 
Columbia timber, together with saw. and 
planing mills necessary to work this up 
into any kind of lumber for the use of the 


InCalgary, the united grain growers own 


a! 


a building several steries high, occupy 
a. city square. In this the execuf 
offices are housed and the supplies 
stored. The first floor is devoted to shows 
rooms where farm implements and farmj 
supplies are on exhibition. From here the” 
locals receive their orders and supphiea 
The farmers also own their own farm” 
paper—The Grain Growers’ Guide. It ig 
of, by and for farmers, and can easily be 
rated as one of the brightest of paper 7 
printed today. a 
It was discovered that unscrupulousland 
salesmen were fleecing the newcomers % 
Therefore, a branch agency for the sale of 
land was organized by the farmers, and | 
today they can truthfully say that they @ 
help the settlers in buying land and estab © 
lishing homes. 4 
~ This combine of sincere, honest farmers @ 
has demonstrated to the world what a] 
band of tillers of the soil can do bes E. 
asa team. It has not only revolutionized ~ 
farm practises in Western Canada, but 7 
has also changed the political complexion 7 
of Canada as a whole, though it is nota © 
political party. ‘ 


Farmers’ Exchange Is Thriving 


HE North Haledon Farmers’ Exchanga “@ 
of New York, is doing a thriving bus ~ 
ness. The past year the annual ; 
shows that it sold $23,790 worth of feed, 
and paid an eight per cent dividend to the 
stockholders after putting one per cent 

into a sinking fund. The Exchangil 
building a concrete warehouse of its own, 
and prospects leok bright for the future. 


Saved by Cooperative Buying 


| jp cemege- of Dukes and Nantucket | 
islands, lying off the Massachiset™ — 
coast, saved more than $150 on each’ 
four twenty-ton cars of feed purchased 6& 
operatively, The islands, each of whi 
constitutes a separate county, use 
three cars of feed a month. . 
The county agent, who covers botl 
counties, called attention to the advantage 
of cooperative buying, and the farm ®t 
reau Officers arranged with loeal 13 
officials for the purchase of feed in 
The farmers deposit their ordera at the 
bank on the first of every month. 
When orders aggregating a car-load have 
been deposited the bank buys the feed, 
pays for it upon arrival, and notifies the © 
armers when it is ready for delivery. Bach 
farmer makes terms with the bank, either ~ 
paying’ cash or giving his note bearing — 
six per cent interest, and is given an @ 
proval sli sot ane elena his sh 
the attendant at the. car delivers the g 
to the buyer. © ~*~ er : 
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Less Time On the Road 
| More Time In the Field 





: a) tHe 


Uae 


—when air in tires is replaced with 





tire repairs is time lost —and paid for. 


EE SSCIU« 


“OVER 100,000 USERS” 
Farm help is high-priced. Time costs money. 





Every minute spent in 
Essenkay, instead of air in 


the tires, does away with tire repairs, saves that time and that money 


— gives 


NO PUNCTURES 


On hard or dirt roads or in the field, Essenkay- 
illed tires ride like air, For haying or habling, in 
any kind of weather, in any season of the year, 

kay proves its numerous advantages over 


air. It has done so for over 
100,000 users — on passenger 
cars, ogg vag and tractors. It is 
im use by farmers throughout 
the country. It eliminates 

as well as loss of time, 
for breakdowns are sometimes 

to the load. 


Free Trial—Send the Coupon 


We gladly accept the risk and responsibility for proving that 
Essen<ay is essential on your farm. 
js ope. to you without restrictions or obligations. Write today! # 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MEMBER AMERICAN TIRE FILLER INDUSTRY, (inc.) 


20—220 West Superior Street, Chicago 








Essenkay 
Is Guaranteed 


against being affected by heat, cold, 
water, mud, friction, atmospheric or 
climatic conditions, hardening 
crumbling or flattening. 








for Esvenkay Dealershivs will be considered for territory not yet assigned 








Our liberal Free Trial offer 


~ 


» 


H The Easenkay Products Co., 
Essenkay Building, 

20—220 West Superior Street, Chicago 

Please send me without obligation, full 


@ details of your Free Trial offer and Semen 
the free book, “The Story 


the man more time in the field and less on the road! 


NO BLOWOUTS 


Essenkay is safe even on glass, tacks or nails, 
Besides it is economical. 
and does away entirely with the need and the cost 
of spare tires, spare rims, pumps, jacks, inner tubes 


It doubles tire mileage 


and tire tools. Resilient like 

air, Essenkay contains no trace 

of rubber, and therefore has none 

of the weaknesses of rubber. It 
is easy to install, and may be 

used again and again—transf 

from old casings to new. Inves- 

tigate it. Costs nothing. 
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1a’SELECTED’ Farm 
In Western Canada 
—Make Bigger Profits! 


The most wonderful opportunity fn Se world for Busi- 

Farmers is in the “SELECTED” Farms, which can 

bought for $15 to $40 an are along the lines of the 
National iways in Western Canada. 


“SELECTED” Farms 


These “SELECTED” Farms are carefully chosen from 
‘Ainerica age of the richest whest on and ae country in 
meet your special n experts repre- 

senting f «0 [oe of railway Whose A Em . while free 

great practical value. 


A Cordial Welcome 


Western Canada extends s helpful hand d tohomeseshers, 


ecient 
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ly nei ge — — al 
fe summers and dry, cold, 
thy winters await you you in’ this wonderfully prosperous 
Big Profits in‘ Wheat, Dairying, 
Beef and Dairy Cattle 
“SELECTED” Farms average more than 20 bushels of 
wheat Ere. es specially pe ae ommaiions a 
Pete of 60 r acre is n 
Dairying am y profitable, phat soll soil ‘and eli- 
mate are well adapted to it is shown in greatly increased 
production and -_ Cy: maintained. ak sere wae 
gparket awaits all that Western Canada 
cae dairy enttie yea great profits. 
prai ‘asses, 
3 —¥¢ e fine hay. Cattle and horses 
enly nai shelter most of the winter end bring high 
prices without grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
Ong ke mrad Solar eds en oy ong 
ner are & 
Cee eee terns on SELECTED" Ferme: bout 10 
op coed cash own, balance in eq over & 
Se of usually 6 per cent. 


Special Ratcs to Homeseekers 


National S. 
gequest. WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


es: 


DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources, | 
Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. 1511, Marquette Bldz., Chicago. 
send me free and without obligation to me, 
lete patommation © <a the items concerning West- 
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owe no x bh profits in wheat | 

if jee money-making from stock raising | 
Special Sawer i ome for Homeseekers 

ee ustrial Opportunities | 
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Aumerican Mutual Seed Co. Co. D 


— 

to Fhe 
oe for purity 
and growth. We 
allow return of un- 
satisfactory seed 


—trefund —™ ey ey freight. The early Bs 
Jower 2 pA. gets best lities— 
fowert pce, I If zon peed field seeds of any |, write 


for fre cata to Mention The Farm Journal. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


Everything for the fruit grower, farmer or 
suburban home. H 












prices. 
is a mine of planting information. Address 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garsen Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Odd One Per Cent of Making a 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


\ | ORE than sixty-five per cent of all 
business in America is carried on 
with borrowed capital. It is dif- 

ficult to make an estimate of what per- 

centage of the above business is repre- 
sented by farmers, but it must be a fairly 
large percentage. 

An average farmer, at some time in his 
life, comes face to face with a situation 
that permits no solution but that of becom- 
ing a borrower. He may suddenly face 
the fact that his crops have been destroyed 
by frost, locusts or storm; the necessity 
for the purchase of a tractor may become 
so pressing that its importance can not be 
denied; the erection of new buildings may 
become imperative; or ill luck or sigkness 
in the family may be responsible for the 
situation. 

Suppose you are that average farmer. 
You have made up your mind that you 


| will obtain a loan through your bank, but 


your mind is troubled; being human, you 
realize that you may die before the year 
and that your estate will be burdened by 
the principal of the loan, and a burdened 
estate is a doubtful heritage to leave your 
wife or other heirs. 

You know that if you live, you can pay 
the loan. If you do not feel the assurance 
of paying the loan off, you have no busi- 
ness to make it. 

Let us assume that you have put the 
matter squarely up to your banker and 
have frankly taken him into your con- 
fidence. You submit to him figures on 
your profits for the past years with def- 
inite and concrete information as to acre- 
age and kind of crops, and other vital data 
on the amount and value of your stock and 
machinery. My advice is to be thorough 
in this matter, for it is only by doing so 
that you will gain the complete confidence 
of your banker. Minus that confidence, 
ord loan will stand but poor chance of 

eing granted. In this connection it is 
advisable, also, to take the banker into 
your confidence as to the exact purpose of 
making the loan and explain just how the 
sum is to be used and indicate how it can 
increase either your income or add to the 
value of your farm or assist in a larger 
acreage of crops. 

Suppose you return to the bank the 
following morning to get the decision of 


| the banker and his board of directors, and 
| the cashier leans across his desk and says: 


“My board of directors has decided to 
make you the loan you asked for; they have 
considerable confidence in your ability as 
a farmer and bean d have empowered me to 
make you a rather unusual prop@sition. 
If you will let me make this note for seven 
ps cent instead of the usual six per cent, 

will write across the face of it, that if you 
die within the year the note is to run, we 
will agree to cancel the principal and leave 
your estate unencumbered. Are you 
willing to do this?” 

Wouldn’t 7" accept a proposition like 
that? Would not such an agreement ease 
your mind of the secret worry of the 
possibility. of your death leaving a burden 
on your estate? 

nfortunately your banker can not 
make a proposition like the above, owing 
to certain banking laws; nevertheless, the 
matter can be regulated by any healthy 
man who will seek an insurance office and 
stubbornly insist on getting what he re- 
quests. Any life insurance agent in the 
United States can take that odd one per 
cent and buy _ a policy that is a guar- 
antee, backed by many times the assets 
of your bank, against any lien or judg- 
ment or mortgage against your estate, in 
case of your death, by giving you what is 
known as a term / policy for the exact 
amount of your indebtedness. 

The life insurance t is directly 


‘ responsible for the usual ignorance in re- 
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& oil,” says H. 
gard to term insurance, simply beeaus q Ho 

this particular form of insurance .is low “The 1919 fi 
priced and consequently has a low rate of) country’s Te 
commission. Term insurance is not only “There 18 £ 
a safe and substantial form of protectiong satisfactorily 
but as an emergency measure can not bee ™ could meet t 
duplicated. It was created as emergency | paint industi 
insurance, but has never been subjected tg from the soy 
general use because the agent does ota led a8 & SI 
prefer to sell it. ‘ for oerte 
A few words of explanation of this re 9% standing mer 
markable form of cheap and reliable ™ - have been sci 
insurance is necessary. The term policy 9m it only requ 
is usually written on a five or. ten-year” this oil to en 
basis at a certain and fixed aan ca use. W 
premium that will average about one per 9m receptive to ! 
cent of the principal. This premium ig” ence shor 
small because the policy differs from your . “The first 
endowment or twenty-payment life pelicy, 7 oil experienc! 
as it does not have a paid-up value er leap © : in 1910, when 
value at any time during the life ef the — to this perioc 
policy. It has the advantage of being con- a the rapidly 1 
vertible into a more substantial form of © oil. for vario’ 
insurance at any time, and can be either | § tional Burea 
dropped at the end of the first year or 7] eee th 

carried to the full term of five or ten years, 7 increasing th 
On expiration it can be renewed, at an | § but of other 
advanced rate, for a similar or longer tera +4} the soybean 
of years, depending entirely upon yous § being impor 
wishes or circumstances. om eave — P) 
This little-known form of insurance can | oat = 
serve you in the following ways: bs t of the 
It will provide quick cash at your death a ee stare 
to meet pressing Senaind ds. > th their ait 
It provides for the satisfying of creditora ticall every 
after death. ton in the 
It provides for the payment of federal ~~ several varic 
or state inheritance taxes. 3 every state 
It will provide funds for the payment of y faint thus 
& mortgage or.indebtedness on your home ~~ bean is @ pl 
or property. a only in ar 
It will protect partnerships by providing a region 
an income to offset either partner’s death, «ed rtion 
It will increase your self-respect and aff ont 
strengthen your credit. tions for grov 
there are loc 
. number of 
Boys and Girls Come First Through fen 
All over the land small feet are trudging quantit 
daily to their tasks at school. In_ the grown in & 


country the distance is often long, and the 
prospect at the end of the journey notz 
always inviting. 

It is a peculiar thing that we build fing 4 
houses for our cows, pigs and poultry, and 
yet are often content with miserable 
shacks in which our youngsters are to get 
the rudiments of learning. Time 
come when this will all be changed. We will 


recognize that the boys and girls are the > . : adaptation { 
most important product of the country. | § Wwasdemons 
The country not only furnishes its own | of paints w 


future population, but the major portion # % a oil alo 









of our city population as well. es linseec 
We are beginning to recognize the fact |} Were applic 
that an uneducated country population Se were used | 
can not compete on equal terms with am “#4 full-sized st 
educated city population. Consolidated be ch 
rural schools, carrying the pupils through “5 ~ 
the first two years of the high school, are = § demonstrat 
rapidly taking the place of the little ones ~ ~ desirable I 
room affair. This permits some division of _ handled by 


the pupils into grades, and above all it 
makes possible the employment of well- 
trained teachers. The little, red show 
house will soon be a thing of the past in” 
most localities; its place is being taken by 7 
modern structures, equipped for efficient 
work. (By the way, did soy one ever see 
a schoolhouse painted red 4 

Competent teachers, sc and 
properly-equipped buildings, and attrac. 
tive school grounds go.a long wa: ; 
removing the irksomeness Be 
years at school. 
community pride 
frm ride a nae “ont 
look city students rey) in the face, 
ef have a right to d 





































~ Soybean Oil for Paint 
‘ tetanding cause of the present 
| Salee of paint is the scarcity of linseed 
oil,” says H. A. Gardner, of the Institute 
of. ial Research, Washington, D. C. 
“The 1919 flax crop is far short of the 
country’s requirements for linseed oil. 

“There is another basic oil available in 
satisfactorily increasing quantities, which 
could meet the unsatisfied needs of the 

aint industry. It is the oil expressed 
rom the soybean. It should not be re- 

ed as a substitute for linseed, but as a 
ase for certain oil paints, which has out- 
standing merits of its own. These merits 
have been scientifically demonstrated, and 
“@ it only requires the broader acceptance of 
T@ this oil to encourage its wider production 
7H and use. When the users of paint are 
receptive to soybean oil, the natural con- 
¥ sequence should be cheaper paint. _ 
# ‘The first serious shortage of linseed 
‘ oil experienced in the United States was 
in 1910, when the flax crop failed, Previous 
to this period—in fact, as early as 1907— 
the rapidly increasing demand for linseed 
oil. for various purposes, led the Educa- 
tional Bureau of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association to give thought to methods for 
74 © increasing the production not only of flax, 
74 but of other vegetable oils, such as that of 
the soybean. ‘The latter was already 
being imported in small quantities and 
gave great promise as a paint oil, 

“A large quantity of soybeans was im- 
ported from Manchuria. The active in- 
‘8 terest of the United States Department of 
"® Agriculture was enlisted in the problem; 
with their aid, during the year 1913, prac- 
tically every agricultural.experiment sta- 
tion in the country received and planted 
several varieties of the bean. In nearly 
every state successful harvests were ob- 
tained, thus demonstrating that the soy- 
"® bean is a plant that could be grown not 
"@ only in a restricted area, but in nearly 
every region of the country. The south- 
er portion of the country apparently 
aff most excellent climatic condi- 
tions for growing the soybean. Fortunately 
there are located in the southern states a 
number of cottonseed-crushing plants. 
Through their cooperation, the Bureau’s 
ntve was able to have consider- 
able quantities of oil crushed from beans 
grown in several districts. One ton of 
Soybeans yields by expression about 
thirty-eight gallons of oil; the residue, a 

, can be sold for cattle feed at an at- 
tractive price. ~ 

“Extensive laboratory tests were con- 

on oils expressed from a large 
number of varieties of the bean. A study 
of the "ag dag and chemical contents of 
the oils was made and their practical 
adaptation for use in paints and varnishes 
wasdemonstrated. Large working batches 
of paints were prepared, containing soy- 
ean oil alone and in various percentages 
with linseed oil. Some-of these paints 
Were applied to test panels and others 
were used under practical conditions on 
full-sized structures. Exposure of these 
alien” a a of years in different 
including repainting tests, 

- demonstrated that soybean oil is a highly 
le paint oil when _ intelligently 
handled by the paint manufacturers.” 
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both his while and theirs. instance. 
If you haven’t a dealer fee ty 
in your territory, then eens 
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Multiplying Farm Profits With a Motor Truck 


The up-to-date farm business man is buying motor trucks. He’has 
figured out the wisdom of his purchase in hard dollars and cents. 














He may have only two good loads a week to 
haul but he can make his trip to town in a 
few hours with a truck while he must take all 
day with a team. And he can now compute 
the value to himself of the hours saved. 


Hundreds of Federal owners, for example, 
are making their trucks pay for them- 
selves in the haulage work which they do 
at odd times for others. 








Buy a motor truck—a good motor truck. 
Buy it as an investment which will 
actually return you dividends in time 
saved and money earned. 






Furthermore, when he goes to town with 
his milk and produce he can also take 
along his neighbors’ produce and bring 
back supplies for these same neighbors 
for a consideration which makes it worth 


































Such a motor truck as the Federal, for 










write direct to 


Federal 
Motor 
Truck Co. 


Detroit 
Mich. 
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Blatchfords 
. Calf Meal 






















62) Good to the last drop 


HREE faetors have made this famous milk-substitute feed the 
choice of careful and discriminating farmers and dairymen, 
First—its quality, Blatchford’s is above all a quality calf meal, 

‘It contains no waste materials or by-products of low feeding value, 

Base } —it contains all the nutritive and growth-producing proper- 

eesg ties required by the calf. Third—it is economical. It can be used 

Faq at less than half the cost of using milk. 

Rope Get it at local dealer’ he cannot su write us, We will 

f4 Blatchford Calf Meal Company Dept, 3511 Waukegan; Hlineis 

Seng In business over 119 years o 


SOs, 
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~~ “Quality first’ is my motto—always. 
1 GUARANTEE the quality of eve 
=) ounce of seed I sell to you—to be good, 
=§ full of life, and to grow.-.}-selh you 
=) only the cleanest, purest seed. 
= Let me show and prove to you that 
I can save you money on seeds, and 
give you seeds of the highest quality 
at the same time, I will show you 
that “‘ DPECK” seeds are the best 
'\ that money can buy in quality and 
} germination, by sending you samples 
jo of my seeds for your examination 


d test. 
Read What A 
THREE MILLION DOLLAR 
Bank Says About Us. 


) Great Lakes Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

t is a pleasure, indeed, to be able to rec- 

omm: to the farmers throughout the 

U. S. A. the Dave Peck Seed Company, of 
Evansville, Ind. 

I know the management to be men of high 

@* integrity. I can personally recommend 

24 them to you as being reliable and trust- 

worthy. The many customers of the Dave 

Sy Peck Seed Company will get exactly what 

sa they buy, or they will get their money 


#iee Personally when I order seeds, the order 

is given to the Dave Peck Company, for 

48 I know that I will get what I buy and a 

ea “‘little more,”’ Quality counts with me, 
ee and should with you. 


IS BIG 


Dont Buy 
UNTIL YOU GET OUR 


3 ; a FREE SAMPLES ano PRICES 
THE BIG SAVING-WILL- SURPRISE-YOV. 
QUARANTEE PROZz 7 ty 


WR You run no risk 
when you buy from us. 


We fully guarantee all our seeds to be 
exactly as represented, and if not 
found to be perfectly satisfactory on 
their arrival, you have the privilege 
of returning them, and getting your 
money back, PLUS the freight 
charges. We give you 30 days in 
which to test them out im any way 
you see fit, but we do not guarantee 
crops, as this measure is beyond our 
control, due to climatic conditions, 
methods used in sowing, and other 
usual contingencies that occasionally 
occur. You are fully protected when 
you buy from us, and run no risk 
whatever. 


I want to send you my big 3 
all about seeds.* It is FREE for 
asking. YOU run NO risk when you 
buy ‘‘DPECK”’ seeds. My GUAR- 
ANTEE is your PROTECTION. 


Send for my FREE catalog today. 
Dave Peck, President, 


DAVE PECK SEED CO. 
111 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 





J. C. Johnson, Vice-Presid 








% 


- 0. N SEEDS gf ior Only 
Fe. Tested ~ Guaranteed 0 


Good for limited time only. Complete 
& in this big collection of seeds, 
as Send in your dollar today. 2 
q RDER. YOURS QUICK. dhsipid 
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Aroma 


The fresher the grind the 

mess better the coffee. And the 

i «6. quickest and easiest way to 

— it is in an Arcade 
rystal Coffee Mill. 

Just a few turns of the 

handle and you have the 

amount you need—the de- 

, gree of fineness you desire. 

A Crystal Mill in your 

kitchen guarantees better 

coffee from your favorite 

blend. Your dealer has the 

Crystal Mill. 
If you truly relish a good cup 
————f) 1 of coffee you will a ciate our 


ta folder ‘‘How to Make Coffee.” 
<= ~-Drop us a postal for a copy. 


ARCADE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill, 





Deliciousness 
in Vegetables 


You who have marveled at the 
rare sweetness of new peas and 
corn, or the cool, alluring taste 
of melons, must appreciate 
that someone knew how. The 
secret is yours if you have 
our new catalog 


Stokes Seeds—1920 


It is an unusual agricultural catalog 
frankly telling of both the d an 

inferior qualities of vegetables and 
flowers—also many other things of 
interest to the country dweller. 


Ask for your copy promptly—the 
edition is limited. 
STOKES SEED FARMS CO, 
Growers 


Windermoor Farm, 
Moorestown, New Jersey 
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Town and Coun] na 
Work Together ~ 


By one of our Illinois readers 
Te editor of our country weeklyp 4 


in giving an account of a recent 
ing of the Commercial Cluh ? 
One of the most pleasing features of 
meeting of the Commercial Clwa 
presence of so many farmers.” = 
Why not? Why shouldn’t farmer 
there? Farmers should have as mueh 
terest in their trading center as the pe 
who live in the town. And the-peop 
live in the town should also have a ke 
interest in country problems. They 
dependent upon each other. The ¢ 
couldn’t get along well without 
and farmers couldn’t get along well 
out the town. People of the country tow 
and the farms are coming to realize mo 
and more the value of cooperati 
each other. Without the support of fa mery 
a country town can not hope to be a ly 
success. ed 
A Town That Woke Up ee 


Some years ago the people of the counti 
town just mentioned decided that tha 
town had been one of the Ms hollow" 
sort of towns long enough. few bold 
spirits got together and organized th” 
ommercial Club. The mem ip li 
was open to every one and 
farmers of the surrounding country. “| 
The club was'a new idea in this local 
and it prospered. It secured a 
spaniels and then started out to 
up the town. 
A new schoolhouse was badly need 
but the Board of Education was afraid @ 
call for a vote on the question for fear that 
it would prove unpopular, and that i 
people would blame them for trying todg) 
something that would increase taxations” 
The Commercial Club. took the matter up” 
and called a big public meeting. "fe 
At this meeting the sentiment in fa 
of the new school was co strong that reso 
tions were adopted calling upon the Board @ 
of Education to put the proposition of #7 
new school and the consequent bond issu ® 


* 


‘up to a vote of the people. It was put: 


to popular vote and was carried. 

A new $20,000 school building, housing ™ 
both the grades and an up-to-date towne] 
ship high school, was erected. on the sit ® 
of the old fire-trap that had stood siz 


a 


" 
F 


rf 
i] 


Pt 
i 


the locality was first settled. Later the . a 


roposition of buying more ground 
ak up to the people and this also ca 
A new railroad was promoted 
this section and was built almost entire 
by local capital. During this improveme 
work the progressive farmers stood should 
to shoulder with the progressive to 


people. 
A Successful Country Fair 


The next stunt was the arrangi 

country fair. A two-day fair was 

and every one got busy to make it a succes® 
No one had ever had any experience @ 
running a country fair, but they all went 
to work with a will; and the result was 8 
fair that rivaled two country fairs that had 


been established in near-by counties for f 


fifty years. -— 

There was no money available for prize — 
so ribbons were the only prizes given; 
3,000 people gathered at a little half-mie 
track near the town and watched ho 
race for blue ribbons. The people pai 
admission, too. Country people were #8 
much interested in the fair as were 
people. They brought in fine entries OF” 
stock, poultry, grain, vegetables, fruit, ¢ 
The women of the town and co 
together and put on a women’s disp 
that was the best seen at any fair in & 
part of the state. Everyone had a gf 
time. Crowds of people came from nea 
localities to join in the fun. 

How do they do it? By all 
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eather, Business men, farmers, women, 
en—all were pulling together for one 











4 cause. Pi 
3 le were so pleased with the S 
© guess oftheir ist fair that they organized from This Book 


; fair association and secured a state ot 
to hold a county fair at their town. 

have held many successful fairs since 

hat first one and have paid cash prizes. 

Those fairs were a great thing for the 

Wh peality; they stimulated a greater interest 

+ 1 a stock, in better grain and vege- 
3 
3 
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and in improved methods of farm- 

The large machinery houses had 

whibits, where the machinery people 

"HH ‘towed the most modern implements and 

Re xve demonstrations which later resulted 

r iethe adoption of a large amount of modern 
; Deechinery in that locality. 

[ Next, the people of this locality secured 

’ "ge location of a large forest preserve in 

‘heir district. ‘They got the county to 

rshase a large tract of woodland and im- 

it se that it is now one of the show 


in that part of the state. 
By the coeperation of country and town 
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The home you 
long for is some 
where in this- Ben- 
nett Book—a most 
modern, comfortable, and 
artistic home—one, too, that you can have without 
delay, Because the Bennett Plan makes it avail- 
| =able right now at a price lower than what you 


it 
, 


le this locality has secured better 
The various committees are con- 
tly on the lookout for some way in t 
Fhich the a —_ ed benefit the <a SMA might expect to pay. 
ipsality. e people have-gotten over the y ° 
idea of “every one for himself.” They | 0° Same. "a acum ; | jj 3 One recent saving a 
that what helps one will help another 1 a | $826.50 and Weeks of Time 
¢ what is good for the town people is eae a One recent Bennett customer writes, “The best 
good for the country people, and that rice here was over $2200.00......and your complete 
phat is good for the country people is good Bil was $1373.50, to say nothing of weeks and weeks 
of labor costs your ‘Ready-Cut’ saved, too.’”’ 
Bennett Economies for you are many—the archi- 
tect’s plan free of charge, waste abolished, the labor 
cost of cutting and fitting eliminated, no extfas, 


quality up to highest standards, early ocydpancy, and so on— 
all together effecting a genuine saving of real proportions. 


pada fl tower 


Come from the foremost lumber center for economical house 
acer Aig reat Tonawandas—where the cheicest lumber is 
available at wholesale prices; where giant modern mill equip- 
ment almost automatically manufactures it into houses of a 
finer grade for a fraction of former cost. 


Fitty Fine Designs F IREGE, 


Let us send you the Bennett Book showing more than Gfty Gne 

a 

‘\ Bennett Homes photographically reproduced as they appear in 

A actual use. You'll understand why such savings are i 
be ae read this helpful book—the coupon brings it—fil 

—_ in mail it now. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 


~ Makers of BENNETT HOMES 
810 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





let the town. There has been a better 
g between town and farm ever since 
started this cooperative scheme of 
foing things. Every one is happier and 
Shings run more smoothly than in the old 
when the people of the town and farms 
’t-understand one another or work 
: er. 
ae + this community has accomplished, 
@ dandreds and thousands of other town 
wad rural communities all over the coun- 
¥y can accomplish. All that is needed is 
wme sort of organization that will get the 
people together, make them forget their 
jealousies and differences and work 
4 e good of the community. 
"@ | Why shouldn’t every town have a bi 
: tion of farmers at their commerci 
Seb meetings, like this town does? 

















_ {Device for Holding Box-Lid 


a melt bow —_ an old b “>. 
‘ we screws fasten one end to the oe 
aside of the chest. ‘The other end must be ee arg memati, ond N. Y. 
~Satened to the lid as shown in the illustra- Gentlemen :—Please send Free Catalog No. 81 of BENNETT HOMES, Better-Bullt 
: fon. When the lid is lifted, the bow will and Ready-Cut, to 
‘@ =rmarest for the lid. When the lid is to be 
| ‘owered, the bow must be~operated the We batiey s Sandivn on 6g 20s idnd xo dda BS 0Ac0 00000 coegns oeath atvasnd pists 
_§ me as in lowering a buggy top. This 
| ff bevice can be used on the outside, as well nt io ee Bs eco ws cccuacat eens ccaehae dbcbecckaveis dametcapscatl tee 
| § on the inside, of a flour-chest, feed-box, 
; #-Sng-desk, etc. BA, 1 BE Beetiinc cncsdvetoncitgnsssc cseecvepedcatondscocecccsssecces OMESscbsbscpecneponselale 



























Ham 
= cure. A dollar jar and 27 pounds of sal 
7 of meat for smoking. A Dollar bottle of 
thirty minutes and a smal] brush will thoroughly smoke your meat and give it a 
Flavor. The “WRIGHT” Way of cu meat is easier, quicker, cheaper and gives better results. 
No fooling with fires. Nodanger of meat spoiling. No drying out or s 
WRIGHT'S FARM BUTCHERING SET (Nine regular butchers’ tools, including saw and 
cleaver) should be on every farm. We buy in carload lots and resell at cost—$3.95, 
- $end for instructive booklet: “The New Way of Smoking Meat.” 
All Wright's Products Are Guaranteed. Sold By All Drag and General Stores. 


E. H. WRIGHT CO. Ltd., scr'brosaway Kansas City, Mo. 


—————— 































> The Pneo Sta Extractor tak OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM. Veterinary sur 
— » At Last! J staple out witht injury to staple, Girone, use it. rior recommend it. | Why? 
w oO post. z post i es, remed their customers and 
PENNAY NOVELTY co., Po. ‘Box tb, Ambler, Fa. satisfactory results. i it will absolutely remove 
THE LAWRENCE WILLLAMS co,, Glevelana, Ohio 


FARM cerns Pa mele Pony ot of panied [Says “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 


anywhere, F. J. HOWIE, Printer, Beebe Piain, Vt. 
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The surest and cheapest way to increase 
a is to plant the crops im better seed 
ver your soil, you can put 
it into top-notch condition for planting 
with an 
“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
The driver rides. A boy or slight woman can do 
a man’s work. Sizes: |-horse to 4-horse. Hitch 
a large size to the tractor. Order early and be 
he ~~ your Nae an profed. Ad 
nte new ca 5 
us ym ” 5, prices. 


our new isc ‘ow. 























‘wear, 

, tilting and sliding table 
types,drag and circular log 
saws. Write for 

BOO 
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SEEDS Mand Trial Offer 
$2.30 Sample lot 10c. 
We will mail the following 28 Packets choic 


est 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for l0c. 
Money soturned if not satisfactory, 


wreluht B fies, 1000 bi oerens 
or, us. per acre. 
'. be. ’ pe tal, 






PARSLEY, Triple Curied, most ornamen 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, we. long, tender, 
TOMATO, best, large, sm 
White yo gee 
ASTERS, Show mix VES OF COLD, fine 
Seas fear i 
ry ’ Owy 5o 
KOCHIA, Grand f le ALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 









DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet eas, 10 cts. 










¢ Short stem; Sow Toss serees volid 
> round head; keeps ‘or winter use. 
QF. See picture and description in ~ 

P<. Ford’s Catalogue 


of Sound Seeds 
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Making a Cold Cellar in a Warm Cellar 


By WALTER E. ANDREWS 


? Y canned fruit down cellar is 
spoiling, and the vegetables, ap- 
ples and potatoes are rotting,” 

announced Milly. One look at her worried, 

flushed face made me realize that our 
little bungalow was still not quite com- 
plete. 

“It’s the furnace,” she continued; “‘it 
heats up the cellar and makes it warm.” 

“Then the thing for us to do,” said I, 
“fs to build a cold cellar in your warm 
cellar. We can’t very well put the furnace 
in the attic, or out on the porch!” 

“T’ll leave it to you,” she concluded, 
looking much relieved. And away she 
went to call on a sick neighbor. 

“Nice predicament I’m in!” said I to 
myself as I went down cellar to look things 
over. The more I looked the worse I felt. 
The cellar certainly was warm, and no- 
body could’ blame the canned fruit for 
spoiling. Neither could they blame the 
furnace for heating—which is What a 
furnace is for. 

“That is the problem,” I thought—“to 
keep the furnace and the fruit at the same 
time in the same place.” 

Just then neighbor Jones came in to 
borrow my pet ax. I handed him the ax 
and my problem at the same time. He 
took the one and solved the other. Jones 
is often a blessing in disguise, even if he 
does borrow my ax. 

“The thing to do,” exclaimed he, “is to 
build a separate room in the cellar, keep 
out the heat, and put your vegetables in 
the heatless room, where you can open a 
window and cool it off just about as you 
please.” 

“Yes,” said I wearily, “I’d thought that 
out already. But I’m no millionaire, and 
can’t afford to build an expensive stone or 
brick-walled room just to keep sixty- 
eight glass jars of fruit. It may 4 price- 
less, but my pocketbook isn’t.” 

He laughed. Jones has such a pleasant 
laugh that you’re glad to swallow anything 
he says. ‘‘No need to build expensive 
walls, my dear fellow. Come over and see 
the cold room I built in my own cellar.” 
He led the way and I followed. 

I saw exactly what I needed to see. 
Then I went home, ordered some lumber, 
and built a cold cellar for Milly that now 
delights her heart. I’ve drawn a little 
plan of it, so that you can build one too, 
if you wish. 

As you see, the cold cellar or cold room 
is in the northeast corner of the basement, 
because it happens to fit in best there, 
and because there’s a handy north window 
—and a north window is the key-note of 
acold cellar. The cold air comesin through 
it, but the sunshine does not. 
arn two wale are made of mene a. 

ongue-and-groove, or ship-lap—an g 
that will make a tight joint. These boards 
are vertical, being nailed at top, middle 
and bottom to horizontal 2x4’s. Theroom 
thus made is 8 x 10 feet, extending from 
the cement floor to the joists overhead 
and made tight everywhere. The bill for 
lumber and nails was a little less than $15. 

As you'll notice, I saved one wooden wall 

by locating the room in a corner of the 

ar. 

A door made of the same matched 
lumber completes the enclosure. Walk in 
and look around. Milly won’t care! See 
that big bin filled with potatoes? See 
the apple barrels on the floor to the right, 
and the shelves above? On the left side 
are more shelves. In the accompanying 
plan A, A, A, are apple barrels. §, S, are 
shelves. Wisawindow. Disa door into 
the cold cellar. = 

The main cellar is warm, as it was be- 
fore; and the northeast corner is cold— 

which it was not before. 





The amount of ventilation for the cold 
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room—that is, how far to open the windg * ¢hing w! 
—depends upon circumstances. On ye - other, tk 
cold nights it is sometimes closed entire) take, is | 
Usually, however, it is open more or Jem 
depending on the temperature outsidg they cat 
On warm days it should be closed tigh not a do 
and opened wide at night; thus keep accomp! 
out the heat of the day and letting in the sire. It 
cool ofthe night. You will soon learn, a can sect 
we did, how best to regulate the ventilatiog: ought to 
to get best results. ‘the lead 
One objection to our cold room is bands 0 
we had to locate it so far from the s act in a' 
way, but on account of the arrangement advanta 
of our cellar this could not very well be” A nu 
helped. Perhaps when you build youry izations 
you can arrange its location more com be effec 
veniently than we were able todo, — to one 
determi 
Porch to abide 
1 achieve 
Bin E a supply 
a n+ Ss > rier 
Iw ad | Ww 'g ces, f 
} f tion. 
S y |} © they ha 
4 2 i securing 
D> 4 The | 
Coal -§ . labor o: 
ahs ll % under ¢ 
a stance, 
Laundry te : road : 
I Tubs Jia ge 
B and the 
é -a| &. With 
| achanc 
“ the rep 
a  Btate cs 
Coal i 5 j say, ey 
ei sands Oo 
It such a 
. that so 
for sor 
ia in itself 
| A ™ ' If for 
* 
Cold cellar is in northeast corner : os ° — 
e oe Ee class of 
Farmers Believe in Advertising” ae 
To find out whether it is a waste of money ill 
for farmers to advertise in their local ag 
farm papers the department of journalism vd : 
at the South Dakota State College wrote elle 
letters to nearly a hundred farmers asking ad 
them for their experience with advertising, The 
A few of the replies follow: vcard 
Hillcrest Farm: We have been so sue 9 * transp 
cessful with advertising our seed grains) Teen 
that next year we plan to erect a new & for pe; 
granary and get more equipment to clean’ the Lm 
and handle grain, and also plan to buy © You 
a new truck. tend ti 
Bevington Farms: We have found that higher 
it pays to use the local papers. As to =. farmer 
farm papers, the best success is obtained 9% ~ paying 
in those covering our natural selling” prices 
territory. 4 prog 
J. M. Tucker: We have been so sudces® “ ” 1 
ful in selling little pigs through local papers 7ou m 
that we have been unable to keep up witR ~ w?eani 
the demand. ; e 30 Sec’ 
M.A. Slocum: Yes, it pays to let pom * yave, . 
know what you have to sell.‘ People t 4 
lieve an advertisement since they think 
the editor stands good for its being true 
Chas. P. McPherson: I am sure it has 






paid me to advertise in the local and farm” 
papers. Perhaps a neighbor might 
what you have for sale, and the way # © 
let him know is by advertising. 

Bright Side Farm: I am highly * 
with selling through advertising. sm 
advertisement in our county-seat ps 
sold all our pure-bred eggs for hatchit 
a advertisements in farm papers ha 
sold my if erhabcae hogs. eS, 
certainly am in favor 


































rganizing for Protection 
By CHAS. H. SMITH, Michigan 


ANY of the good reasons why farmers 
should have one big organization 
‘aave been given in The Farm Journal. 
fivery one of these reasons ought to carry 
= ight with thinking farmers, for the 
' ~ thing which will benefit more than any 
other, the most important action they can 
take, is to form one big organization. 

There is no question about the benefits 
they can secure by this means. There is 
not a doubt that such an organization can 
accomplish almost anything farmers de- 
sire. It will be a most powerful body and 
ean secure untold blessings. Therefore it 
ought to be created, and created soon; and 
the leadership ought to be placed in the 
hands of wise, cool-headed men who will 
act in a careful manner to secure legitimate 
advantages for all members. 

A number of small independent organ- 
izations will not secure desired results. To 
be effective the farmers must all belong 
to one big organization. They must be 
determined to stick to this organization and 
to abide by the will of the majority. Then, 
achieve nation-wide membership. So 
’ organized, the farmers can control the food 

supply and, with this controlled, they will 
experience no difficulty in obtaining fair 
rices, fair treatment and favorable legis- 
tion. In strong, unified organizations, 
they have the quickest and best means of 
securing “A Good Living and 10%.” 

E The government evidently approves of 

: labor organizations. In dealing with labor 
| under government supervision as, for in- 

stance, with the various branches of rail- 
road and ship-building labor, when 
requests have made for increased 
wages, Uncle Sam hassaid: “‘Get organized 
and then come back and I’ll talk with you.”’ 

Without organization you have not even 
achance to make your wants known. When 
the representatives whom you send to the 
state capitals, or to the National capital, 
say, “We represent many hundred thou- 
sands of farmers who would like such-and- 
such a measure passed,” the mere fact 
that so many organized men are asking 
for something is a tremendous pressure 
in itself. 

} If for no other reason, the farmers should 
organize for protection against the rest of 
the sresniand toenail world. At present, 
farmers are practically the only major 
a class of labor without an effective organiza- 
x tion. What happens to them in this posi- 
= tion? Well, down in Illinois the organized 
- workers of a great farm-machinery com- 

pany struck for a dollar an hour. When 

a their wages were boosted, who paid the 
‘@ ~ increase? Farmers, of course. ‘The rail- 
i road employees demanded more wages. 
ey got more. Again who paid? Farmers 

certainly pay a very large share since 
transportation is a prime requisite with 

them. And farmers have no come-back, 

for prices paid them remain practically 








aie rer 








the same. 
You may object that a come-back will 
tend to en the “eternal cycle’ of 









bigher w and higher prices. Shall the 
farmer, then, remain the goat? He is 
paying higher wages for his help and higher 
prices for what he buys but is not getting 
proportionate increase for his products. 
hink the problem over carefully and 
7ou must conclude that one big, well-knit 
ganization for the farmers wil! be able 
# secure any legitimate desire they may 
lave, and to guarantee a square deal. 





















Mrs, Mouse: “If pane em can ; 
foot the bill, we'll buy this place!” 
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Any brake lining is good lining 
when you first put it on— 


*Most any brake lining gives satisfactory service when you fist put it on 
your brakes. Even the cheapest holds for a month or two. But it isn’t 
long before grind, grind, grind at the brakes begins to wear away the 
fabric. Brakes lose efficiency, refuse to hold and fail to grip. 


Good brake lining wears well—down to the last strand. It stands up. 
As dependable at the end of 10,000. miles as when first installed. 
Raybestos is good lining. It is the original asbestos lining. It has the 
hardness of stone and it WEARS and WEARS and WEARS. It's 
guaranteed to WEAR one year—no matter how far you travel. 


































\KE LINING 
Look for the Silver Edge 


For your own sake; for safety’s sake; for your car's sake, avoid 
cheap lining. Remember that Ray- 
bestos is “Suilt to WEAR; will 
WEAR and is guaranteed to 
WEAR at least 12 months. 


—— For FORD Cars 


Use Raybestos (without wire) for the 
transmission. $2.50 per box. Ray- 
bestos Rolled. Steel Cam Brakes 
$2.50. Raybestos External Emer- 


gency Brakes, fit drums now on your 


car. $10 at your dealer's. 


















































If your car needs new clutch facing, be sure 
to ask for Raybestos Molded Disc Clutch 
Facing, patented and guaranteed. 


The Raybestos Company 
Bridgeport Conn. 
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fHE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete 
guide to the vegetable and flower 
garden. It fully describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds with a hun- 
dred of the finest vegetables and 
flowers illustrated in the colors of 
mature. If you are interested in 


‘gardening Burpee’s Annual will be 


mailed to you free. Write for your 
copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 





Ge Vettesitrs 


Slooms from June 
bet ee ul Oleot cedel =e 


ss 251 wate for 25 Cents 

ema) ¢ this offer to int 

reco peceesw biroeocs cee 
ise, ian These bu ulbe will bloom th iy ~~ a 

rear arly, are hardy, prod dete bowen, 


brighter bl 
en Cultivation Book Free! 
ns sthe cultivation of our bi ies of 
N ~grown, field, flower and’ garden 
seeds. Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big 
money-making crops. Used everywhere by pro- 
fessional growers. Write for our book 
LOU 8, DARLING SEED Co. 
170 Michigan St. ‘etoskey, Mich. - 

































Buy Fruit Trees 
You Can Depend On 


* next Spring they'll 


We offer peaches, aah 

cherries, quirces, grape-vines, straw- 

and blackberry plants. Also 
trees and 


Write today for 1920 Fruit Book 


from fruiti 
es 


evergreens, 





HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
on 14 Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Box 1 Berlin, Maryland 


ANNSREROSES 

















Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
Send today for our 
“New Rose Culture’’ for 1920— 
it’s freee It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical 
‘work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Offers 500 Roses and other nts, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to Ag! m. _— deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Est. 70 greenhou 
THE DINGEE & COMARD co. ben 112, 8 West Greve, Pa. 


amateur planter. 
Guide to 
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Cooking ws, Using Dried Vegetable Prod 


By MRS. E. L. KIRKPATRICK, Colorado 











NOTHER season of drying is ended, 
and the housewife who dried veg- 
etables will find herself face to face 

with a pantry shelf full of shriveled, unat- 
tractive preducts which must be used. 
These products are not emergency foods, 


and to use them to the best advantage. 
she must do considerable planning on one 


day for her meals of the next. Moreover, 
she must make a special attempt to serve 
the dried or dehydrated vegetable, whatever 
it may be, in its most appetizing form. 

Many dried vegetable products of un- 
questionable quality can be cooked and 
used as fresh produce, but more appetizing 
dishes can be prepared from them in 
stews, soups or other combinations. 


Soups from Dried Vegetables 


A part of the dried tomatoes, carréts, 
onions, cabbage, celery leaves, or other 
vegetables may be used to advantage in 
the form of julienne soup. A certain 
amount of each dried product is weighed 
or measured out and the measured in- 
griedients mixed well together in a large 
wooden or earthen bowl. Here are two 
combinations which may be used: 

No. 1. One cupful of tomatoes, one- 
fourth cupful of carrots, one-fourth cupful 
of cabbage, one-eighth cupful of celery 
leaves (fined), one-quarter cupful of onions. 

No, 2. One cuptul of sweet corn, one 
cupful of green peas, one cupful of onions, 
one cupful of or one-eighth cupful of 
peppers, parsley or celery leaves if desired. 

e. mixtures should be stored away 
from light in discarded oatmeal or cocoa- 
nut boxes with close-fitting covers, until 
needed. Use one-half cup a meal for a 
family of five, bearing in mind that one 
pound has an equivalent food value of 
from eight to twelve pounds of fresh 
vegetables. 

Prepare the soup by soaking the mix- 
ture over night in six or eight times its 
bulk of cold water. Cook slowly in the 
same water for one hour, add four cupfuls 
of soup stock and continue cooking until 
ingredients are tender. 


Vegetable Stews, Chowders and Pies 


A wide variety of dried products may be 
used in stews and similar combinations. 
In general, those vegetables which require 
the same amount of cooking should be 
combined. The following recipes are 
suggestive of the various combinations 
which may be made: 

Every-day stew: One-half cupful of 
potatoes, one-fourth cupful of carrots, one- 
fourth cupful of tomatoes, six slices of 
onion, three slices of green pepper, two 
teaspoonfuls of celery leaves (fined), one- 
half pound stewing beef or mutton, two 
tablespoonfule of flour; fat, salt, pepper. 

Soak the dried vegetables eight er ten 
hours in four cupfuls. of cold water. Cut 
the meat in small cubes, dredge with 
flour and sear in fat. Remove to stew-pan 
and sear the vegetables in the remaining 
fat. Pour over the meat the liquid re- 
served from the soaked vegetables; add 
seared vegetables and cook slowly for two 
and one-half or three hours. Season with 
salt and pepper and serve hot. 

Liberty stew: One-fourth cupful of 
cabbage, one-fourth cupful of carrots, one- 


spoonful of parsley leaves (fined), one 
fourth cupful of peas, one-fourth cupful 4 
cauliflower, one-eighth cupful of green” 


beans, one-half cupful of beef stock o 


bouillon cubes. 


hours, 


each separately, in one — of 
cold water. 


Soak other vegetab 


stock and cook slowly for one-half hour, 
Add beans parboiled in water containing 7 
a little soda, and continue cooking for one 
hour, adding cauliflower twenty minutes 
before serving. 
spoonfuls of flour, adding salt and peppei 
to taste. 

Casserole of rice and Hamburger: One 
fourth cupful of onions, one-half cupful of © 
tomatoes, four slices of peppers, one-fourth ~ 
cupful of rice, .one-half 
salt, fat, one-half pound of Hamburger. 

Soak tomatoes and peppers eight or _ aa 
hours in two cupfuls of cold water. 
onions in one cupful of water in sepa 
vessel. Fry drained onions and meat im 
melted fat until slightly browned. “Place in 


fourth cupful of onions, one-half teaspoon 3 
ful of celery leaves (fined), one-half tea: @ 


Soak beans and cauliflower eight or ten | 









es to 
gether in three cupfuls of cold water. Add 7 


Thicken with two table 


teaspoonful of : 













aq 


baking dish, add tomatoes and pepper, > 


then rice previously cooked, and salt. 
Cover and bake slowly for from one and 
one-half to two hours, 

Tamale pie: One-half cupful of corn 
meal, one cupful of boiling water, three 
fourths cupful of hot milk, one-half tea 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, one tea 
spoonful of fat, from four to six slices o! 
onion, one-half pound of chopped meat 
one-half cupful of tomatoes, six slices o! 
oo peppers. 

Soak tomatoes and green peppers to 
wether, and onions separately, over night 
Cook tomatoes and peppers until tender 
in water in which they are soaked. Add 
cornmeal to the boiling water and milk 
Season with salt and pepper and cook it 
double boiler one-half hour. 

Melt fat, add onion and meat and cool 


[Continued on page 110] 
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lisiness and Farm Women 
| ized 


“TAARMERS are rapidly being o: 
’ their 


erful bodies. Throug! 

| arranization, the business of farming will 
be put on a new and enormously profit- 
"able basis. Not only do we eagerly boost 
the farmers’ movement and welcome every 
stepforward, but at the same time we urge 

_ farm women to recognize the opportunities 
RK open to them; we urge them to organize 
and to affiliate themselves with existing 
organizations of women, in order that 
they may advance with rapidity equal 


~ JANUARY, 1920- 


to that of their husbands and sons and to. 
that of women who are most successfully 
engaged in other lines of enterprise. 
Women have long been recognized as 
highly efficient in business. And about a 
year ago, they made one of their biggest 
strides toward full recognition: The 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized with an office in New York and 
committees to date in some fifteen states. 
Moreover, branches are being established 
in foreign countries. The Chamber is 
concentrating, at the present time, on 
questions of interest to women in par- 


Ss sets ia eae 


39 2 hd 
ticular and has‘a program for openi d 
business ventures to them in the United. 
States. As indicated above, it further 
contemplates the developing of foreign 
business relations and the establishing of 
export trade. 

Farming is about to become big busi- 
ness. It has already become woman's 
business, and farm women can easily hold 
their own. To do so, however, they will 
need to keep themselves informed about 
women’s advance in commerce and to af- 
filiate themselves with, or form for them- 
selves, a good strong organization. G .T, 
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INCE the “Z” was put on the market, over 
250,000 farmer buyers have pronounced it 

the greatest farm engine value. GWe felt the same 
way about it.” J But following our policy) to im- 
prove our product whenever possible,we are highly 
pleased to announce a new Feairbanks-Morse 
“Z” with Bosch Magneto — high tension 
ignition Which adds the one possible betterment. 
§ Call on the “Z” dealer near You—see this 
world’s greatest engine — understand the full 
meanirig for you of the engine service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, 
in co-operation with ever) “Z” dealer, to every “Z” engine buyer. J Prices— 
1'2 H. P. $75.00—3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 


CHICAGO 


Morse & 
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very old farmhouses of New 
land are all frame? Good building 
stone lies thick over every field up there, 
a seldom a stone house do we see, from 
aine to Massachusetts. 
The reason? Just this—the farmers 
t the summer raising crops and used 
the lo ag, idle winter-time for building; and 
thogé old-time folks hadn’t learned how 
work with masonry in freezing weather, 
§ they just had to use frame. 
In these days of high wages and scarce 
labor, farmers have little time in summer 
for — except farm work; so, like 
these New Dicleaders. they must often 
let building go until winter. Nowadays, 
all sorts of mason work can be carried on, 
right through the coldest weather, if only 
we go about it properly. 
ake brick. work, for instance; I have 
built good brick walls with the ther- 
mometer at zero. First, I heated the sand 
by building a rough stove of bricks and 
t iron as shown in Fig. 2. A pile of 
sand on top soon became nearly red hot. 
Then I heated the water and mixed my 
cement pretty rich—just cement and sand 
with no lime mortar whatever. Some 
brands of cement set much quicker than 
others; I was careful to get the quickest. 
I piled cf bricks under cover to keep them 
and dry; a wet. brick in winter-time 
always has a film of frost over it. It is 
worse than useless to try to build a wall 
with wet, icy bricks; the cement will 


De you ever stop to think why the 





Three Ways 


T had been raining steadily for a week, 

it seemed to me. You know how it can 
rain out in the corn belt, when it wants to 
and I was smeared with black prairie mud 
from head to foot, as I stood waiting for 
the electric car at the wayside platform. A 
washed-out railroad bridge had stopped 
my train; for four hours I had been plowing 
through the bottomless mire of a country 
road, to get around the break. That 
section didn’t look very progressive to me 
just then, naturally; the people thereabout 
must be rather primitive. 

“Does this trolley-line sell any electric 
current to the farmers? I asked the man 
beside me, for the sake’of saying something. 

“No; most of the farmers have their 
own electric light plants,”’ he answered. 

Their own electric light plants! I could 
¢hardly believe it; but it was true, as I 
f out later on. And I’m going to tell 
Our Folks just a little about various 
lighting pareens, so that other places can 
be as modern as that corn-belt community. 

On my own farm, I have a very good 

m—a small air-cooled kerosene en- 
gine with a thirty-two-volt, electric gen- 
erator built into it. The storage batteries 
are so large that I need to run the engine 
only once or twice a week—about four or 
six hours at a time. My home is quite 

-sized, but two or three gallons of 

me a week give me all the electric 
ight I can use. 

Some years ago, I had another m; 

generator was driven by a belt from a 
i Just. which is the. better de- 
pends on circumstances; the built-in 
system uses less fuel, takes less space and 
has a self-starter; the belt-driven system 
does not need a separate engine, but is run 
from the same power that does your 
grinds your feed, ete, A four- 
engine is needed to run the line- 
shaft, I have found; a smaller one can be 
used if the generator is belted direct to 
the engine pulley. 
Don’t make the error of buying | too 
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Building in Cold Weather, wnuam DRAPER BRINCKLOE | 


How you should treat your bricks, hollow tile and cement 


Eng- » 


naa, 


have no hold at all. 
The hollow-tile and 
cement-block houses 
are becoming very 
popular, and itis a 
great saving in time 
if the work can be 
carried on in cold 
weather. Some of the most careful con- 
tractors now build these hollow-tile and 
cement-block houses exactly in the same 
way as working with brick—heat the sand 
and water and keep the blocks dry. Cover 
the tops of the walls very carefully every 
night; a layer of straw held down by 
boards, is the best thing. See Fig. 1. 
Sometimes, in very cold weather, a 
little of the surface pointing will drop out 
of the joints; but it is a very simple matter 
to go over the wall in 
the spring and repoint 
it where ogy x 
Concrete work, too, 
can be built in the very 
coldest sort of weather; 
I’ve done it, and there- 
fore I know. In layinga 
walk, heat the 
sand, gravel and 
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of Lighting the 


By D. WILLIAMSON 


small an outfit; I did that the first time. 
My storage batteries had to be charged 
every day; consequently, they wore out 
in three years or so. My present plant has 
been in service nearly as long, and the 
batteries are as good as new. 

If you have a fair-sized brook running 
through your farm, you can easily drive 
your electric b, pense with a small water- 
wheel; several concerns make a specialt 
of farm water-power plants. The more f. 
you have, the better, but four feet will run 
a breast-wheel, provided you have a good 
volume of water. A very small stream, 
with eight or ten feet of fall, will drive 
an overshot wheel. 

The first cost of a water-driven outfit is 
usually about the same as an engine-driven 
one, unless you have to build an elaborate 
dam, sluice, ete. The great saving comes 
in the operatirfg cost; water is decidedly 








“What are you doing?” 
to wag my tail up and 
master has moved into that little 
6 x 8 city apartment, and there isn’t 
room in it to wag my tail sidewise” 


“Learning 
down. My 











Ne 


water; mix a very little concrete at a tim 
and lay it quickly. If the ground ig 
frozen, thaw it by building fire on if, 
Then as soon as the cement gets its first 
set (which will be in an hour or two) co 
it with a layer of straw, and heap six inches? 
or a foot of manure on top of this; the heat: 






of the manure will prevent all dag fe 


freezing. Indeed, you will get a 
job than in summer, for concrete really’ 


ought to be kept quite moist for a week or > 


two, to obtain the very best results. Tog.’ 


rapid drying is the cause of nearly al 


chalky, weak concrete. 


kept going day and night. 


Most city plasterers have small square. 


stoves—salamanders, 


gases rise right into the room, and escape 


~through the muslin window-screens. But | 


If you are doing concrete work op” 
plastering work in a new building, the” 
open windows must be covered by screeng: | 
or temporary sash, and a fire should be. 


they are called; ~ 
these are really nothing but open grates, 
and have no pipes. Fires of hard coal are | 
built in them; there is no smoke and the. 
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don’t use salamanders, if window-sashes. | 
are in place—that is, unless you want to © 
see how a German gas attack feels! Two” 
very deadly gases are given off by slow- — 
burning coal—carbon dioxide which smoth- — 
ers you, and earbon monoxide, which. © 


poisons you. So look out! 


and very satisfactory it is, too. 


Farm Home 


less expensive than gasoline or kerosene. — 


I know one farmer who did not buy any 


storage-battery; his atream is so large that. ~ 


he lets his generator run all night, and 
uses the current direct. 


There have been some attempts to use — 
windmills for running generators, but J] 


believe these attempts have not been very 


successful. At any rate, there are nO © 


. To save the trouble and risk of heating, : 
you can use wall-board instead of plaster; 


zn 


wind-driven electric outfits on the market, — 


so far as I know. Nansen, the Arctic ex~ ~ 
a lighted his ship from a windmill. — 


ome day this system will no doubt be per- 
fected for ordinary use. 


But, maybe you prefer instead of 


electricity—some of my neighbors do, at 


any rate. They have acetylene pee 
installed im small frost-proof buildings, 
for if the water in the generator freezes, 
gas stops flowing, of course. Acetylene 
gas, you know, is produced b 
water come in contact with lumps 

calcium carbide. The generators are so 


letting: © 


built that when you turn on a gas-burner 


anywhere in your house, the lessened pres- 
sure lets the water flow against the carbide. 


Shutting off the burner raises the pressure: 
The whole — 
Acetylene 


and pushes back the water. 
thing is perfectly automatic. 


gas gives a beautiful, clear, white light— 
very pleasant to read or work by. It is ~ 
quite possible to cook with gas, too; most. ~ 
city people do that in the summer-time, ~ 


you know. 


trouble, and does some things (like 
or toasting) rather better. 


good points. 
where, and quite a small amount 
make a large volume of For cooking, 
it is rather better than acetylene, but the 
light is not quite so brilliant, even when a 
mantle is used. 

So here are three different lighting sys 
tems—electric light, acetylene gas, gaso 
line gas. Take your choite. 





A gas-stove is run on the same — 
principle as an oil-stove, but it is less — 
broiling. 

Some people still use the old-fashioned 
gasoline-gas system; it certainly has some 
Gasoline can be had —_ _ 
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“2 Look for the 
““| RED BALL 
































































called; ; 
ala Your feet feel good when you 
ool | walk out of the store in Rubber 
shall Boots bearing the Red Ball 
re Trade Mark. 
| oO i 
noth They feel just as good when 
which @ = you’ve worn the boots a week, or 
ating, , amonth. For all “ Ball-Band”’ 
7 Rubber Footwear is made on 
natural, foot-shaped lasts. 
Look for the Red Ball when 
you buy Rubber Footwear. On 
sene. ° 
y anys the heel or arch of every piece 
and of ‘‘Ball-Band”’ Rubber Foot- 
> wa wear, also on the knee of every 
out J “Ball-Band” Boot. It means 
very 
€ ne More Days Wear. 
irket, 
mill, Sixty thousand dealers sell’ 
) per~ “Ball-Band”—more than ten 
id of | million satisfied wearers testify 
°, 7 to its high quality. 
i ’ ° ° 
ene “Ball-Band” Light Weight 
tting: . Rubbers are shapely, well-fit- 
y eo ting, keep feet dry, save expen- 
mer sive shoes. 
i. 
— 4 Our illustrated booklet,‘“‘More 
— Days Wear,” shows our com- 
EF ; plete line of Rubber and Woolen 
nost. Footwear, with full descriptions. 
ie Ask your dealer for it. 
less: — 
_ , Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing 
med Company 
on 4 307: Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
; ’ “The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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Our catalog is a real seed Ff 
buyer's guide that every farmer FF 
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a falfa, Clover, Timothy, Sudan 
Grass, Alsike Clover, Sweet 
Clover and other Grass and 
Field seeds. 

This catalog tells plainly all 
about Berry Quality, how we 
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serve our customers, how we ‘% 

2 & , ; { test and clean _ to give seed F 
A neta j : . satisfaction. Explains fully # 

» — ee Fis 3 aD : how our immense equipment Ff. 

> | se ae | ED é ae enables us to make prices that Bj 
eet . — : others can’t touch. Last, but #7 

not least, it quotes special 4 

prices on special lots of Field }) 


and Grass seeds that mean 
even a bigger saving to early 
buyers. Get Free samples and 
catalog today. 


At Wholesale Prices 


That means a big saving on your seed purchases, better quality, bigger value 

than your dollar ever bought. 

Why? Because we are the world’s largest mail order seed house doing a business of nearly three million 
dollars yearly with several hundred thousand customers all over the U. S. 
This big business, which is growing every year, is the result of service, low price and quality. We buy direct from the 
largest producers early in the season and get first chance for the best seed that the market affords. We py cash and store 
the seed in our immense warehouses until the farmers are ready for it, then we add one small profit to our low purchase price 
and sell direct to farmers by mail at prices oftentimes less than wholesalers ask. 
To prove it, compare these prices with others. Timothy, $5.40 per bu.; Alsike and Timothy mized, $8.10 per bu.; Clover and 
Timothy mixed, $9.00 per bu.; Unhulled Sweet Clover, $6.00 per bu.; Clover at prices that save you $2.00 to $3.00 per bu. 


Tested and Guaranteed Seeds Are Best 












We advise all of our customers to buy the best seeds. Every lot of seed sold carries a test tag giving the purity and 
The highest grade is the quality we like to sell, seed that germination. You take io chances when you order diréct from us 
is of extra high purity, strong germination, thoroughly for we protect every buyer. All seed sold subject to your ap- 
cleaned. It means bigger crops, better profit, greater proval—30 days allowed you for testing—and must stand inspec- 
satisfaction. tion or can be returned and money paid will be refunded. ~ 








Standard of Quality Higher—Proven by Free Samples 


No one realizes the importance of good seed more than we do. That’s why we are constantly striving to improve and raise our 
standard of quality. 

Better seed—bigger repo —tests our slogan. That’s why we are constantly striving to improve our seed, to raise our standard of quality, to 
give the farmers of the U. S. seed quality and service that will make them our customers for life. 


~~ 
This year, more than ever before, we are potting out higher grade seed at prices more attractive than ever, quality considered. Addi- 

tional cleaning machinery has been , testing laboratories have been increased and improved, shipping facilities have been en- 

‘ 4 larged, all the purpose of giving our customers, old and new, service and satisfaction by means of quality seeds at lowest prices. 

Before you buy, get our samples of Grass and Field seeds. Compass them for quality and price with any others. Prove to 
yourself by your own or government tests, that the seed is as claimed and that we gave you money on Field and Farm seeds. 
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at Clarinda, Iowa, from where we serve direct eth SE ENING. Ss. 5s ince Sevestesencacesds vevseveesousntieqnerhoaansnnhe aa 
by mail several hundred thousand customers I, Towns... ccc ee cc ccveeccevcnceeeeeesceceeeueeceueecceuneeseneeeess 
every year with ay So at prices that 
will open your eyes. t us serve you this 
year and prove that our prices are lowest. 











I am interested in the following seeds— 
(_] Clover [_} Alfalfa {~] Timothy (“} Alsike Clover [_] Sudan Grass 


' [_] Sweet Clover (| Alsikes Timothy (”) Oats [—] Rye [_} Seed Corn 
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should have before buying Al- Fj 
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terfat in milk was wasted. Cream sepa- 


man who does not care 

whether you write about him 
or not, and who'd just as soon you 
wouldn’t. Such a man is Dr. 
Stephen Moulton Babcock, ef the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
Although one of the most notable 
scientists of the century, he is 
modesty personified. 

The most lasting record of Dr. i 
Babcock’s achievement is in the 
dairy world, for Dr. Babcock de- 
veloped the tester which bears 
his name, the only dependable 
means for measuring the butter- 
fat content of milk. Scientists 
before him had been puzalin 
ever this matter of a practic 
milk-tester, but none had quite 
solved the problem. The ques- 
tion had a fascination for Dr. 
Babeock, and after he became 
associated with the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, Dean W. 
A. Henry told him to spare no 
effort to devise a method of test- 
ing milk. President Chamber- 
lain, of the University, also was 
greatly interested, and watched 
the experiments with a great 
deal of interest. 

Dr. Babcock hit upon the sim- 
ple expedient of using sulphuric 
acid to dissolve every milk solid 
except fat. Then, by whirling the 
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“For the Benefit of the State”—», w. a rreenorr 


The great work of Dr. Babcock, inventor of the Babeock milk test 
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method for analyzing milk. He 
also conducted : e ee es 
* investigations of the ripeni 
cheese. In 1895 ao eee a 
method for the mechanieal sepa- 
ration of casei from ; 

Up to 1897 it had been sup- 
posed that the see of cheese 
was caused by special bacteria; 
but that year Dr. Babeoek an- 
nouneed the discovery of g#ir-- 
tase, a chemical ingredient } 


down of the cheese-cells during ~ 
the ripening process. Because he 
was able to prove so clearly the 
eauses of cheese-ripening, 
makers have been able to im- 
prove greatly the quality of their 
product. 

Dr. Babeock also developed 
the Wisconsin eurd test fer the 
» detection of bad odors im milk, 
thus enabling cheese-makers to 
keep up the quality of cheese by 
preventing bad milk from get- 
ting into the vat. 

In 1901 the Wisconsin legis- 
lature presented Dr. Babeock 
with a five-inch bronze medal. 
The designing of this medal was 
open to the competition of the 
world, and was finally awarded 
to an English house. -This was 
one of the largest medals ever 
struck. 














bottle in which the milk-acid 
mixture was contained, the 
heavier fluids were forced to the 
bottom of the bottle by centrif- 
ugal force while the lighter but- 
terfat remained m the neck where it 
eould be measured easily with dividers. 


Test Is Widely Used 


There are various modifications of the 
Babcock test. The same chemical and 
mechanical princi applied in the Bab- 
eock test are used in the Russian milk test. 
Another modification has been adopted in 

rman creameries; it is known as the 
Siegfeld test. But the Babcock test is the 
only test in use on a large scale in the 
United States. It was the first practical 
test. There is no guesswork about the 
Babcoek test. If there is fat in the milk 
this test determines the amount. 

So far as. is known, any kind of milk can 
be tested for amount of butterfat by use 
of the Babcock test—whole milk, skim- 
milk, buttermilk, whey and cream. Breed, 
period of lactation, quality or age of the 

is of ne importance in using this 
method, so long as a fair sample of milk is 
seeured. In cases where the samples of milk 
or other dairy products are rich in solids, 
it requires a little more effort to obtain a 
thorough mixture with the acid than with 
dairy products low in solids, such as skim- 


‘milk or whey which can be readily mixed 


with acid. 


Invention Was Not Capitalized 


Many men would have eapitalized this 

t discovery. But right here is where 
Dr. Babcock earned an everlasting niche 
in the hall of fame by propounding a then 

ly new doctrme, but which is now a 
part of the unwritten code of the profes- 
Sorial world: the doctrine that a man 
working for the commonwealth should 
place the result of his labors at the free 
disposal of the state. In other words, 
Dr. Babcock surrendered all the rights 
to the invention of the Babcock tester, so 


that the people of Wisconsin and other 
States might. benefit. 
_ By the old methods of shallow skim- 


ming, about twelve per eent of the but- 





Here are Dean Henry, President Cha 
Doctor Babcock (left to right). Doctor Babcock is 


demonstrating his original tester 


rators lose two per cent or less, although 
two one- hundredths of one per cent is 
more nearly what. a good separator should 
show as a loss. Without the Babcoek test 
to check up skimming losses, our dairy 
industry would certainly be in bad straits. 
It is estimated that the Babcock test 
saves about $2,000,000 annually to Wis- 
consin dairymen alone. 

While his invention of the milk-tester is 
his most conspicuous. piece of work, it is 
perhaps not his most. noteworthy scientific 
achievement. Some of his early inventions 
are the viscometer, and a gravimetric 

















Dector Babcock and his first “ catch” 


mberlain and 


In the fall of 1913 Dr. Bab- 
eock retired honorably from his 
long connection with the Wis- 
eonsin station. He still 
most of his time at the - 
tories of the University, however. 

One of his first dissipations was toe go 
fishing in Northern Wisconsin with a few 
of his cronies. It was the first time he had 
ever taken time for such recreation, and 
he enjoyed the outing very much. All his 
life, however, he has an ardent base- 
balt fan. 

Dr. Babeock was born in Bridgewater, 
N. Y., im 1843. He was graduated from 
Tuft’s College in 1866, studied in Germany 
in 1877, and then took a chair in chemistry 
at the New York Experiment Station. In 
1877 he was appointed Professor of Chemis- 
try at the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

Dr. Babcock is now at that mellow age 
when he ean look back upon a lifetime of 
noteworthy achievement, but he is not 
the kind of a man who is subjeet to much 
day-dreaming. No doubt he often thinks 
of those days when his famous milk test 
was not yet worked out,and when the dairy 
industry of Wiseonsin, and of the whole 
United Stateswasmerelya formless promise 
of a mighty business. 

He leves to sit for hours at a time, 
his associates tell me, wrestling with 
some especially knotty problem ef chem- 
istry or physics, and then suddenly, hav- 
ing arrived at a conclusion, will rise 
work for other hours in the laboratory. 

The original tester shown at the top of 
the page is now in the Dairy Building, 
Madison, Wis. It makes an accurate test 
even today.’ 


The Doom of Boarder Cows 


Nothing has done more than the Babeock 
test to put the dairy business on a busi- 
ness basis. ‘Testing spots the boarder 
cows, and the pure sires which have 
no goodness in them—no ability to trans- 
mit. milk production to their . 
The Babcock test has sent to the 

many worthless sires, and has saved from 
the butcher many good bulls which were 
considered worthless until cheeked up by 
the Babcock test. Testing associations 
have sprung up because of this test. 








milk which eauses the break). 
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are built better than may seem necessary to 

insure pecsntenhece economy. ‘The telephone, 

umes less battery current while 
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“Reo” Clas ingles, V-~ Crimp, Cotre- 
pated, aS Painted or Galvanized Bog 
Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct 
at k- Bottom Factory ‘Prices. ' Positively guatlioc: 
offer ever mad 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No apes 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proo: 

Free Roofing Book 

— our wonderfully 

rices and free 

a es. We sell direct 





to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. Ask for 
Book No. 151. 


FREE 
Samples & 
Rooting Book 
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It grinds per- 
fectly at one op- 
eration, no 
run through twice, 
thus saving time and 
power. 


Quaker City 
Grinding Mills 
Our No. 10 grinds corn and corn 
cobs and all small grains—an 
all-around farm machine. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. 
Catalog free. Decide to 
write us today. 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 


Dept. H 3746 Filbert St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Alfalfa Fi ts. Corn-Belt Fume 


Can be worked into rotations 


alfalfa will not fit into a corn-belt 

rotation would go with me to Otto 
Simmers’ farm in Northern Iowa, I would 
make him eat his words. Otto certainly 
has nailed that story down so that it 
should spread no farther. 
follows; study it and see whether you do 
not agree with me: 

Otto has an eighty-acre farm. Twent 
acres are used for permanent pasture, tru 
panes, orchard, farmstead and woodlot. 

"he remaining sixty acres are divided into 
This means a 


<i the man who started the story that 


six plots of ten acres each. 
six-year rotation. 

Alfalfa is left on the ground thtee years. 
The third fall it is plowed under for corn. 
Corn is used in the rotation for two years, 
and is followed by oats. The oats are 
seeded rather light and cut for hay at the 
time the alfalfa isready for the first cutting. 
The alfalfa is seeded with oats in spring. 
This does away with working the ground 
twice—when oats are sowed and after 
they are cut in July—as would be the case 
if alfalfa were sowed in July or August. 
With this rotation plowing can all be done 
in the fall, for corn is rémoved and placed 
in the silo. 


Alfalfa Should Remain Five Years 


“Poor system,” you say? “Alfalfa should 
remain on the ground for five years at 
least, so that the farm will get the full 
benefit of the crop before plowing it 
under.” 

In general, you’re right. Except in 
localities that are favorable for growing 
alfalfa, a six-year rotation is too short. 
Strictly grain farms usually have cropping 
systems in which there is a’ separate acre- 
age for alfalfa. For instance, first year, 
corn; second year, oats; third year, clover; 
four to six years on a separate acreage, 
alfalfa, On general farms the rotation is 
generally corn, oats, wheat; clover, with 
alfalfa remaining on a separate acreage 
for from four to six years. 

But my story is not to establish def- 
initely the length of time alfalfa should 
remain on the ground; that depends on the 
farm. What I set out to show is that 
alfalfa has a place on corn-belt farms and 
can be worked into a rotation if desired. 


Other Farms Use Alfalfa in Rotations 


Otto’s farm is not the only instance I cite. 
There is another large farm I have in mind, 
where the rotation is as follows: First 
two years, corn; third year, barley with 
seeding of alfalfa; fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh years, alfalfa. 

On this farm alfalfa is the dominating 
crop—four fields out of seven produce 
alfalfa each year. This arrangement is 
suitable in localities where alfalfa does 
well. With this plan it is important that 
a large amount of stock should be kept to 
eat the hay, or at least the hay which is not 
salable. That i is just what the owner of 
this farm does—the first-class alfalfa ha 
is baled and sold; and the farm pays we 
Thus, you see, alfalfa ¢an be worked into 
a rotation. 


Why Alfalfa Is Not Widely Grown 


The reason alfalfa is not more widely used 
on corn-belt farms is because alfalfa 
harvest butts right into corn cultivation. 
The first cutting of alfalfa comes during the 
first nine days of June—right at the time 
when weeds are trying to outstrip the corn. 
Alfalfa must be cut within ten days to 
avoid injury to the second cro 

The second cutting of alfalfa conflicts 
with the oats harvest; the average time is 
from July 10 to 19. Or if it doesn’t happen 
to hit the oats harvest, it interferes with 
threshing wheat, or cutting timothy. 

The third cutting is ready late in August 


His method - 


or early in September, and does not ¢ 
so much with other labor as the first er 


To Overcome the Labor Conflict. ~ 


1. Fall plow, to lessen the amount of 
in spring. 

2. Begin spring work as soon as possih 

3. After planting corn, run over it wif 
a spike-tooth harrow two or three time 
to’ get the ground in good shape and ke 
down weeds. This postpones the date 
cultivation. a 

4. If alfalfa must be handled at the 
sgme time corn needs attention, cultivate” 
corn in forenoons and put up alfalfa 
afternoons; not much of a forenoon ¢ 
be used on hay, anyway, because of dew. 

5. A two-row cultivator is one of 
best means of lessening the labor cenflie 
With this implement one man and threg 
horses can do as much as two men ané 
four horses using one-row cultivators, 

6. Do ‘away with pitching alfalfa; 
labor-saving machinery—hay-forks, hs 
slings, hay-loaders, side-delivery rake 
low-down w agons, buck-rakes, stackerg 
all these lessen the labor of putting up hai s 

7. Use stack covers if stacking the hay, 


A Good Haying Method 


I learned through the Department 
Farm Management of a successful hayi 
method on a big corn-belt farm contin 
twenty-four acres of alfalfa. The meth 
follows: 

In the forenoon of the day after cutting; 
hay is raked into windrows with a sidey” 
deliyery rake; it is left in the windrows tw 
dayl, or until ready for the barn. If 
comes, the windrows are turned while 
wet, with side-delivery rake. Hay 
taken from windrows with a hay-loader 
ser into the barn with two double-harpoomg ‘ 

orks. 


helps to load each wagon in turn; one mai 

on each wagon to drive the team in and set, 
the fork in unloading; one man to driye 
the four-horse team in loading. The field 


_ is not more than one-quarter of a mile; 


from the barn. Two horses are used 
draw hay from the field; two are used on 
the fork at the barn; two are used in the 
field to change from one wagon to anoth 
to make up the four-horse team. 

This means that three men and two 
horses must be secured from neighboring 
farms for one day while putting ha 
the barn. One man and his team are Lage 
away from the corn-field for two days ta 
mow the alfalfa; another man, a day anda 
half to rake it. All three men and six 
horses must. leave the corn-field one day 
to put the hay in the barn, and another f 
day to pay back the neighbor for the three 
men and one team. 


Alfalfa for Pasture 


One reason why alfalfa should have a place 
on gst farms is ea Py of its Mg 
as a hog-pasture crop n many 0 
farms where it is grown, alfalfa is used f 

asturing hogs after the second cutting. 
Otto Simmers uses alfalfa for pasture the 
last year in his rotation. 

On corn-belt farms, the best way 1 
handle alfalfa to secure pasture, is to have 
a larger acreage than is needed for pasture: 
pad cut a crop of hay at regular intervals.” 

ae lightly there is slight dangef 

urting the stand. 

Horses, cattle and sheep, as well as hogs; 
can be pastured on alfalfa; there is d 
from bloat in cattle and sheep, but 
greater danger than from clover Lage 
Alfalfa shoots up quickly and makes ¢ 
cially — ees in late st su { 
than . L. W. 
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A Steady Sivenat 


TH FACT a the Papec Ensilage 
Cutter “throws and blows” the 
silage up the amas pipe in a steady 
siream is vital to every silo owner. 


It is a sesuli—the causes of which ane: 
first, the knives are correofly adjusted to the 
shear plate; second, each of the six fans 
cleans clean at every ey Mage third, the 
wheel throws the silage far up the pi vie 
before the power of the air blast is u 
fourth, the elevating pipe is the right size 
so that the air blast does not escape with- 
out lifting silage, 


The steady stream of silage shooting up the 
elevating pipe, as shown in the enlarged 
section in the illustration at the sight, is 
the evidence of correct relation between i 
the capacities of the cutting wheel, the 
fans, the drum and the <clevating oa 

the perfect working of the machine 


Mr. C. Campbell, Spring Hill, Tenn; J, 
who bought a Papec “L-16” last A 
said at the end of the season, “I filled 23 


silos this year without choke or break- 
age”. 
The fact thet the Papec “Yieous snd Slews™ the 
silage in a steady stream is one reason why the 
Papec factory is the largest in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of feed and en- 
eens Papec Ensilage Cutters are made 
our ‘sizes. 5 sgeaae aie conden dhe 
ing a ile a 3 >. operates the smallest size 
the highest silo. 








suc 


Our 1920 catalog explains why it will pay you to 
“own yourown’”’ Papec. Write for-copy today. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
102 Main Street, Shortsville, N.Y. 
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| phosphate alone. The four sets of rows 
| same kin 


| sixty bushels and fifty pounds an acre. 








Raising Corn for Eight Cents . 
a Bushel 
ROWING nineteen -extra ional dep 
every acre for a total outlay of ight 
wents a bushel is the way Fred Suhre, ‘ 
Indiana champion ‘corn-grower, makes “A 
Good Living and 10%.” He does tt by 
ay the wae 08 amount of fertilizer. 
= - ae pal ag iama corn-growing ree- 
or red made some interesting 
ments, He-selected a strip of se 
one side of his corn-field where the ‘soil 
im each of the rows ted with 
would be of about the same 
and consistency, 

The first four rows were not fertilized. 

The second four rows were fertilized 
with bone meal containing 1.6 per cent 
nitrogen and twenty-seven per cent phos- 
phorie acid, applied at the rate of 115 
pounds bo the acre. 

The third four rows had 115 pounds per 
acre of fertilizer containing 1.6 per cent 
nitregen and 12.9 per cent phosphoric acid. 

The fourth set of four rhea: received the 
same amount per acre of sixteen per cent 
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were all | pe prety the same day with the 
of seed 
The first four rows yielded at the rate of 

































The second four rows yielded at the rate 
of seventy-one bushels and twenty-five 
pounds am .acre, or an increase ten 

ushels and forty-five pounds per acre at 
a cost of $1.85 an acre for bone meal. ‘The 
third set of rows gave a yield of seventy- 
nine bushels and forty-five pounds an acre, 
or an increase.of about mineteen bushels for 
a cost of $1.44 an acre for fertilizer; . This 
extra mineteen-bushel yield cost at. the 
rate of eight cents a bushel to produce, 
compared with the other rows, the. o 
extra cost being for fertilizer, as culti- 
vation, harvesting and ‘husking ‘costs were 
equal. The fourth set of rows yielded 
sixty-eight bushels and twenty pounds to 
the acre, or an increase per acre of seven 
bushels ‘and forty pounds at a cost ef $1-15. 

All corn fertilized in these various — 
matured about ten days earlier than ‘the 
unfertilized corn. 





Farmers Ocierete} Elevators 


A large mcrease in farmers’ elevators dn 
—_ ‘a ngage At Pe — go there ane 
probably more’ than companies an 
operation.in Ohio. The increase in number 
is due to fhe dividends paid amto the 
farmers’ hends rather than to the i 
dealers, Some of these companies i's 
large business annually, a few amo 

to between $400/000 and $500,000. 
number of fhe companies have increased 
their capitalization durmg the last \year 
and many of the newer companies are 
starting out with a capitalization of from 
$40,000 to $60,000. 


Mending. a Broken Window 


In a neighbor’s summer kitchen I moticed 
a broken window-pane in which the dong’ 
cracks radiated from a:cammon center. In 
order to keep the pieces of glass from dail- 
ging pe out the lady of the house had’ 


taken two mediam- 
iin sized buttons, 








put-one @n fhe im- 
side and the other 
outside 


| df the pane, ond 
| had sewed the 
two buttons éo- 
gether where the 
cracks met im the 
common center 
og cuf). Thus. 
the 

tool fe yilaoe anal 
a new pane could 

m. 


—= the 
eat H.C. Schnékloth, Ta. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


“How's This for Putting on Pork,Gandy?"™) 
“11 FREE Trial Bottles of HOG-TONE Brought 
Me 693 Extra Pounds of 20-Cent Pork” _~ 


**When he ecenfessed it was HOG-TONE tha 


ee 
TTA Si ARGUE AEN eM he 5 


‘Bet you a good cigar this equals any 


faseos: 
cde lh emanate mt-st samc 


record you can show on your own big 

1,000-acre hog farm down there near 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

“I saw your ads for a long time—but I 

never tried Avalon Farms HOG-TONE 

till one day when I got a neighbor 

alone and made him tell me how he 

managed to raise such all-fired big 

top-market-price hogs. He had beat 

us all for two years hand running. 


helped him ‘turn the trick,’ I loeked up your” 


offer again in my farm paper. It read fair 
Square to me. I took yeu up—fellowed your 


directions in using HOG-TONE, and when the 


hogs that had been given HOG-TONE werg 


weighed they totaled 693 pounds more than the 
same number of pigs of same age that hadn’t | 


got any HOG-TONE, though both were fed the 
same kind and quantity of food. 


“Sy 
ea 
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i\) a 
“It Was a Lucky Day for Me When I Acc : 

Your Generous 6@-Day FREE Trial Offer!” 

Den’t you know down in your heart that I could not have gone on _ 

for three years continuously offering HOG-TONE on 60 days’ — 

Free Trial unless HOG-TONE brought remarkable results—fat 

hog profits—for the farmers who used it on their hogs at my risk? | 


If it wasn’t a square, fair, man-to-man 7 a paper wouldn’t | 


> run my ad for.a million dollars—you know that ! 

Ley 
Will Send You All the 
ey + ne 
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(Registered U.S. Patent Office) 


Your Hogs Will Need 
For 60 DAYS 


Send me the coupon below—and 

I will send ¥ one $1.00 bottle of 

HOG-TONE for each five hogs you 

own—enough to treat them all for 60 days or more. { 
If, at the end of 60 days, you are not perfectly satis- § 
fied that HOG-TONE has given you a fine profit in #% 
extra pork, don’t pay me a cent! 

This is a-liquid medicine for hogs alone. 
Highly concentrated. W. ully suc- 
cessful in freeing hogs from all worms Vids 
eng Ly ee poem that cannot hte 8 "" 
ti 

asian Powders, Salts or Steck Foods now an the 
market. Easily fed to hogs in slops, drinking 
water or dampened feed. Very 

because it is given only every third day for 6 weeks 
and then only once a week. 


Because HOG-TONE s0 splendidly aids digestion and cleans out worms, it gives 
hogs tremendous appetites, makes them thrive and put on firm, clean flesh at an 
astonishing rate. aranteed to make them put on more pork with the same 
feed. 000,000 hogs were treated with HOG-TONE in the United States last 
year—and hog-raisers and breeders everywhere declare it is the finest medicine 
for hogs, sows and young pigs (especially runts) that they ever used. 

try it on your herd? You can’t lose, I run all the risk. 


Remember—Send No Money With 
the Coupon! I Don’t Want it! 


The fact that this ad appears in this paper is f enough 
for any man that both my offer and OG-TONE 

are on the level. SEND THE COU- 

PON TODAY! 


AVALON FARMS 
COMPANY 


421 West Ohio St. Chicago, Ul. ce 
DON’T WANT YOU TO SEND A CENT WITH THIS COUPON 


W. ©. GANDY, Preside 
~ AVALON F. co. vame Wlias Galatea 
421 West Ohio St., Chicago, Hil. i ' 
I have oe Ship me immediately enough Avalon Farms 


R. R. No, 
Shipping Point 
Name and Addrese of my Druggiet 
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to report results to you at 
INE at that time if it has 
not, I will return the labels to 
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ze ITHIN the last four months I 
W have visited twenty dairy farms 
where milking machines are in use. 

‘I have not heard a word of dissatisfaction 
from one of the twenty users; every user 
has said, but not in so many words, that 
his milking machine is a dependable helper. 

The testimony of these twenty users 
only strengthens my belief that in a herd 
of not less than fifteen cows a milking 
machine is a paying investment. Where 
there is a gasoline engine or a motor on 
the farm, so that a milking machine does 
not call for extra power, a herd of twelve 
cows is large enough to make a milking 
machine pay. 

The principal things that make milking 
machines such dependable help, accord- 
ing to the testimony of these twenty men, 
are as follows: 

1. Machine milking takes less time than 
hand milking. : 

2. The last céw milks as easy as the 
first; consequently there is no tendency to 
slight the last cow, as in hand milking. 

3. It is easier to get hired help on a 
dairy farm where cows are milked by ma- 
chinery. 

4. One man can take care of more cows 
with a milking machine, thus cutting down 
overhead expenses per cow. 

5. Cows have less udder trouble when 
properly milked by machinery. 

6. Hard-milking cows, or cows with 
tender udders or sore teats, are more 
readily milked by machinery. 

7. Machines are moré dependable than 
hired men. 

8. Cleaner milk is possible with ma- 
chine milking, if the machines are properly 
cared for. 

9. Take a great deal of drudgery out of 
dairying. 

10. It costs less to-milk by machinery. 

Machine Milking Takes Less Time 


Where the milking machines are used, 
considerable extra time and labor are 
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involved in washing and caring for the 
machines. But the time required for this 
work is made up many times in the 
greater speed of milking with machines. 
The following illustrates: 

The Michigan Experiment Station made 
an investigation, lasting one year, in 
ninety-three dairy herds. Forty-two of the 
herds were hand-milked and _ fifty-one 
machine-milked. 

The investigation showed that the aver- 
age time spent in milking and caring for 
utensils in the hand-milked cows was 
100.44 hours a cow a year; in the machine- 
milked herds the average time was 71.28 
hours. That means there was a saving of 
29.16 hours a cow a year in favor of 
machine milking. In a herd of eighteen 
cows, this would amount to 525 hours of 
labor—52.5 days—a year. 

In the hand-milked herds 1.42 hours of 
labor per 100 pounds of milk were used in 
milking and caring for the utensils, as com- 
pared with 1.12 hours per 100 pounds in 
machine-milked herds. 
That means a saving of 








A handy place to sterilize the milking-machine tubes _ 


eighteen minutes per 100 
pounds of milk in ma- 
ehine-milked herds. 
Selve Help Problem 
“Even if machine milk- 
ing took no less time than 
hand milking, it would be 
worth while, because it 
solves the hired-help prob- 
lem,’’ said one man to me. 
“TF haven’t been able to 
get help of any kind for 
six months. If I hadn’t 
put in a milker I would 
have had to sell my cows. 
Now I can milk thirty 
cows without help and de 
not need to be worrying 
about my milker leaving; 
besides, the machine does 
the same quality of work 
Saturday-night that it does 
any other night. It is not 
concerned about quitting 
early to get away to town.” 
Several men told me it 
was easier to get helpers for 
the farm work since they 
put in milking machines. 





In this dairy, while the son was in service, a woman helped run the milking machine 4 

















The opinion of most.of the users with 
whom I talked is that the success of a 
milking machine depends almost entirely / 
on the man who uses it. The worst thing” 
that can happen is to have a green hand | 
or careless hand operate a machine. The | 
character of work done by a good machine 
is no better than the care it gets: 

“My advice to any man who expected { 
buy a milking. machine,” said one mam) 
with whom I talked, “is to be sure he under=. | 
stands the machine. A milking machine, 1 
like a eream separator, or more so, is an j 
abomination if not kept clean. It is up to 
the man who buys the machine to make @ 
suecess of machine milking. The milking 
machines of twenty-five years ago were | 
jokes. Those of today are nearly mechani | 


cally perfect.” 
Trouble in Keeping Clean 


“Are milking machines hard to keep clean?” 
That is a question I asked every one of 
the twenty satisfied users. 

A few answered “Yes,” but the majority | 
said it is no more difficult to keep a milking & 
machine clean than it is to keep a separator | 
clean. One man said it is no trouble | 
whatever to keep his machine in a sanitary | 
condition. 

“Trouble in keeping milking machines | 
clean,” he said, “is due to improperly plae- | 
ing the rubber tubes and teat cups in the | 
sterilizing solution after each milking. | 
They should be so placed in the jar or | 

crock that no air will be trapped im the 7 
tubes. The sterilizing solution should) 
touch all the inside walls of the milk tubes 7) 
and connections, and for this a large crock | 
is necessary—twenty gallons at least, and / 
better—thirty gallons for three sets of 
tubes. 

When letting the tubes down into the | 
solution do not lap or double them up, | 
but hold them by one end, keep them 9 
straight and let them into the solution | 
slowly. To make sure that all air is” 
excluded, remove the serew cap at the | 
end of the claw, if the cap is without am — 
air opening; this allows the a 
solution to reach the small passages 
turns in the claw connections, Kovineea 
milking machine clean need not mean & | 
lot of extra labor. Many farmers who | 
complain about the bother of extra work / 

[Continued on page 121] 
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1) Smoke Your Own 
') | Hams, Bacon ,Sausages 


NATIONAL GIANT 


PORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SARITARY STORE House 
Beware of Imitations or Experiments! 
























) It Pays To Dehorn 
"} Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 
") way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
1) We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
| other appliances for ee and dairy 


money guarantee. 
It pays to deborn. 
M. T. Phillips, Box 100, Pomeroy, Pa. 




























| Clips a Cow in 5 Minutes 


; eae wis what the Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 
will the flanks and udders of a cow in five 
| minutes. a it.every three or four weeks and you 

3 wipe off the parts in a jiffy before milking. Then 
~ a is no yf and filth talling into the milk. This 
machine clips horses also. Machine complete only 
$12.75, at your dealer’s or send $2 and pay balance 


on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFY COMPANY 
Dept. A 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ¢1.,2°73: 


and Pointers, i and and Cot Hounds. Wolf snd 
and Opossum is, Varmint and 
’ Hoonds, al: Airedale Terriers. Al All B cogs 


wed ox inded, Si Se epee highy tae iy Hlustrated 


Want a sheep? ig Amapie tons ag 
‘booklet with list of breeders. MFORT A. 
3¢@ Woodland Ave., Mich. 
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20 America’s leading sila.” U 
years merica’s ing silo. Used 
by U. Government. Valuable im- 
























stock a Bpecialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
for prices and ¢irculars. F. Sciota, Ilineis, 
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Purebreds Are the Money-Makers 


Farm Journal’s slogan: ‘‘Pure-bred sires for every farm” 




















HAT could be a better argument 

for the use of pure-bred sires than 

the illustration of the two steers? 
The one on the left is the offspring of a 
pure-bred sire; the one on the right is a 
scrub. Both are the same age and had 
similar feed and care. 

That good bulls produce market-topping 
steers is being demonstrated at Sni-a-Bar 
Farm, Missouri. Cows were bought on 
the Kansas City market and crossed with 
pure-bred Shorthorn bulls selected from 
good herds. W. R. Nelson, founder of the 
farm, believed that by five successive 


| crosses of pure blood the effect of inferior 


ancestry would be largely lost. 

The first cross produced calves which 
were a great improvement over their 
mothers. They had wider and straighter 
backs, deeper ribs, better hind quarters and 
more high-priced meat. The difference in 


market value of fat steers attributable to 
the sires, was at least $25 a head. That 
shows what can be done in one cross. 

The second cross produced heifers which, 
before three years old, were almost as big 
as their mothers, and ‘they had two years 
yet to grow. T hey were worth from $25 
to $35 a head more than heifers of their 
mother’s type would be. They were de- 
cidedly superior to calves of the first cross. 

Yearling steers.of the second generation 


(the result of two crosses) were run in the *< 
same pasture, fed from the same trough. \~ 


and given the same treatment as steers 
from the first cross. Twelve steers of the 
first cross weighed an average of 850 
pounds and twelve of the second cross 
averaged 1,060 pounds. There was a 
difference of at least $3 a hundred in 
market values. They showed conclusively 
the profit in using a good bull. 





The Best Breeds of Swine 


[Continued from page 18] 


breed. originated. Introduced into Amer- 
ica during the first half of the last century, 
the breed has made its most rapid progress 
in recent years. This breed is sometimes 
classed between the lard type and bacon 
type, but most breeders put it in the lard- 
hog class. Color of Hampshires is black 
with a white band around the body—like 
Dutch Belted cows. The most popular 
marking is a band from four to twelve 
inches wide, including the forelegs. 

Fine-boned legs of good quality, and 
strong, characterize Hampshires. The 
body is not wide, but deep. ; Jowls are 
light, head is small, snout is straight. Ears 
set close and extend forw ard, but do not 
break. Back is strong and arched, hams 
are deep and broad. 

Pigs mature early. Sows are prolific. 
Hampshires are good grazers. © Mature 
males in breeding condition weigh 500 
pounds; sows, 400 pounds, The breed is 
increasing in numbers in corn-belt states. 


Two Leading Bacon Bréeds 


Yorkshires and Tamworths are the lead- 
ing bacon breeds. 

The Tamworth is the purest of all breeds. 
Color is red—golden red being preferred. 
In outline, Tamworths are long, smooth 
and deep, having light. fore-ends and deep 
hams. Snouts are long and pointed, ears, 
large and upright or pitched forward; legs, 
long, making body high from ground. 

Tamworths are rustlers. Pigs do not 
pature early, but are growthy and weigh 

at B almost any time. -Sows are quite 
prolific and boars are prepotent. Bacon 
fs of exceptional quality. Mature males 
in breeding. condition’ weigh 650 pounds; 
—, 600 pounds. 
Yorkshires are white. In ee theirs 


conformation is like that of the Tam- 
worths. Where pigs are raised for bacon, 
as in Ireland, Canada, 
England, Yorkshires are common. The 
sows are good mothers; boars are excep- 
tionally prepotent. Mature boars in con- 
dition for breeding weigh 700 pounds. 


Other Breeds of Swine 


Other breeds not so common in the United 
States are Mulefoot, Cheshire, Essex, 
Victoria, Small Yorkshire, Large Black, 
Jersey Red, Ohio Improved Chester. 

Mulefoots are so named because they 
have solid hoofs. Animals of this breed 
are black in color and of medium size. 

Cheshires are white in color. Their 
native home is Jefferson county, N. Y. 
Ears are small, fine and stand erect. The 
breed is intermediate between the lard and 
bacon types. 

Essex swine, black in color, originated 
in England, where the breed is known as 
Small Black, or Black Suffolk. Essex 
swine are smaller than Hampshires. Ears 
are small, fine, erect. The small size pre- 
vents this breed becoming popular. 

Small Yorkshire is the smallest breed in 
the United States. The breed originated 
in England, where it is called Smalk White. 
The snout is very short and turned up. 
The color is white. 
in the United States. 

Victoria swine are of medium size, white 
in color. This isan American breed. Ears 
are small and erect. ‘The meat is high in 
quality. The breed is not growing in favor. 

Large Black swine have been bred for 
many yearsin England, The breed is not 
common in the United States: 


[Editor’s Note: On page 50 is a list of ~ 
swine breeders’ associations. After choos- 


ing your breed, write the association boost- 


«ing that breed and ask to be put in touch: 


with breeders who have stock for sale.) - 


Denmark and . 


There are a few herds 














“The Banner Is Still Flying 
Not a county is scrub-free 





We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


HUS far no county is rid of scrub bulls; 

hence, our flag still flies. A few months 
ago we had a letter from Roane county, 
W. Va., saying that that county would 
soon call for the banner, but later we had 
this letter from Ross B. Johnston of the 
Extension Service: 

“Our survey of two months ago showed 
that no bulls of breeding age, except pure- 
breds, were being used for breeding pur- 
poses. However, further investigations 
showed there were some scrub bulls in the 
outer edges of the county where the county 
farm bureau had not made its weight felt. 
While we understand that even these few 
strays are not being used for breeding pur- 

s, we do not feel ready to state def- 
initely that the county is clear until we 
have moved out these last strays. We will 
mail you affidavit of conditions when we 
have unquestioned proof that the county 
is Simon-pure as to scrub sires.’ 

As stated last month, The Farm Journal 
will arrange to send a banner twelve feet 
long, of the regulation size, suitably in- 
scribed, to the first county in the United 
States that is clear of all serub bulls. We 
authorize the county agent of any county, 
or any other live-stoek official, to telegraph 
our Live-Stock Editor at our expense as 
soon as the last scrub bull goes to the 
butcher; then we will get busy on the 
Farm Journal banner, have it suitably in- 
seribed and send it at once. Above is our 
idea of what we should say, but if the 
winning county wants a little different 
wording, we will make the inscription to 
suit. The blank spaces on the flag are for 
names of county and state. 

is banner can be flown on the county 
flagpole, or draped over the speaker’s desk 
at any county meeting, or shown at the 
county or state fairs, and at the National 
Dairy Show and International Stock 
Show. It will be something worth while 
to advertise as the first clean county. 





Feeding for Show Ring 


The man who is able to feed his pigs so 
that they will win in the hottest show-ring 
ego is justified in believing his 
od a good one. J. D. McDonald, of 
gp Salem, Wis., depends upon the follow- 
ration: One-third ground oats, one- 
third ground barley, one-third ground 
middlings. Added to this ration is a little 
bran and oil-meal. 
This ration is made up into a water 
slop which is fed three times a day to the 
a € pigs, and twice when they get older. 
dition to this ration, sweet skim- 
ml is fed twice a day as it comes fresh 
from the separator. This makes five feeds 
& da 
McDonald’s objection to feeding skim- 
milk in the slop is that it is almost impos- 
sible to feed a sweet slop, or one that is 
uniform. He does not like a self-feeder for 
stock. 
Air-slaked lime and charcoal are kept be- 


; 7 a the pigs all the time. Very little corn is 


except as a finishing touch to show 
Sale pigs, suckled sows and market 
W.A, F.,Wisconsin. 











Make Sure of Your 
DE LAVAL 


— Separator 






There’s no happier or: better 
way of starting the New Year 
nght than by making sure of a 
new DE LAVAL, if you are 
either without a cream: separator 
or are using an inferior or half- 
worn-out machine that should 
be replaced. 





For three years now,, thou- 
sands of those who wanted a 
DE LAVAL have had to wait weeks for it and many have had to 
buy a second grade separator. The demand. has simply exceeded. the 
possible supply, though more DE LAVALS have been made each 


year than ever before. 


More and bette DE LAVALS will be made this year than 
ever before—as many as available plant additions and skilled work- 
men can produce—but the demand gives every indication of being 
even greater still. 


| Order your DE LAVAL now. 
save half its cost by Spring. 





Make sure of getting it. Let it 


See the nearest De Laval local agent at ‘once, or write the 
nearest De Laval office below for any information desired. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 























Sent on Trial 


D> Mnerican Cream 
SEPARATOR ap 


Thousands in Use fixing slendidsa- 7 


vestigating our wonderful offer: a foe Jay ‘well 
easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 

ming separator only $19.95, Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
rom picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
lis a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 











large capacity machines, 
pone ine Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


‘Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get cur richly illustrated 


great offer. Our richly 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most omnes, Sane and interesting 5 & on a 
separators. lestern orders fiited from points. 
see our big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1065. Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Write today for catalog and 
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Keep Milk Free From Dirt and Filth | 


Long, thick hair on your cows forms a lodging place for 
dirt naa filth. However careful the 
be prevented from dropping into the milk. ' 

Cows should be clipped on udders, flanks 















and underline every month during the win- 
ter and early spring. These parts maythen & 
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be easily and thoroughly cleaned before 
milking, preventing milk contamination 
from dropping filth. 

Clipping is strongly urged by dairy farmers, certified 
milk producers and federal bureaus. Here is a strong 


WALKER-GORDON LABORATORY CO. 


We clip our cows at least once each month. By Clip- 
ping the flanks, udders and rear portion of the cow, it is 
possible to groom and wash the dirt from the cow, which 
would be very difficult to do if the hair is allowed to grow. 


WALKER-GORDON ies 5 a co. 


The Stewart No. 1 Clipping white will clip a cow 
in 5 minutes. Hand operated—runs easily—well built 
—lasts a lifetime. Buy from your dealer at $12.75 
or send us $2.00, paying the balance on arrival. 
Electric clipping machine, direct current, $60; 
alternating current, $80. 

SS CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Roosevelt Road and Central Ave., Dept.B145, Chicago = 
it AR 
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milker, this dirt cannot 


Plainsboro, N. J., Nov. 12, 1919. 


. Jeffers. 
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$2 down you can now 
w Butterfly Cream 
% Separator direct from our factory on a plan 
A, wiereby it will earn its own cost and more bee 
fore you pay. You won't feel the cost. For only $38 , 
you can bay. the No. 244 Junior, A licat run- 

ning, easy ¢ soning. ciete skimming, curable, 
paracor. Skims 120 —_ per 

our. "Woanounabe four other sizes of the 


y To Clean LAW BUTTERFLY ¢ 


up to our big 800 pound capacit: 
yTo Tu 8 08 ot similar low pales and on our liberal term3of of only 92. de down 
anda an ge A at BY. Every {machine g guaranteed 


‘38: 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


* FREE trial and see 
ily one of these a 


, You can mare 5 des 80 4 
or yourse w 
did machines will earn its own 
more before you pay. 
@ny separator you wish. 
ou can return it at our expense a 
we will refund your $2 deposit and pay the 
hargee both wa: You won't be 
tal brings Free Catal Catalog Folder 
er. Buy direct and save money. Write today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2102 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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HINK of it! For only $2 
get any size of the 
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machine shown here—all sold 


workmanship. 
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Saws at 4c a Cord 


Boes the Work of 10 Men. 


This one-man cross-cut saw 
outfit run by gasoline en- 
gine cuts 15 to 35 cords of 
wood a day. One man or 
a boy can handle it. Easy 
























Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 


FAT HOGS 
Wy fone money breting F@ 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 


Weighed 2806 Pounds. 

We are the most extensive breeders and ahi 
Write touny for th LC. Hogs in the world, 
te today for the true s of ti 

. C. Hogs. All foreign A Sh 


‘U. S. Government Inspected 


We paws bred the O, 1. C. Hogs since 1863 
— i never eo seut a a Ba. ith cholera WRITE 
—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 


“The Hog from Birth to Sale’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


R. 103, SALEM, OHIO 





Able-bodied men wanting positions as firemen, 
brakemen, electric motormen, conductors, or 
ored sleeping car porters, write at once for 
cation blank, mame position wanted; nearby 
roads; no strike; eri 

wayinstieute Dept. 202, Indianapolis, Indians. 


















days of usefulness, this nineteen-year- 
d_ Jersey, Financial King’s Interest, is still 
a high producer. She is owned by J. V. Cotta, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. When nineteen years 
and three months old, her owner placed her 
on official test. Since then she has been pro- 
ducing an average of 825 pounds of milk and 
forty-four pounds of butterfat a month for 
a period of seven months. 


\’ an age when most cows are past their # 





Some New Horse Figures 


Our limiting factor at present in agriculture 
and industry is labor. The production of a 
colt to working age—thirty-six months—or 
the maintenance of a hard-worked horse for 
one year does not require much human labor, 
The production of other types of motive 
power calculated to do work which the horse 
does in agriculture or commerce requires a 
much greater labor expenditure. Prof. W. 
Handschin, of the University of Illinois, de- 
clares, after seven years cost studies on 
Illinois farms, that mechanical power, even on 
larger farms, has not displaced more than 
twenty per cent of the horses used. If we 
were to assume, however, that it might dis- 
place one-third of the horses, it would dis- 
place but four horses where twelve were used. 
Mr. Parsonage, a well-known engineer, 
states that testimony taken before the War 
Priorities Board in 1918, indicated that it 
required at least 150 days’ labor to produce a 
gasoline tractor, which is, at present, the 
most widely advertised competitor of horse 
power on the farm. To produce and rear four 
horses to working age, requires, in man labor, 
but sixty-six days. W. Dinsmore, Illinois. 


Want To Buy a Pig? 


Every few days one of Our Folks writes and 





asks where to buy pure-bred swine. We can ~ 


not always refer the writer to a breeder in his 
immediate vicinity. 

The thing to do, if you want to buy pure- 
bred swine, is to write to the association which 
boosts the breed yeu are interested in and 
ask for the names of breeders in your vicinity 
who may have stock for sale. Below are the 
names of swine-breeders’ associations. Read 
the article on page 18, choose the breed you 
want, then write. Buy a pure-bred boar. 

Berkshire: American Berkshire Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Illinois. 

Cheshire: Cheshire Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Fréeville, New York. 

Chester White: 1. Chester White Record 
Association, Rochester, Indiana. 2. Natio 
Chester White Record Association, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Duroc- Jersey: 1. American Duroc-Jersey 
Swine Breeders’ Association, Stock Yards, 
Chieago. 2. National Duroc-Jjersey Swine 
Breeders’ Association, Peoria, Illinois. 

Hampshire: American Hampshire Swine 
Record Association, Peoria, Illinois. 

Large Black Pig: American Large Black 
Pig Society, Lexington, Kentucky. 

ulefoot: National Mulefoot Hog Rec- 
ord Association, DeGraff, Ohio. 

Ohio Improved Chesters: O. I. C. Swine 
Breeders’. Association, Goshen, Indiana. 

Poland-China: 1.American Poland-China 
Record Company, Stock Yards, Chicago. 2. 
National Poland-China Record Association, 
Winchester, Indiana. 3. Standard Poland- 
China Record Company, Maryville, Missouri. 

Small Yorkshire: 1. Improved Small 
Yorkshire Club of America, Espyvillé, Penn- 
sylvania. 2. United States Small Yorkshire 
Association, California, Michigan 

Spotted Poland-China: National Spotted 
Poland-China Record Association, Bain- 
bridge, Indiana. 


Tamworth: American Tamworth Swine — 


Record Association, Hemby Michigan. 
Yorkshire: American Yorkshire 


Club 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota. mS ee 
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What Do You Want 
on This Page? 


tested cow means profit, so all the people say; 
eed cow means money, fora tested cow will 


My brindle cow has failed the test, but goodness 
gracious knows, ? 
She eats as much as all the rest; I can’t see 
where it goes. 
HE pen is mightier than the sword—espe- 
cially if there is a pig in it. 
A cow needs rest before calving, else she 
will begin production at a low level. She 
should be dry six weeks; if thin, two months. 


Soda for hogs: Two tablespoonfuls of 
common baking in slop or mash given 
once or twice a week will keep hogs in a 
healthy condition. J.G. EB. 


A county veterinarian for every county 
would be a boon. The people in several 
Colorado communities have gotten together 
and htired veterinarians. One community has 
three. 

A saving of $125,000 was effected by co- 
operative selling of wool in Iowa last year. 
Growers received from ten to twenty cents a 
pound more than they would have by selling 
separately. 

Sheep records were broken at the Omaha 
stock-yards last September. A_ total of 
$49,811 sheep arrived there—the greatest 
number for any single month. Seventy-one 
per cent went back to the country as feeders. 


Thirty pounds of corn silage, eight pounds 
of clover hay, two pounds of wheat bran, one 
pound of cornmeal, two pounds of cottonseed- 
meal is a good, economical ration for a 1,000- 
pound cow giving twenty pounds of four per 
cent milk a day. 


The temperature of milk when being sepa- 
rated will affect the test of the cream. Lower- 
ing the temperature will cause a thinner cream 
than would be skimmed if the milk were 
warmer. Never attempt to skim milk that 
is below 75°; better have it 85° or 90°. 


To hold a sheep, stand at the left of the 
animal and place the left hand under its jaw. 
If the animal goes forward, the left hand will 
eheck it. If it backs up, place the right arm 
around behind it, just below the rump. After 
a few minutes, the sheep will stand quietly. 


A ride in an aeroplane was offered the ex- 
hibitor of the best car of hogs at King county 
Pork Day, in California, October 15. N. B. 
Baikley won first prize, but did not take the 
ride. Mrs. Grace Davidson, clerk of the sale 
held in connection with Pork Day, went as 
representative of the winning farm. he 


Wrong, yet right: U.S. on sheep pictured 





_ On page 121 of October Farm Journal stands 


for “useless scrub.”” Lots of them are still 
found on farms. It will take many years to 
educate farmers to the idea that pure breeds 
cost no more to feed than scrubs, and the 
demand for pure breeds exceeds the re 


A bomb was thrown into the Holstein- 
Friesian camp when Charles E. Cole, a tester 
of cows for advanced registry, confessed to 
fraud in securing high butterfat records. 
Cole’s plan was to conceal a bottle of cream 
beneath his clothes and transfer some of the 
eream to the pail at milking time. Cole’s 
confession takes away some of the glamour 
of the big records and high-priced i 
in the herds where he worked. 


Water for cows: One of Our Folks writes: 
“In a modern dairy barn attach to water 
supply a piece of -inch pipe having a tée 
and piece of hose to each - Puta paibin 
each manger for water, as shown. his is 
patter, than a water trough which fills with 


This plan might be all right for an old barn, 
but if a new barn is being built, our advice is 
ta, put in equipment made especially for 
watering the cows in the stalls, rather than to 
putter around with pails. You must have 
good cows to make good equipment pay. 
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Simplicity Means 
Low Cost 


The extreme simplicity of Hinman 
Milkers not only makes them easy to 


operate and clean, but also means that» 


the first cost and the cost of upkeep 
are lower than for other and more 
complex machines. Why pay for ex- 
pensive extra equipment that will need 


attention and repairs, when thousands 


and thousands of dairies have proved 
that it is unnecessary with the Patented 


HINMAN 
MILKER 


There are’ so many advantages—in 
cost, in efliciency, in comfort to cows, 
in ease of cleaning, in simplicity—with 
the Hinman, that it is worth your while 
to write for 


Free Illustrated Catalog 


Contains many interesting pictures 
and explains the value of milking 


machines in a clear, simple way. 
Send for your Free copy NOW. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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New Patented Hook 


A strong wire staple 


reinforced by felt washer 
firmly grips hook to body of 
pad even though cover has 
been weakened by sweat and 


long usage. This lengthens 
life of pad. It is the greatest improvement 
since we invented the hook. Used on all 
|’ our Hook Pads and only on pads made by us. 


Why STUFFED Collar Pads Are Better 


Unstuffed collar pads’ lack the soft, absorbent, cushion-like fea- 
tures which distinguish Tapatco Pads, filled with our specially 
prepared Composite stuffing. Stuffed pads are the best safeguard 
against shoulders of horse being chafed, galled and bruised. 


Tapatco Collar Pads embody 


every desirable feature in pad 
construction and their constant use 
is real economy. They cost so little 
and do so much that no one should 
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A Stron¢ Wire Staple 
-and a Felt Washer 


Little things, yet they so Ss Qunnen aie 6 £00 
} lengthen the life and increase , 
the usefulness of collar pads. 4 





Attachment 


Low In Price---Long Lasting 


Greenfield, Ohio 


Canadian Branch - . Chatham, Ontario 
“Ehisty-cigit gave i in Mehing Pads,’’ 






work a horse without them. 


These pads are for sale by deal- 
ers everywhere. See your dealer at 
once and get a free copy of our new 
booklet, “Horses and Their Care” 


We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 
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If you want to get the best price and the 
fence for the money you ever 
send today for my Big Free Fence ape It 
be a revelation to you both as 


= d th al fthe f 
dave apt joe ieh aoaty othe fee 
yourself how 


Parse ety Goat — 
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Easy-Go’s Striking Hen: Y 
By JUANITA WEST oe 


Poor old Peter Easy-Go 
Liked to reap—but not to sow, 















And he looked at life through visionag vee 
lens ; ‘4 lon: 
Saw success, so shy and cold, Some ¢ 
Through a mist of rose and gold— are fail 
And his latest business venture was in heng, int. 
They were of the Leghorn breed ; Whe 
Record makers, pedigreed, 4 upon W 
And old Easy softly rubbed his hands in located 
glee. . houses 
For he felt success was won, the olc 
And he thought that all was done. ings, © 


‘* Now just watch me gather in the eggs,” They ¥ 


said he. ground 

: we . them . 

But though chicken blood be ‘‘ blye,"” “would 
There are many things to do, a A bl 
Or even record-making hens will quit; "J middle 
For the wise folk all agree, "was no 
That record high, or pedigree, a ‘| not ha 


Is built on simple things like feed and grit, °# it not 


And these Leghorns, “‘ bred to lay,” 4 
Wandered aimlessly each day, _ weath 





At a place where many things were left a? 
that, 
to luck. 4 , 
Not one cackled: ‘‘We are wronged,” © ory 
And not one of them belonged — oN 
To a Hen’s Non-Laying Union—but they the Pp 
To 
struck. a : 
@Ooblizza: 
We may learn from Easy-Go, @ rain, i 
And his simple tale of jwoe 2B sever 
That it is not by our wishing that we win; o® in the 
That amid the stress and strife 4 lanes, 
Of the Great Exchange of life, “9 goals 
We are only getting out what we put in. 9H to an 
4 some 
“4 y tered. 
An Inexpensive Mash Hopperil “B iBy 
A self-feeder for hens that costs practically — P oe 
nothing, never clogs up, and never wastes 7 ae 
feed is somewhat. of a boon, according to © te 
my experience. It consists merely of @ “ at on 
light wooden box about four inches deep 4 probl 
suspended: four or five inches from the | grou! 
floor, and a piece of one-inch-mesh outer capac 
netting cut to fit loosely into it. This 7 wast 
wire is to be put on top of the feed. I 9H crate 
settles down as the feed is consumed, and ~ pack 
effectually prevents any from being thrown Su 
out. Ifa piece of heavier wire is bound in © f 
around the edge, this added weight will 7 eet 
keep the piece of poultry netting in place é y barr 
even when the box is nearly full. The idea om ofan 
in having the whole thing suspended is to in to 


keep the hens out of the box, which it does, 4 en t] 
These feeders are so inexpensive that A but 
there is no excuse for not using enough of ~ 


















we | 
them to give even the more timid hens 7 unti 
access to feed at all times, thus doing away the 
with one of the chief causes of lowered ces g 
yield in large flocks. Walter H. Hull, in “ 
keey 
One on Brother Duck 21a 
—w 
allo 
wat 
insp 

ing 

an 
oth 
at t 
safe 
7 
hov 
“Say, Rooster, let’s you and I have a Spo 
race across the pond.” “‘I’ll race you lev 
if you’ll let me set the date.” “All wit 
right. Any old time suits me.” “Very ~ aly 
well, then. We will hold the race this» ~ hor 


winter when there’s a half-inch of 7 
ice on the pond. | think see sate 





you go some then” 













N building a poultry house, archi- 

tecture is a secondary matter, so 

long as the house is comfortable. 

Some of the most elaborate houses 

are failures from a practical stand- 
int. 

When I purchased the property 
E upon which my poultry plant is now 
ands in. located, there were two old poultry 

9 houses on it. They were built after 
the old fashion—snug, close build- 
ings, On & level with the ground. 
They were built at the foot of sloping 
ground, and the first winter I used 

9 «them I had an experience that I 

lue,”” 9 would not like to see repeated. 
= A blizzard reached us about the 
wit; "Ml jniddle of February, but the weather 
"@ wasnot very cold. The snow would 
3 not have stayed on very long had 
nd grit,“ it not been that for a week or two 
ay,”? | § previous we had had very cold 
* 8 weather, and frost was deep in the 
[9% =ground. There was so much frost 
- that, despite a few mild days, the 
iged,’? 4 melting snow could not get into the 
" 9% earth, but formed in pools about 

» 1m the poultry yards. 

. thers T make matters worse, this 
blizzard was followed by a heavy 
°@ rain, in which it seemed there were 

. 3% several cloudbursts. The water rose 
€ win; “in the yards and then ran down the 

> # lanes, until it became necessary to 
go almost knee-deep in water to get 








ec. am 
e eggs," 


gZ 








Be 





ut im. 7M to and from the houses in which 
, = of the surplus stock was quar- 
y t ; 

pper — By the night of February 25, the 
ically ¥% water began entering these houses 
vastes 9 =i2 which fully 100 fowls were quar- 
ng to 1m tered; the fowls had to be removed 
of a =m atonce. Where to put them was a 
deep 4 problem. Every house on safe 
1 the | ground was already filled to its 
ultry = capacity, so that the only alternative 
Ta ' Was to store them away in boxes and 
. ai crates that were on hand in the 

rown | Packing room. 
nd in Such a job—wading through two 
will” feet of water, pushing a wheel- 
place 9am arrow laden with chickens, and the 
idea rain at the same time coming down 
is t0 “@ intorrents! It was enough to damp- 
Joes, “en the ambition of any poultryman, 
that 9] but it had to be done. Long before 


fh of 7H we finished our task (which took 
oH until about ten o’clock that night) 
the water rose a foot in the houses. 
Still the rain kept pouring down 
in torrents, and it was necessary to 
keep a watch. The faithful hired 
man—working hard through the 
storm all day and up until midnight 
—was fairly played out, and was 
allowed to go home while we kept 
watch until morning. Every hour an 
inspection was made; notwithstand- 
ing that, the water rose to within 
an inch of entering some of the 
other pens, but it seemed to remain 
age point, and those houses were 
— Bag 


The incident is mentioned to show 
unwise it is to build in a low 
Spot, and how foolish to have the 
level of the house-floor on a level 


















always pays to bank up around a 
house. rf 


_ _ Another mistake in putting up 
4 buildings is to have them scattered. 
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"Practical Ideas in Poultry-House Construction * 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 
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| With the outside lay of land. It 








I prefer long, continuous houses, - 
but with each pen complete with 
board partitions. Unfortunately . 
for us, our lot is narrow and long. 
It is so narrow that to have a walk 
or-lane through the place, and also 
have the houses face the proper way, 
I was compelled to have them of 
three pens each. There is 100 feet 
of yard space for each house, which 
locates the houses more than iM 
feet apart. al 

To show how inconvenient these 
houses can be, I arose one winter 
morning to find that a huge blizzard 
had reached us. Blizzards are a 
searce article in South Jersey, but 
we got this one all right. It was 
February 13, 1899. The young man 
who was attending to the poultry _ 
for us lived about two miles from 
the place; up to that time no weather 
prevented his reporting for duty 
each day, but this particular day 
was too much for him. He made © 
the attempt, got a short distance 
from home when he began to en-_ 
counter one huge snowdrift after 
another, and was at last’ compelled 
to turn back. 

In the meantime I braved the . 
storm and began to shovel snow. 
It was hard work—first making a 
path to house No. 1, and so on until 
I ended “at house No. 15. It was 
noon before the fowls could get their 
breakfast, and about four o’clock 
in the afternoon I finished up the” 
chores. It snowed and blew the 
whole day, and by night the storm 
increased its fury to such an extent 
that by next morning I had a - 
bigger job on my hands than I had 
the day before. It was one con- 
tinual grind shoveling snow. Re 

Had these fifteen houses been - 
placed in one row, with the feed room 
attached, I would have been able to 
do the work with very little delay, 
as there would have been compara- 
tively little work in shoveling a ~ 
path to the building. This long- 
house plan, too, is convenient during 
rainy weather at all times of the year. 

So we have two valuable lessons: 
Never build at the foot of sloping 
ground, and as nearly as possible 
have all the pens under one roof. 
The next lesson is that of location; a 
perfectly dry one must be chosen, 
for dampness is fatal. Cold air 
settles in low places. 

Hammonton, N. J., is a. poultry - 
center. It is the home of “one-man — 
poultry plants.” No more stock is - 
quartered than one man is able to _ 


‘ care for properly. A recent visit ~ 


to these plants disclosed some ~ 
good and original ideas in house com- 
struction, which The Farm Journal ~ 
is pleased to present, a & 

Fig. 1 gives several valuable — 
suggestions, There is a double roof ” 
of matched boards, separated by 
2 x 3-inch scantlings. The top roof 


"| is covered with roofing paper. 


This plan gives a warm roof in 
winter and a cool one in summer, and 
there is no danger of frost. settling _ 
on the ceiling during cold weather. 

(Continued on page 55] 
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FERRIS White Leghorns 


Bred 20 years for 3 Hea 
> records 200 fe cer, Wins oe ot 'bo ble big 
ana Vigor Br queen specia 
attention, eo ree range. We 
pave three of Se wa Whi 


ne Wor at “Grand 
Rapids, Wich. South Bend, Ind. and West Palm 


Beach, Fia. Thousands of pullets, hens an 
ies now at low prices, shipped 

0. D. and on qpereval, Eggs and day-old 
chicks from October to June. fe arrival 
guaranteed Free catalog gives prices and 
jon. Write for it now. 


complete informati 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest, Largest and Best 


Poultry Journal 
MONTHS’ 
rR aL 25 Cts. 
Averages over 100 es por issue — tells 
how to feed, houseand breed; how to secure 
rn action; how to hatch and rear poultry 
A y. Est. 1874. Only 25e for 6 months or $1.00 
for 8 years (36 issues). Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 12-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


MAKE hENS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
easy, fine; never clegs. 
10 Days' Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
. W. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


This Book tells 

Feeding For Eggs--FREE HOW to feed. 
Whether you keep ten hens or1,000, you can- 
not afford to f igh Priced Feed unless 
they lay regularly. A food that has mate- 
= Ly? 100 yolksand only 26 whites will 
the hen can lay but 26 eggs on that 

feed. This Booklet GIVEN FREE with a six months trial 
subscription to Poultry Keeper for 25 Cents. Address 
POULTRY KEEPER, Dept. 49, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


64 BREED Most Profitable Chick- 
ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. 57 weant 
A oust ness. Valuable new 108 pees ** ul 
Guide and Catalog rite 


R. F.NEUB BERT Co., Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 


SOULTRY, Bay = PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
s big book tells all about it. Contains 
y oteans plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. Written by a’ man who knows. 
Sent for 5 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, , CLINTON, IOWA 


S Oo BEST PAYING VARIETIES 


hi 
pam, Geese, Turkeys, Pure-bred heavy 
ans g strains. Fowls, Eggs & a 
at low prices. 24 years perien 
= new Poultry Book & Guide F FREE. 
W.A. Weber, Be: 21 Mankato, Mian. 


RE Watt 
forus. We eh yey rates. Easy to 
eee hao Pay 
better than 


ts 
62 BREEDS Pezbr2 Ue 


ae Ae gm Eggsand —- 
ioneer P. ce 


ok and ‘and catalog 
» Box 312, Mankato, Minn. 


OULTRY inescen GUIDE 


—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding,. 
Contains beautiful colored pictures of best 

@aying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 

at special] low prices. 














































































try oF eae Particulars 
raise FREE. Write toda: 
3117 Grand A Kansas City ay 








Valuable bie Poult 









eggs and Poultry for hatching 
4 W. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, Illinois 









"« BREEDERS CHEAP 


gus varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
rkeys, Guineas; also eggs and 
ll Catalog free. 
Bare Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, Iowa 


~ and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds 
W, Wyandottes is-ow Leaorns Cockerels cu ts 
‘7 PAY $100 MONTHLY SALARY 
and fornish rig and expenses to introduce 


aranteed peettrs and stock powders. 
R COMPANY, X-321, SPRINGFIELW, ILL. 


Mam. Bronze Turkeys ji2" G2 ickens. 
Ducks, Geese, Guineas. 

Hares, Cavies, and Dogs. Large Illus. and Desc. Catalog free 
Edwin A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. (Formerly Teltord} 


All Breets. Thoroughbred. Certi- 
fied, am be J production. 1920 
Calendar Book PRE pages. Write for 
East Liverpool, OHIO 

















yours WwW. ELWOOD PUSEY, East 
FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 
AESOP ASUS SES EN 





BABY CHICKS: ie so4e,.2 
leading breeds. Cotales 
free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box B, Springfield, Ohio. 
Fie Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock ; 

Eggs, reasonable. Oatalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Ps. 
White Wyandott 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
es. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 

C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Cata 


Bred to Lay Fo re ee user 
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Secrets,”’ 


Type and Color in Breeding 


HE late I. K. Felch said that in select- 

ing a sire he should be well-bred, should 
come from a line of good ones, and be a 
counterpart of his sire. This will give a 
double guarantee that he will control the 
offspring. As a rule, if the offspring are 
bred back to the grandsire, the sire and 
grandsire being alike, a start is made with 
almost a certainty of success, if the mating 
is properly done. The selection having 
been made, the rule must be enforced 
that nosires but the selected one, or males 
of his get, will be used for breeding, and 
none of them that do not assume the like- 
Thus there will be estab- 
lished a line or “‘strain of blood” which, in 
a single word, means uniformity. 

In the hen secure, first, productiveness 
as to eggs; second, a robust constitution, 
coming from a long-lived race; third, color; 
lastly, symmetry. From this mating 
select the large pullets that most resemble 
the sire, and breed them back to the sire. 
This second crop of birds will be three- 
fourths the blood of the sire selected as the 
foundation of the strain. 

The more stubbornly the blood of the 
first dam gives up to the blood of the sire, 
the more good it will do when subjected 

roperly to him, Many select well-bred 
hen with weak constitutions to make the 
first cross. These people assert, and 
truthfully, that the sire being so robust 
and strong, n nearly all the chicks favor the 
sire. This is all true, but it is also true 
that the blood used in the hen is weak, 
and will fail in lasting quality. T here 
should be strong blood—that which in the 
first cross seems to fight for the breeding 
influence; that which has got to be bred 
back to the strain desired, and the con- 
trol given if only by a preponderance of 
blood. A lasting good is then secured 
from the cross. Constitution and vital 
force must come from the dam; form and 
color from the sire, and in all the matings 
the introduction of new blood must be 
with a thought to that end. 

Mr. Felch said the crossing of two well- 
bred strains often produces a distinct 
and new type which is very beautiful. To 
secure this new type (which is in itself 
proof that the two elements producing it 
were of equal strength, as neither controlled 
the breeding) and to perpetuate it, select 
a dam of delicate though pure blood, thus 
giving the sire all the chance possible to 
stamp his offspring. By breeding his 
pullet back, his breeding will be con- 
centrated in his grandchildren, they also 
being his children; then go on by selectiéns 
of coarser or stronger dams for new blood 
for the strain. 

There is but one way to reach uni- 
formity in breeding, no matter whether 
it is horses, cattle or fowls. That way is 
by inbreeding, which, says Mr. Felch, 
like poison may kill or cure, according to 
the good, judgment displayed in its use. 

Whenever new dams are introduced 
toa strain, breed their progeny back to the 
sire of the strain, and never use sires from 
this new introduction of blood until the 
blood has become thoroughly subjected 
to the strain. In other words, if the 
chicks of the mating of the pullets to sires 
of the strain are not all like the strain in 
type, then breed back again, and do not use 
a male as a stock bird until the desired 
affinity of the blood has been accomplished. 
BS Seles ne 00 er ee 
eighths of the blood of the strain, nor 


females with less than 
the blood of the strain as stock bi 

Mr. Felch said that if all the | 
would adopt this plan of b 
would keep a record, they would 
the importance of pedigree, and 
beautifully all these things are gove 
by a natural law. The blood of birds 
be mixed as easily as paints are mi 
get the different tints in color. By | 
hering to this mode, one breeder 
of benefit to his neighbor breeder, for 
crossing strains the pullets becortie | 
equal value to each; each breeding bg 
to his respective strain makes the 
of his neighbor’s strain feed the blood 
his own. When breeders learn this 
work together, they will all be better ¢ 
and may become founders of families 
fowls, as is true among breeders of Shor 


horns. 
ei Eats 


Foreign Mating Secrets 


Among the earliest authorities on the sub. 
ject. of the breeding and management of 
poultry, is Columella. He was the greatest 
poultry expert of antiquity. In mating it 
allowed twelve hens to one cock. 

Bradley, another old-time authority, 
did not like to mate more than seven or 
eight hens with one cock. The same num: 
ber is recommended by other Engl 
breeders. Parmentier, a French rn 
assigns fifteen or twenty hens to one 

“provided he be young, vigorous 
healthy.” Bose, another French wri 
says that it is only in spring that a 
should have fewer than twenty hens 
Nolan, of England, says that in order to” 
secure a prime breed a cock two years old 
should not have more than five hens, 
Breeders of Game fowl for combat limit” 
the number to four or five, their object” 
being the production of strong chickens” 
Mowbray said a cock should only have 
four hens in cold or damp weather. ; 

“Tf you look to the production of eggs” 
alone,” said Mr. Richardson, “one cock" 
if a stout, young and lively bird 
have as many as twenty-four hens. How 

ever, if you want to obtain strong and 
thriving chickens, you must restrict them 
to six at most. If your object be the im” 
provement of a worn-out and degenerate 
breed, the fewer hens you allow to one” 
cock the better; and you should not, under 
these circumstances, allow him more 
three. Whatever the breed selected, the 
cock should be in petfect health.” 


Sherer, a later-day English authority ; 


says, in ’reference to breeding: 

object in view be strength of constitution, — 
it is a maxim with many that there i” 
nothing like breeding from two-year 
fowls on both sides; but if great weight ie 
given to beauty and points, it is double 
whether it is not better to pair a y: 

hen with an old bird.” 


Jane Gmresie 


it | vie 


Duck: “If ’'d known winter clothes a 


were going to be so expensive I” 
wouldn’t have molted so of my 
cunthier tenthese™ 
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-Poultry-House Construction 


[Continued from page 53] 


~~ ‘between these two roofs keeps the build- 


ing cool; consequently, with proper pro- 
vision for ventilation, this house. is made 
comfortable the entire year. Under the 
eaves of the roof, facing the south, are 
holes eut out and covered with one-inch 
wire netting, which let fresh air m. The 
floor of the house is two feet from the 
ground; wire netting is placed around to 
keep fowls from going underneath the 
building, and also to allow the air to pass 
through, thus lengthening the life of tae 
board floor and avoiding dampness. 

Wide doors are provided, the width of 
the pens. These are opened in the morning 
to let the fowls out into the yards. One 
advantage of having wide doors is that in 
their rush to get outdoors the fowls do 
not crowd; at the same time air can reach 
all parts of the floor, aveiding any foul 
odors or mustiness in the litter. On this 
farm Leghorns are kept in large flocks, 
and the value of these wide deors is 
apparent. 

Fig. 2 shows the imterior view of each 
pen of this house. Each compartment is 
divided by solid board partitions, so there 
may be no drafts, as a is the case 
in long houses with mere y wire partitions. 
Above the roosts, near the ceiling, are two 
holes similar to those in front of the build- 
ing. These carry off the foul air near the 
ceiling. 

Fig. 3 shows a house with a scratching 
shed in front, and drop windows at the top 
for ventilation. Fig. 4 gives another idea, 


with a door opening out into the runs. 
Fig. 5 has full-sized windows.at. the bot- 
tom, covered with mech wire nettmg. 


Windows at the top aré hung on hinges so 
as to open or close according to condition 
of weather. 

I do not like the last two plans so well 
as I do the others, for the reason that m 
Fig. 4 there is insufficient ventilation, and 
in Fig. 5 the house becomes too gloomy 
during rainy or cloudy weather. 





How To Get the January Egg 
[Continued from page 20] 


eggs. Those who keep 200 fowls, or even 
a smaller number, will find the commereial 
scratch foods and mashes very acceptable. 
They are well balanced and composed of a 
variety of graims. and seeds that are 

eedily eaten. Where a larger number of 

owls is kept, poultrymen generally do 
their own mixing. They make corn, wheat 
and oats the basis, and add to these the 
by-products—bran, cornmeal, middlings 
and oatmeal. 

If mashes are moistened with skim-milk 
or buttermilk they will be-all the better. 
The fowls will not only eat them more 
greedily, but a valuable egg-producing in- 
gredient is added. 

Green food or a substitute must be sup- 
wey during winter. Some poultrymen 

eed dried lawn clippings, some use 
sprouted oats (and this was the greatest 
innovation in the poultry dict), some feed 
cabbages, but the majority feed mangels, 
beets and other roots as a substitute. The 
fowls must haye bulky food. Steamed 
cut clover hay or alfalfa are also excellent. 

The steck must be 
fed at regular hours: 
ing. Houses and premises must be kept 
clean and the air of the house must be pure. 

—— sae the geo = the steck 

seleeted—each 
an the. cream of the flock. 

All these things are necessary for Jan- 
Wary eggs. 


When ‘song moe prospersall no poapie 
re ope lange languish. gry 
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Bring Hundreds 


Thousands of people are 
doing it every year with 


Old Trusty 


Thos. Ashley, Kimball, 8. D. 
pane eggs, $200 worth-ef pull puillets, 


Donald, of Manchester, hy lo 
months are $1084.00."" Send me your Same and 


It’s 5 more aay a catalog. It’s filled 
al information—the kind 
thar out of 100poultry raisers 


acme satisfied customers say that 

you are not trying eut someone’s ex~ 

= iment when you get Old Trusty. 
dy home sizes —with or without 












with one Old Trusty sold $359 
$200 worth of roesters, has 60 hens left anit 


Old Trusty_ says, ““My Poultry 
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Make Bigger Eso Profits! 
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Sensational Book FREE 


cured by thousands o; 


qmasing Pocitrs boots teste te this tens beak: Sent nena ice 
RADIO-ROUND INCUBATOR CO., 


Don’t miss the fonts about this wonderful new 
already in use have doubled an and tre’ 
it Round—like Sikosie be hen’s nest—NO COLD ¢ CORNERS. Big oil tank 
“hatch. ¢ burner to heat means only five quarts 
— in five seconcs, A 
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‘olka, women. No matter what Ys xpeet to 
t? —t4 ~— ~ 4, 2 charge or obligation. Radveas: 


11 Front Street, Wayne, Nebraska 
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Get More Eggs 
Save Feed 


Egg —— are high and going sky-high— 
higher tham ever before. ‘Those who 
know how and what to feed to get the 
most eggs all winter and spring will reap 
big profits. Improper feeding methods 

result in fewer eggs, wasted feed—toss 
and disappointment. Prof. T. E. Quisen- 
berry, ctor-in-Chief of the at 
American Egg Laying Contest, and offieial- 
ly recognized as one of world’s 
greatest poultry authorities, has just com- 
eted a 16-page bulletin on“How to Get 
ore E and Save Feed.” He will 
mail this bulletin to readers of The Farm 
Journal who will write him without delay. 
Send no money. Over a thousand hens 
under pone venice direction — from 


shod seat ao proft of $6 $6.15 per hen 


in nine months on commercial eggs fr 
an flock. Write him today for his 


etin, addressing care of 
an POULTRY SCHOOL, 
Dept. 281, Kansas City, Mo. 


(eeemer oultr ltry Paper 


PP nr: tome of Show Cham- 























































MAKE YOUR HENS LAY 
MORE EGGS 
















te ge ment compete nt ent 


H. CECIL SHEPPARD, Box J. 383, Berea, Ohio 












































































7 Hi 
® 
sat our ex pense 5 
. aa 
ALPE t send use cent in advance. We want you to know fi 

pnair'e Chi Powder—what it is—what it hae done gy 
i for others and how it Will increase your eggs and keep 
your poultry in fine healthy condition. Just send thelll 
coupon below. We will send you by insured parcel ff 
post, a standard sized package A wl genuine Macnair’s 
Chicken Powder. When it reaches your postofhce, pay 
the $1.10 or, if you do not want it, he will J 
neh it back at our expense and you will owe us noth- 
ing. [f you keep it and use it and are not per- 
fectly satished with results, we will refund your money f§ 
on request. You take absolutely no risk. We guaran- 8 
tee every package to give satisfaction or money back. 
Send the coupon today 


Read What Others Say! 


z “Eggs Increased 900% in Two Weeks” 
“I have a flock of twenty hens and was getting two eggs a 
& day: in February | commenced to use Macnair's Chicken {J 
Powder and in about two weeks was getting twenty eggs a day, 

& I could not raise chickens without MacnairsPowder. Before Fg 

é I used it nearly all my little chickens died with gapes; now | 
seldom lose one. It is all you claim for it as a hawk killer. If 
ra @ hawk or crow eats one of my chickens they do not.catch 
E any more.” Mrs. K. G. Mattox, Lynch Station, Va. 


“Hens Laid All During Moulting Season.” § 
“Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me Macnair's e 
& Chicken Powder. | have been feeding this preparation dur- 
< ing the last two months, and | find it all you claim for it. It is 
especially good to rid poultry of mites and | have found it a 
& specific for gapes. My hens have laid all during the moulting a 
season, and | attribute it to your your preparation.” € 


Floyd Lippard, Merchant, Taylorsville, N. C 
§ “Over $300 From 30 Hens and Plenty toa 
Ea 


g t ides.” 
“I had 30 hens this year and have sold $300 worth of eggs 
and chickens from them up to November I! Ith, and have lots 
mere to sell. We are farmers and have eaten lots of eggs and E 
chickens besides. Your powder makes my hens lay more 
g eggs and my little chicks grow and weigh heavy. E 
Mrs. T. J. Elkins, Gladston, N. C 7 


Egg Laying Chart Free 

£ To further convince you what Macnair's Chicken Powder 

| will do for you we will send you FREE with your trial package La 
one of our Laying Charts with complete instructions tor 5 

4 keeping count of just whet your hens lay before and afier using 
thisrematkable poultry medicine. We do not ask you to guess 

g at results: we know so well what Macnair's Chicken Powder 

e will do for you that we offer this Egg Laying Chart FREE to i 

£ prove it to you beyond a doubt. 


gFREE “Bigger Profits From Poultry” & 
a BOOK We will also send you free of charge a copy of our & 


pocket sized book. “Bigger Profits from Poultry” 

@ every page of which is full of valuable information which tells & 

i how to increase egg production—raise every chick hatched— » 
get more money for your live poultry—protect your chickens 


@ from hawk 


wks, crows an 









other pests—and how to treat the 


various diseases of poultry that now cut into your profits. 


‘Send this Cou 


MACINAITR)) 


POULTRY! PRODUCTS 'Ca!! 








La 

8 Macnair Poultry Products Co., Inc. s 
Dept. 142, 475. Gay St. Baltimore, Md. = 
© Gentlemen: Send me...... .....-full sized standard boxes 8 
4 of Macnair’s Chicken Powder for which | agree to pay & 

a. ‘ 
@ FREE your 
@ Poultry. 
@ Name.......,.....-.......- eaccessee specbsienhes 

R. F. D. or Street Number a 

PD coda on cb sive scces cocnce A Eee s 
bal ity Prices: 3 for $2.50; 7 packages for $5.00; fl 
aj packages for $8.40. isfaction or money back. a 





cn you 
special 
and 69 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Send for our new Free 
and 
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$45.4 Settles 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Condensed Poultry Advice 


If poultry you tackle, this fact you should know : 
Judge a hen by her cackle, a cock by his crow. 


HERE is no room on the face of the earth 
for a poor hen. There is lots of room in 
e earth, but none on top of it. 


Success with poultry is not so much in 
getting a great quantity of eggs as it is in 
selling those eggs profitably. Seek the best 
market possible; having found that market, 
stick to it. 


Hens enjoy pumpkins. Cut the pumpkins 
in halves or quarters. Give to the flock and 
see how much is left by night. Pumpkins are 
an excellent food for hens. It is said that the 
seeds have a particularly good effect upon 
laying hens. 

To keep off ‘‘cooties,”” I used to paint my 
chicken roosts and egg boxes with kerosene, 
but this year I wrapped tar paper around the 
roosts, tied it fast with stringy and cut a 
piece of the paper to fit the bottom of the 
nests. I was not troubled with lice the entire 
summer. James Shone, New York. 


Tightly-built houses are too warm, and are 
likely to become damp. If moisture collects 
on the walls, or if the house smells damp, 
there is not enough ventilation. In that case 
a window or a door should be left open. 
There is little danger of freezing the hens by 
giving them a little air; if the air is dry and 
their blood is in good condition, they are able 
to keep warm. 

After harvesting our grain we rake together 
that which has dropped and would otherwise 
be wasted, and place it on a platform that we 
built in the barn. The bottom of the platform 
is not tight. Hens that scratch on the plat- 
form work a lot of the grain down under- 
neath. Other hens pick it up. I prefer this 
plan to dumping this grain on a pile for the 
hens to work on; this plan helps to make eggs. 

Ohio. Warner E. Farver. 


Miranda Hen stood in the rain and sadly 
ceackled this refrain: ‘I’m cold and tired and 
soaking wet; my master hasn’t fed me yet. 
If I should wait for him, ’tis true, I’d starve 
within a day or two. He grumbles ’cause I 
never lay and says nowadays that hens don’t 
pay. If he were cold and full of woe, and 
didn’t bave a place to go, I'll bet two woolly 
worms that he would think a little more of 
me. I'll bet a big black bug’s hind leg, he’d 
never lay a single egg.”’ 


The egg crop fell off just about one-third 
when we began to shut up our hens in Sep- 
tember to keep them out of the growing crops. 
Being new at the business we wondered what 
had happened. Now we know it was the 
lack of green feed, bugs and exercise which 
came with the confinement. When we keep 
our hens in off the free range now, we give 
more green stuff, more meat feed and a larger 
yard in which to exercise. It makes a great 
difference in egg production. Farmer Vincent. 


In running my incubator, when the heat gets 
too high just at the last, I dip a cloth in cold 
water, wring it dry and wrap it around the 
pipe at the front, tucking it up well so that it 
does not touch the eggs. This cools the egg 
chamber, and as the water evaporates it puts 
moisture into the machine, softening the 
shells and bringing off a better hatch. If 
the heat is not sufficiently reduced repeat the 
process as the cloth dries. This has helped 
me to make a number of good hatches when 
the heat seemed about to get beyond control, 
and the eggs were too near hatching to bear 
cooling outside the machine. 


Mrs. A. H. Bauer. 


An excellent method for ventilating the 
poultry house is shown herewith. It gener- 
ally admits pure air without creating a draft. 
Those who have tried this plan feel they have 
discovered a system that is worth while, and 
claim that it keeps frost from gathering on 
the ceiling of the house—a trouble so com- 
mon in tightly-closed structures. 
B. Frank Boyer, 
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ing now offers a wonderful op-Ajj/\ 
portunity for profit to those fm) 
who hatch right and raise ' 
strong, healthy chicks, 
Start right with atriedand 
tested incubato | 
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Makes Poultry ‘| 
Raising Pay 
because of the construction of 
the X-Ray Incubator, 
the 20 big improvements, 
such as X-Ray Radiator 
Heater, X-Ray_ Vapor f, 
Generator, X-Ray_Big i f) 
Capacity Gil Tank,X-Ray Mav gill 
Automatic Regulator, X-Ray Hinged 
Glass bop. other exclusive features, 
Big Colored Catalog FREE A 
Shows Incubators and Broodera 
actual colors, Full of facts 
and information 
that you should 
have before buy- 


















— 
Sgea\ ing. Address 
ky a a C0. 
- Ray Bidg, 
io ™\ Des Moines, lowa, 
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Keep Your Hens a Laying 


Trust your hatching to time 
tried and tested 


“6 SUCCESSFUL?” 
tncubators and Brooders 
Used by the big money makers 
who stay in business year after 27 Years 

ear. Poultry Lessons Free. Making Good a 
ooklet, *‘How to Raise 48 out a 
of 50 chicks,’”’ 10 cents, Catalog Free. Write today. 
Des Moines Incubator Co.. 70 Second Street, Des Moines, lows 































Mankato incubator preean 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 
to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 
of 26 years experience. Has redwood case 
triple walls, copper hot water tank, se! 
r lator, nursery, large oil tank-one filling 
to hatch, safety lamp. All latest improve- 
ments. Safe, simple, durable and a sure 
| hatcher. All set up ready for use. 














Ex, P. a guaranteed. Largest factory in northwest. 
Quick Detcy Write for free book and catalog, 


Mankato Incubator Co., Bex712, Mankato, Minn. 


World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge? 
MONTHS’ TRIAL 
reaper 15¢ 
. SEND U. 8. STAMPS 

Tells how to keep poultry with greatest 


profit; 84 to r68 pares; 26th year. Best articles; expert adviee; 
every number profusely illustrated. 1 yr., 60c; 2 yrs.,$1.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept.59, Quincy, Hil. 


BEES AND SUPPLIES 
ae Buy Direct From Factory 





































the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
‘i SAVE YOU MONEY 
—— Send for free catalogue today. 
LEAHY MFG.CO., 10 Fifth St., Higginsville, Mo. 
B } Ss American Bee Journal. Catalogs 
of supplies sent free. : 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box F, HAMILTON, ILL. 


Indian Runner Duck and Hare Culture 
Finest illustrated Duck and Hare Book. 4 " 
Tells all about the greatest egg produc- 
ing fowl and meat producing animal 
on earth, How to get a start; quotes 
lowest prices, nt for 6 cents. 





pay. Easy, interesting work, with 
oney for home use. Send 50¢ 
today for 24 page Bee Primer and. 
six months’ subscription to the 















j—w~ BERRY'S FARM, Box 140 Clarinda, fa, 


GIVES 





POWERFUL 
Bie 31 iovcaleaen fle, fine walnut stock, giver 
81-1 ifle, walnu 
for selling 20 larse tures or 20 pkgs, Post Cards at 


Ibe, Order your choice, Gates Mfg. Co. Dpt. 410, Chicago. 


os ; 
Baby Chicks—Ducklings 
Order now for January and February deliv. Prices reason; 
able. Safe arrival guaranteed Leading varieties. 


Rock ville Centre, NewYorks 
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By D. EVERETT LYON 


%, man who can see the harvest while 









a 
aad beekeeper is the man who lays 


snow is on the ground. 
eo is one lesson the successful bee- 


z food ‘his bees for winter. ‘1 ) 
E to carry colonies over the winter is to feed 
them sugar sirup. 

Many were alarmed when they found it 
impossible to secure sugar because of the 
scarcity. Frantic appeals were made to 
the Food Administration to release sugar 
for this purpose, but only here and there 
were they successful, and it is feared that 
thousands of colonies have perished. 

I know many beekeepers who, earlier in 
the season, had thken considerable ex- 
tracted honey from the colonies, but 
fortunately had not disposed of it; when 
they found their bees short of stores, and 
sugar impossible to get, they very wisely 
fed the extracted honey instead of selling 
it at a good price, and thus killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. : 

My advice to all beekeepers is to lay in 
a good supply of sugar as soon as it is 
available, and hold it m reserve for feeding 
the colonies later, if needed; this is not 
hoarding in any sense, but merely making 
provision that the colonies shall not perish. 

If there should be a good surplus of 
extracted honey next season it should not 
be disposed of entirely, but 200 or 300 
pounds should be held for home use, to 
gaard against a possible sugar shortage. 

‘The production of extracted honey is 
after all the most satisfactory, as it tends 
te discourage swarming and larger crops 
are harvested, which in the end makes 
the profit per colony as much as, if not 
ravre than, where comb-honey is produced. 

Two years ago when the shortage was 








ia acute, the writer was fortunate enough to 
vest. have on hand nearly 300 pounds of ex- 
aa tracted honey and it really made us inde- 


pendent of sugar; we found that the ex- 
tracted honey could be used for practically 
every purpose for which sugar was used. 
I We used it to sweeten tea and coffee, for 
making cake, also for preserving fruit 
and making jams, ete. 

Another thing—be on the lookout next 
spring for foul brood; bee diseases have 
been spreading with astonishing rapidity, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
amd success. 





Type of Hive To Use 


Should any of Our Folks contemplate 
starting an apiary in the near future we 
would advise them to go very carefully in 
the selection of style of hive to be used. 
By reading the issues of The Farm 
al of several years ago, you will find 
that I advocated the use of a brood chamber 
: larger than the present ten-Irame size, as 
— I found that the larger brood chamber not 
only prevented swarming, but also made a 
L, t brood nest for the bees to cluster 
J 





Shes 


eet ae 


im Guring the winter. 
; Many bee eels and so-called experts 
-pooh’d”’ the idea at the time, but now 
of them are swinging into line and 


—_ 
satel! Beans 


several years ago. 
The deep Jumbo ér the New Dadant 
deep hive is the proper one to select, 
ther we seek comb or extracted honey, 
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“Bees and the Sugar Shortage | 


Soe one has described an optimist as | 
is en the ground,” «and the . 
his plans for the spring and summer while | 


keeper should Jearn from last season; that ; 
is, 0 lay in a supply of sugar sufficient to | 
; The only way | 


advovating just such a hive as I advocated- 
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\ Try This Harness 





7) On Your, Team 























end iit iback, I'Il-pay thefreight. 


Let me send you this wonderful noJbuckle harness at my own expense, 
Look atit. Examineit. Compare it with old style harness, Putit on your team 
and wse it fora month at: my risk. ‘Give 
it any and every test youcanthinkof. Tf 
you are mot.convinced that itis the hand- 
somest, ‘the strongest and best harness 
you ever saw or tried, pack it up and 






30 DAYS FREE | 


2) 
Lasts a Lifetime 
Walsh Harness has 864 points of iim- 
provement over old style'harness. Besides 
having no buckles, no tings, no dees to 
wear the straps, it has no loops or billets 
towasteleatheror to.catch the 











No Patching--No Mend- 
ing--No Repair Bills 


Walsh Harness ‘willsave that 
trouble and expense. State- 





Wiel 


; harn ESS straps. Hitching is made e 

——_——* wer ‘oan HARN by the handy, safety 
in two. ——- your, own Lag: all yoke ‘hooks. 
harnessand werify this. You’ 7 
find ——~ Faas 100 yous Metidioase ; Costs Less Than 
where buckles, rings and dees raps 
are wearing it; places where No Billets Other Harness 

ou'll soon have to repair it. 9} Adjustable to fitany | The price of the Walsh fa 


size work horse. 






lines—no holes to weaken the 
straps. A built-in hhame fas- 
tener does away with hame 














less'than that of any other 
of the same grade materials. Yet it 
outwears two sets ofthe best oldstyle 



















Znents in this advertisement 


re backed ‘by thousands of letters 
from satisfied users in forty 
States. The Walsh is a prov- 
en success in actualoperation 
on farms for over six years. 7 





harness.andsaves you cost-of. 
Try the Walsh at my.risk for 30 days FRDE. See 
for yourself what a wonderful harnessidt isund: 
never waste another dollar on old style! ’ 
tong 23 you live. . 
Writetoday for free illustrated book, prices; 
easy payment terms and full particulars of , 
my 30 day trial offer. Send no money, 
just the coupon We 


James M. Walsh, President,' 
WALSH HARNESS CO. - 


Dept, 552 
FREE TRIAL COUPON 
a 


WALSH HARNESS CO, 


Dept.552 Milwaukee, Wis—Please send me 


55 il ‘your 
free illuserated book, oom Sa details #bout the 

‘Hamessand your 30 ‘a Free Trial Qffer, 
No obligations to buy. 
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Bees Work for 
Nothing 


You find the hive—bees 
will find theirown tood. e 
Surplus honey costs you i 
nothing. More profit 

on less cost than any ¥ 
other farm lime. Ask us 

to tell you how 


The Root Way Pays 


50 years’experience. Low-priced beginners’ 
outfits. Write us what your occupation is 
and if you keep bees now. ‘This will help us 
send you needed information. Write today 
for handsome free booklet, ‘‘Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit,”’ 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 
114 Main Street Medina, Chie 


25a MARR 
The Magic Brood 

. Selfveguiating; dependable; gas- 
preof; fire-proof and chill-proof, 
Broods chicks betser then a hen. 
Fully guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Writ» for free catalogue 
i describing the world’s ‘best 
breoder together with plans of 
colony and 
Agents wanted, 


UNITED BROGDER CO., 300 Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. # 


DAY OLD CHICKS 
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laying ‘houses. 





‘Guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 

Gatehing. Bar. Rocks. 8. C. W. 

a, 3 SS Reds, W. Wyun. 
& W. Orp. ree 








varieties of 


TH Start You fir sroi Bouts: taco. 
. ‘Supplies, Hgrs, Baby 
r illustocted Seok and Grice Tet A 
regular information bureau free. Address 

Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box 11, Monmowth, Il. 


{ Small Investment, 
Serene at Ee ok 


Free all about it. Write 
‘POULTRY 



















S.C. ANCONAS 2°35 WE. Ree 


Guarantee. 


These two well- 
made, natio ma 
chines— 


new 1920 catalog, free and 
-- Size 180-EGG INCUBATOR 
BROODER, BOTH $20.00, 
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Sow Seeds of Success 
















In Your Garden, 


Write Today for Isbell’s 1920 Catalog 


Some vegetable gardens pay their owners $100.00 in returns for 
every $5.00 spent. They are a constant source of big profit. They 
yin the home—old and young alike, 
y yield the finest vegetables and yield lots of them, because 


~sit 


ve pleasure to every 


they ere planted with— 






eghtamiettnainngtniiion 





them. Isbell’s 1920 


amelie ne a eee ee nee Oe 


De eReader 3 


6. M. ISBELL & CO. 
262 Mechanic St. 


PAY Jackson, Mich. 














(4) 


ben Gardens Pay: For the same reason that 
uce thoroughbred offspring. Every ounce of 
Isbeli’s seedsare produced in the North where earli- 

< ness, hardiness and sterling qualities are bred into 

on seeds and gardening 
tells what and how to plant and what to expect from 
the crop. It’s one of the most authoritative catalogs in Amer- 
ica. Ask for your copy. Mail coupen. 


book 


f FREE CATALOG COUPON 










































pyre bred cattle 
sbell Seed is tested. 


Liss 24 (LL.4h4 bhA tht "aam 





S.M.isbell & Co., 262 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


Gentlemen:- 
Withoat obligation, send me your 1920 Catalog of Isbell Seeds. 



































Good Judgment — 
Good Crops 


You may have good luck if you 
buy before you see our 1920 cata- 
log, but—w 'y risk a season’s work ? 
You’ll enjoy looking this book 
over—send a postcard today. 


THE STORRS AND HARRISON Co, 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
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Special Booko/ | Sad 6 






Order your 1920 ornamental 
fruits and trees and plants now- 
Your order reserved et present prices, 
and shipped in time for spring planting. 
For 75 years we have been known for 
**Plants That Grow,’’ and fair dealing. 


E or freight paid anywhere east 
of bales. River on order of $3 or more, 















= ste 
Peter Bohlender & Sons 
SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
PPECANOE CITY (miami county) OHIO 

















Cheaper Used Same Way 
can procure. 


“As nearly - =e ou 
Miso Mammoth and Common Red 
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Right methods and 
tested seeds mean pro- 
ductive gardens. Maule’s 
Seed Book gives both. 

Benefit by our 43 
years’ experience as seedsmen, gat- 
deners, and farmers, All the secrets 
of garden success and a lot of 
new, unusual features. 
md for it today 











Strawberries 


Grown from Seeds 


If you plant seeds of our fall 
or everbearing strawberries 
in January or February, you 
ean pick ripe berries in August 
of same year, or as quickly as 
tomatoes grow from seeds. Rend 
acket of strawberry seeds. 

ckets $1.00. 





for 
Price 25c per packet, 

“Farmer on the Strawberry,” the latest and most 
up-to-date book on strawberry culture, over 100 
pases, 1920 edition, price 50c, 5 copies $2.00. Cloth 

und copies $1.00 each. We are headquarters for 
Strawberry and all other Small Fruit Plants. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog free. Address 


L. J. FARMER, Box 20, Pulaski, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


that produce big, luscious, fruit all summer and 
fall are the best to grow. Big money makers. We 
are specialists in hardy, sure-crop, big producing 
Small Fruit Plants, such as Strawberries, Ra 
berries, Currants, etc. Send TODAY for our 
CATALOG for 1920. It’s filled with valuable infor- 
mation on Berry Culture. A postal will bring it. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 
OSES ¢ NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 








roses and other plants; expert experience 
ofa lifetime. “TPs free.» Exguisitely illustrated 
in ations, tells to grow 
these famous rite for 


oo Oana i 
















Everbearing Strawberri : 
Bear Ever 


ios following item whieh was in 
October Farm Journal brought a fgg 
of letters from all parts of the country 

“Tell us your experience with even 
and  fall-bear 


bearing strawberries 
raspberries. We'll print some of the t 
letters. Whether your experience 





favorable or not, let us know.” 3 

We can’t print all the letters received,” 
and have used them in the order received= 
not the best, for all were good. Some of 
the letters follow: 





Sixty-Three Quarts First Year 


In March, 1919, I plowed a small patch of” 
clay-loam soil, and in April I worked the 
soil up in good shape. Late in April I get 
out 500 plants of the Progressive variety 
setting the plants eight inches apart in” 
rows three feet apart. I worked some 

fertilizer into each hill. During May and 

June I cultivated and hoed and kept all 
blooms picked off. July 1, I quit picking 

the blooms, but kept the weeds cut. We 

began using the strawberries about the” 
middle of July and started marketing ig 

August. From August to October 11 we 

have sold sixty-three quarts at twenty. 
five cents a quart, making $15.75, which © 
is doing pretty well for 500 plants. Am” 
planning to put out a yx! patch next 

year. I have not tried fall-bearing rasp 

berries. E. O. R., Ohio. 


Berries Until October 15 


Last April I received forty-six plants from 
Michigan. Before June 1, I had berries, 
and have had them continuously ever 
since. All through September I gathered at 
least two. quarts a week, and am getting 
them at the’same rate up to date (October 
15), with the prospect good for several 
weeks more. I have only a small g 
which is all sand, but enriched with barn- ~ 
yard fertilizer. C.A.J., New York. 


Traly Everbearing 


Have been using the St. Regis raspberry 
two years, and find it truly an everbeari 
berry. Gathered my last berries in 1918~ 

on November 8. They are bearing nicely — 
now (October 24). 7. W. M., Maryland. 


Missed It the First Time 


About ten years ago I got some plants of 
so-called everbearing strawberries. Thos? ~ 
should have been called never-bearing. — 


varieties until I tried again, about five years — 
ago. That. time I hit it all right. Last 
year I tried another variety and they are — 
all right—dark red all: the way. through, — 
gece size and good quality. They are 
rst to ripen in the spring and bear until — 
late in the fall. ‘They require sandy loam ~ 
that won’t burn out. Soil that is good for — 
Warfield is ideal for everbearing straw- ~ 
berries. — 
To sum it all up, get the right va = 
the right soil, and the proper care, oo 
they are a success. a 
About the fall-bearing raspberries I 
know no other variety than the St. Regis; 


sider them a failure. I have a variety of 
blackberries (Sensation); the bushes are 
anidy, heavy yielders and the fruit is of 
a g 
the usual time, and in in the fall at 
least half of a crop on the young canes. 
Indiana. L.G. R. 


Always Blossoms and Berries 
In the spring of 1915 I saw an advertise-" 


The Farm Journal. The -advertisemen 


ae that the firm would mail one pair 
mated, everbearing strawberry plant 
free to any address, so I sent in my 1 





bs 648% 182s. % 


and address, My plants arrived in 


That gave me cold feet on everbearing 


as far as I have seen and tried them I con- 


quality. They bear a full crop at ee 


ment of everbearing strawberry plants in’ — 
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By RICH LUCAS, Missouri 


WS es meat St 


order to produce the crop to the best ad- 
vantage and for a maximum profit. In the 
first place, the land should be a sort of 
sandy loam which will warm up quickly. 
It should be well drained, rich in avail- 
able plant food and should contain a good 
supply of humus. 

The land on which I raised cabbage and 
other garden truck last year was good, 
rich soil. I plowed the field early in the 
spring, and spread on it. six or cight loads 
of well-rotted manure to the acre. I 
worked this into the soil by disking and 
harrowing. Just before the last harrowing 
I applied broadcast some 300 or 400 pounds 
of wood-ashes (unleached) and 150 pounds 
of fourteen per cent acid phosphate to the 
acre, and finished harrowing. 

The land was in good condition by the 
time I had my plants ready, and when 
spring was far enough advanced to insure 
proper growing weather I set the cabbage 
plants in rows three feet apart, and twenty 
inches apart in the rows, puddling them in 
well. 

I have found that to secure the largest 
profits, the crop must be pushed in growth 
from setting time to maturity, so after 
the plants were started nicely I applied 
150 pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre, 
sprinkling it down both sides of the rows 
and working in, while in about a month I 
put on an additional 150 pounds, and this 
produced the heads. I kept the cabbage 
thoroughly cultivated and free from weeds, 
and conserved the moisture with a dust 
mulch. 

A few rows of the cabbage I left un- 
fertilized with nitrate of soda so that I 
could tell the difference, if any, that the 
additional nitrogen made in yield. 

After harvesting and compiling my re- 
sults I found the cabbage receiving the 
ashes and phosphorus produced a profit of 
$70.50, while main part receiving all 
three elements produ $95.80 per acre. 
The cabbage grown on the ground re- 
ceiving the nitrate of soda produced 
large, solid heads. The heads produced 
on the other ground were good but not 
so large nor so firm, needing a trifle more 
trimming. ¢ 

I have found that for garden truck 
capable of paying good dividends per acre, 
it pays to put on more fertilizer than the 
crop will use, so as to be sure there will 
be plenty of feed from planting time to 
harvest. In that way growth is pushed to 
the limit, thus producing a maximum 
yield of a large, superior vegetable of 
marketable uslity. By the proper use of 
a very quickly available fertilizer, vege- 
tables can be pushed for the earliest 
market which commands the highest 
prices. 

Nitrogen and humus I have found to be 
my two main limiting factors, both of 
which I have added to my soil and thus 
built it up to where it now produces crops 
that add dollars and cents to my bank 
account, though the application of fer- 
tilizer to my crops still pays well. 


—_———__—»——- -- 


San Jose Scale on Cherries 


I find San Jose seale on every wild black 
cherry tree in the big woods, and along the 
farm fences in Ohio. ‘These wild black 
cherry trees breed San Jose scale to destroy 
our orchards. Have the wild cherry trees 
all cut down; they scatter San Jose scale 
everywhere. I was cutting locust timber 
for a barn and a cherry tree was in the way. 


_I cut it down and the limbs were covered 


with San Jose soale, so’I started a search 


and found the pest : 
Ohio. Irving Taber. 
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Man’s oldest occupation is 





Send TODAY 1920 general safusaly 
pearl Nowak S sli «aso etd gay rors PY heey Soper “F 


JOHN A, SALZER SEED COMPANY, Box 147, La Crosse, Wis. 





agriculture. No 
other pursuit, however important in its way, can 
take foremost position from the producers of food. 
You take pride in saying, “I am a farmer”. So 
do we. Onour farms, we raise improved stock 
seeds and conduct thorough, practical soil tests. 
By every method known to the science of seed 
growing, we maintain our established position as 


America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds 
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Better Seeds— , 
Better Gardens 


There’s as much difference in gar- 
den seeds as in cows. Besure-you 
get garden seeds with a reliable 
record for high production. “‘Greg- 
ory’s Honest Seeds” are grown 
from selected strains of the choic- 
est varieties. They will bring suc- 
cess to you as they have to thou- 
sands of others for 64 years. 


201 Elm Street 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Established 1856 


REGORYS "> cant Qe gp -7 4 







Every Farm Journal reader should 
send for our 1920 catalog. All the 
standard varieties, and many 
novelties are listed, and at the 
lowest possible prices, quality con- 
sidered. Every farm home should 
have a larger and better vegetable 
garden this year. Send for your 
copy today—free. 
















Marblehead, Mass. 
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oreo For 71 years the Jeading 
Now on Vegetable; Flower and For 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready thanever. Send for free copy today. 1920 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
14 Stone Street ‘The Flower Gity 


HIGH 
Pressure 
9 de 


They 
WIELD PORCE PUMP CO., Dept. 4, Elmira, New York 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
prices pe 











38 Years 








VICK’S. =. GUIDE 


reens 
Trees 


Pedigree Trees 

Grown from Bearing Trees 
Of highest quality at : 
prices. 42 years cP t 
$100,000 capital. —_ ursery 
farms. Buy direct from the old 
Green’s Nursery Company 7 
SAVE BIG MONEY 
ae qulpes og ; pS gooseberr: 
shade trees, pF my Nines and roses for’ Largest 
and oldest nursery selling a 
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DIRECT TO 
Write for free catalog, also ack for Fruit Book. 
Read our true-to-name guarantee, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 40 Wall Street 
Rochester, N, ¥. 

























































GROW BUMPER CROPS= 
UCKBEE’S“Fullof Life”Seeds Ym 
are of Highest Quality. None “és 
matter at any price. World Beating “™ 
inners at all County and State Fairs. 


SEMPER CROP COLLECTION Made te Bui 


New Business 
one Earliest of All, worth I5¢ Lettuce —Sensation worth 15c 
Cabbage—Perfection worth 15 se 


Beet—Red King worth l5c 
Celery—Long Keeper worth 2 Tomato—Everbearing, worth 20¢ 
10 Spring Flowering ~~ 2ce—Full size packages E>» 
This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25. Seve “a 
Guaranteed to please. Write to-day; mention this paper. r 
to help PBS postage and packing and receive this valuable Bumper Crop Collecti: 
SEND 1 Oc of Seeds, aid, tounther with our big, instructive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
Book. Tell’s 8 a about Buckbee’s Famous “ Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


H. W. BUCKBEE *°**ORRM 401 ““S ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


fs the title of our 1920 wtaleges——thie most beautiful and omplate horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution wé make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
ounts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 

aved "Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtsnct 


CORTLANDT. ST 
New Yorn City 
SSE E DS Masters Plant Setter 
Saves Labor 
Pays for Itself Every 
yes A Fresh, Reliable, Pure Used 
i Guaranteed to Please 


Day 
a Transplants Tobacco, To- 
d Pl, 
Mise t0lt Oar Nevtiass Gan bed 


matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


anaes, B paver mogh berg 
eggplant and all similar plants. 
FOR 10c Fimttous cet CTION 
Ee Eee fo-See Tomate . “er ia 20c 


i wae tees No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
soot and better than hand work. 
Money back if aot satisfied. Write 


for mauues vLAnten 
PLANTER CO., Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill, 


ALFALFASS22" 


only. Hardy registered and 
pedigreed strains, ® 
Our rigid tests insure 
is to sellonly seed of 
alsocarrya complete 
field seeds, 
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Prices reasonable. 
results. Our policy 
known quality, We 
line of guaranteed 


GRASS SEED 


SAMPLES ve <= 


REE Snes? Mighest lean sSvality 





bu. Sadan —— Ib. 
hy $8.10. Clover and other 
All sold ews to Stateor — 
an absolute money-back 
. We are specialists in grass and field seeds. Located 
Op pee you money and cand give quick service. Send today 
our money-sa uide which explains all, free. 
'e exe —_ now and save money. 


I Seed le Dept. 609 


CH & APPLE 
- WHOLESALE PRICES 


FREE Complete manual on growing, feeding and care 

of Alfalfa. Worth $$$ to you. Write today 

fot your copy, also free samples and Disco catalog. 
Dakota Improved Seed Company, 
‘Mitchell, s. D. 


d Seeds at low prices. 
est Lat pe 
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Blom, Cherry, Berroa, G tag Shade and 
print, Gascon, Bis talog FREE. 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


SOURSERY CO. Box 51, 
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Only twenty-six inches high 


AM sending a picture of a Dwarf 

Scarlet Beauty apple tree. It was set 
out May 17, 1917. In 1918 it had many 
blossoms, but only one apple was allowed 
to mature. It weighed seven ounces—a 
big one. This year the tree was loaded 
with blossoms, the most of which were 
pinched off; thirteen fruits set, but four 
were pinched off. The tree has matured 
nine large, perfect apples, of a very deep 
rich scarlet color,totaling three pounds and 
ten ounces in weight (an average of six and 
one-half ounces each). The flavor is like 
that of McIntosh Red. 

The tree grows at my country home, 
Rest-Haven, Nassau, N. Y. This tree has 
made my home the mecea of scores who 
could scarcely believe their eyes. Without 
exception the comers declare they have 
never seen or heard of anything like it. 
The people who sold me the tree say it 


is unusual. 
New York. Horace S. Bull. 


To Cut High Cost of Living 


The high cost of living has hit a great 
many people right in their pocketbooks. 
The man who grows a vegetable garden, 
a small fruit garden and an orchard feels 
the pinch of high prices least of all, for he 
has a large share of his living. 

One of the secrets of a good garden or 
orchard is to order seeds, plants and trees 
early. Send the orders in to the seed 
houses and nurseries before their busy 
rush comes in February and March. Early 
orders. are filled sooner than late comers 
because there is more time. Seed houses 
are likely to be short of help this year, so 
buyers should be particular to order early. 
Trees, shrubs and small fruit plants will 
not be shipped right away, but at any 
date specified in the va A Ordering 
early insures a better choice of varieties. 

Late in the season, varieties are often 
sold out and it is too late to order another 





variety. If this happens early, there is 
time to order again. 
Go corquee Se e old seeds now, test them 


to see if th grow; send for a catalog 
and order w ds you need. Old seeds often 
will not grew. They can be tested by 
— them between two pieces of 

eo paper,kept moist in a warm room; 
or by planting, in a cigar box full of soil. 
Ninety out of 100 seeds should sprout 
vigorously. 
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CAPRAVING ‘is the most important 
WD single operation in orchard mranage- 
nent,” says W. S. Perrine, «a ‘big Ilimois 
Jorchardist. 
gome orc 







ected pruning, cultivating «and ‘fer- 
filizing. ‘This \practise has ,generally ‘re- 
gulted in ‘failure or in only partial success. 
“Spraying is the most expensive orchard 
operation. The materials for «spray mix- 
tures are‘expensive, and the cost of equip- 
ment and labor ts great. 
“The cost of materials can be ‘lessened 





"H cording to its individual need. Wor im- 
stance, Yellow Transparent ‘trees meed 
much less spraying ‘than Duchess ‘trees. 
Grimes ‘Golden and Jonathan need ‘fewer 







= rays and ¢heaper mixtures than ‘Ben 
ha < 
ae av1s. 









“The expense for labor ‘can ‘be cut just 
about in half by the use of proper equi 
‘ ment and management. For example, 

"HR two spray rigs and the tight ‘kind of a 
98 supply-tank wagon will spray just about 

# pwice as much orchard as two rigs alone. 
# Or, to put it another way, two-spray rigs 
9 with a good supply-tank rig »will spray 
about or quite as much as four rigs with- 
out the supply tank. 

“Proper equipment enables the grower 








uf to get his spraying done on time, or more 
et nearly so. It is necessary to have the 
1y spray on the trees when the.eggs‘of insects 
ed hatch and the small ‘insects begin ‘to «eat, 
“e and also when the ‘fungous spores are being 
od produced. A common mistake is to spray 
re 7H too late instead of too early. 
« ‘ “Spraying should be done thoroughly. 
od 5 However, the ‘trees do mot meed ‘to tbe 
PB 4 drenched. Summer applications -should 
id & cease just before the ‘drenching point. ' 
id Expert sprayers'using angle nozzles, small- 
S fi hole caps and high pressure can do a thor- 
a ough job and stop’spraying long ‘before ‘the 
ey 18 drenching point is reached. This is ‘the 
s ; ideal which the average grower has not 
4 : been able to attam, because he ‘has not the 
it -@ expert help. 
‘ “For several years we have been doing 
t ‘ as much of our scale-spraying as we are 
: ia able to do in the fall. What remains can || 
ES easily be done in ‘the spring. Then after 
i; the growth starts, ‘but not so late as to 
Bs cause injury to the fdliage, we spray‘again 
és some of the varieties and sections of the 
a orchard that are most, susceptible to scab 
t a4 and blotch. 
. # “Tf our fruit is more or less:infected with 
: 4 seab’or blotch one season we :are not dis- 
3 = couraged, but simply go:after ‘thespraying 
> stronger the next ‘season, with «a deter- 
mination to get the sprays on :earlier:and 
, more thoroughly. ‘Comparatively lean 
; fruit can be produced even on ld, tbadly- 
1 infected orchards.” 
, | This advice regarding the importance of 
; a Spraying is borne out ‘to ‘the last ‘letter by 
3 many more of Our Folks who ‘have «com- 
‘ a ka results on «sprayed :and wmsprayed 
; 4 - In every case ‘spraying, if done 


wight, pays a fine profit. All together, let 
Us spray! 










City Pup: ‘‘Great Scott! Hew can I 
bury «a ‘bone in such a‘small.garden?” 





“Because it ‘is so ‘important, | 
hardists have thought. it ‘theory | 
thing essential ‘to produce ;good ‘fruit, «and 
wal have ‘sprayed ‘their ‘trees well, ‘but | 


| 
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somewhat by spraying each variety :ae- | 
























ditions, for local or distant markets. 








‘Livingston’s .New Manyfold 
Our latest iritroduection. Heavy cergpper. 
Grows in clusters of from‘ five fruits upwards. 
All marketablesize. (Barly to mature. Bright 
red—solid. Exeellent quality. - Pkt. l5e, 4 
ow.'90c, coz. $1160, 34 -lb. $5.00, lb. $17.00. 


‘Livingston's Store 
The greatest canning tomato in the world. 
Large, bright red, perfectly smooth. Big 
yielder. Finest flavor and best keeper in 
cultivation. Ideal for canning and catsup. 
10¢,:44:02..30c, 02. 50¢,1b.-86.00. 


New, Big Catalog FREE 


’s Famous Tomatoes 
C'TANDARD everywhere—at Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
J ment‘Stations, among all gardeners and truckers, and finest for 
private gardens. We-originate varieties for all climates and con- 
Hundreds of acres, tonsof high grade 
seed, ‘60 years of ‘experience as growers, all mean surest satisfaction and 
;profit'to plantersof Livingston’s True Blue Tomato Seeds. All size packages 

ut up under United States registered Trade Mark seal. No other genuine 
Eivitigeton grown. Order direct from us and protect yourself, 


Livingston’s Four Big Specials 


Eight entire pages in.our New 1920 Catalog devoted to:tomadtves 


One of the‘finest seed guides published. ‘Gives 
‘truthful deseri 
rections of the best, reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and _field.seeds. A copy of this 
instruetive:96spage book iscready.for younow. 


‘TheLivimgston Seed Co., 1105 High Street, Colummbus,Ohio 





















-Livingston’s Globe 
The gredtest:éhipping ‘tomato known. TBin- 
est‘eatly purple tomato ‘in«existenee. “Very “ 
distinct in 8 Ape, firm fleshed, of delicate 
flavor. Splendid tfor slicing and eshipping. 
Pkt. 10¢,-44°02.:80c,coz. 50c,itb.$6.00. 
diivimgstori’s ‘Beauty 
Greatest of all purple-colored home mar 
ket sorts. Strong grower. Very productive. 
Large. Ripens early, has firm flesh of excellent 
om ity. Pkt. 10c, 14 oz. 25c, oz. 45c, Ib. $5.50. 
pecial prices quoted on larger quantities. 

















fons ‘aud ‘helpful cultural di- 






Writeforiittteday. 
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fYou Need this Handy Sprayer 











Use*the Auto-Spray No. 1 itodisinfect 
incubators .and brooders .and to clean 


out lice and mites in the poultry house. 
Prevent blights and destroy ‘insects‘in the hot 
house, cold frame, garden and-on the lawn. . 


Whitewash‘the cellar, stables and.other outbuildings faster 
Wash \wintiows, bug- 
gies and motor cars quickly and thoroughly. There are 


antimore evenly than Witha' brush. 


Neatly 40:other styles of Auto-Spray—big and little. 


> Write for free Spraying Calendar and Catalogue. 




































{ The E/C. BROWN ‘COMPANY 857 Maple ‘Street, ‘Rochester,N. T. 
0 eee ; 

















. - pyinred with Conard Seay Rose : 
he pent ied Writeifor new 
BLO OM 62-page » toabblog. Free 


Conard Slonesbe.=R; Pyte Pres.: A.Wintzer.VP=Box 25, West Grove, Pa. 


‘ 





24varieties,@4.00:per + 
tra 1000. “Hestory amc Situs: 
Soules anowt thoes Vig: 
sa mo’! 
na’ ¥ - Book 


orous, true to nature, produetive steck now 2. - ; 
ree. ‘Mayer’s'Piant Nursery, Miehigan. 
















‘PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


‘Buist’s 1920 ‘Garden Guide now ready for’ 
mailing—Tells 'kow'to mate a ‘kitchen igarden 
supply your table with quality-vegetatiles of the 
finest flavor. Followcour in tend 1 























duce the “high cost of living.” 
nd for Your Teday—tt’s Free 
ing and Supp 


Seeds Of the Highest’ Grade since T&2B: 

If you ‘have a garden you -should -héve' this 
bodk. “It télls'you what to plant and how to cule 
tivate, and is frecon. request. Write forit 
Free flower sects with orders of 50 cts. and 


ROBERT 'BUIST ‘CO., ‘Dept. \D, Philadéiphia, Pa. 


‘einds. GEO. -L. STHLEMAN, Dahlia 
DAHLIAS seni. wer 6-00, Wosterty 8.1. 



























































A warm fleecy 
an all-rubber surface-the new US. Walrus 
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of a cloth-top arctic—as water- 

tight and easily cleaned as a 
rubber boot—that’s the new U. S. 
Walrus! 


It’s an all-rubber overshoe—the 
sort that every farmer has always 
wanted. 


A the warmth and convenience 


Snow-tight and water-tight in 
every part, the U. S. Walrus gives 
complete protection for the roughest 
sort of wear. Its soft, fleecy lining 
will keep your feet warm in the cold- 
est weather. 


You can wade through mud and 
slush all day, and then at your door- 
step—swish!—a pail of water or a 
rinse at the pump leaves the U. S. 
Walrus clean and shining. Every 
trace of mud is quickly washed off 
that smooth rubber surface. 


Then snap open the buckles—push 
the U. S. Walrus off with your toe— 
and there you are in your leather 
shoes, as clean and dry as when you 
started out. 


The comfort and convenience of 
this new overshoe are backed up by 
real strength. Designed by a staff 
of experts—produced by the oldest 





lining- 









and largest rubber manufacturers in 
the world—the U. S. Walrus is built - 
to last. Its sole consists of heavy 
layers of the finest rubber. At every 
single point where the wear is hardest, 
the U.S. Walrus is heavily reinforced. 

Ask your dealer to-day to show you 
the new U. S. Walrus. Notice the 
lining of thick, soft fleece—the 
smooth, all-rubber surface. After 
you’ve worn a pair for a day or two 








“U. S.” Rubbers—A wide range 
of models, in light and- heavy 
styles to meet every need. Made 
in all sizes, for men, women and 
children. 
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you'll realize why they’re fast be- 
coming so popular with farmers 
everywhere. 


Other “U.S.” models—all built 


for the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot or a 
bootee for the wet season, a “‘rubber”’ 
for. general use, or a cloth-top arctic— 
you can find in U. S. rubber footwear 
exactly what you need. 


Every one of these models is made 
with the same care in details of con- 
struction as the U.S. Walrus. Tough, 
heavy soles—special reinforcements 
at all points of strain—and always 
the highest quality rubber—these 
points are winning U. S. rubber foot- 
wear thousands of new friends every 
year. 


Ask for U. S. rubber footwear— 
it means solid wear and long service 
for your money. 





























“U.S.” Arctics—Made of snow- 

tight cashmerette, warm and com- 
fortable. Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest. In one, two, four 
and six buckles, all weights and 
sizes. 


“U.S.” Boots—Reinforced where 
the wear is hardest 


1—The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the 
finest rubber. 


2—Back of the heel—Every step you take 
puts a strain on the seam in back. At 
this point every U. S. boot is reinforced 
with ten thicknesses. 


3—The toe—Won't break through like the 
toe in so many boots. It has three 
heavy layers, a special toe-cap, and an 
extra sheet of highest quality rubber 
on the outside. 


4—The “bend”’ in front—A boot has no 
lacing in front to “give” as you walk. 
Every mile you cover, the rubber there 
bends and buckles 750 times. Six 
heavy thicknesses give long wear to U. 
S. boots at this point. 


U. S. boots are made in all sizes and 
styles—Short, Storm King, Sporting, and 
Hip. In red, black, and white. 





Ask for'U.S:RUBBER FOOTWEAR 






















_ United States Rubber Company 
































_A Seasonable Friend in Any Season 


A sure start is essential to good motoring. 





For a sure start every day in the year, 
from the daffodils of spring to the holly 
ef Christmas, equip your car with an 


“Bscide” ten: Battery 


Its reputation is built on its performance—the only 
thing that gives value to a battery. 








You pay a little more for “The Giant that Lives in a 
Box,” but you receive a great deal more—more 
powerful cranking, longer life, better lights, greater 
freedom from operating troubles. 


















Qur great business built on quality proves this. Dea" fae- 
° ‘ . that 

e *JExide”’ Service Station near you will help | §£t iOS 
you to get the most out of any battery. + xiDe 9? 


Batteries are being thrown away every day that an | Battery 


e being thro ; lly 
“¥Exide”’ Service Station could and would repair | Po oy 
and return to service. your 

House 


When the time comes that you must buy a new] 7 jchtine 
mm ee. Fon ) ghting 
battery the “*5xide”’ Service Station can supply | Plant. 








ene that is exactly suited to ‘your car. 



























Send for a copy of our folder “Nine Points of Exide” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in ‘the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver Sanfrancisco = Clevelanil 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis (KensasCity St.Louis Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering ‘Co., Toronto and Montreal LOOK FOR 
Batteries are ova nen Comey for every nom — purpose THIS SIGN 
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5. Galvanized oofing Products 
~~ Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 


lightning and storms. Durable—rust-resistant. 


he, Made from APOLLO-Krystonr Oepper Stee] Galvanized Sheets—the 
highest-quality gags my Sheets manuf wed for Culverts, Silos, 


§ é and all exposed shect metal werk, Look ig oe ef below lar trade 
4 is used. Sold by leatim Seciers, Syrrer rBteal Rooting Ti 
a Be ar meaty amet cr and public bufidings, Bend forks er Bubléings” booklet. 

a SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: er en ren OR 
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Old schoolhouse houses fire truck 


HE advent of the consolidated schoo} © 
leaves many unused , schoolhouses, | 
What to do with these buildings is a prob- _ 
jem; generally they are torn down and © 


the material is junked. 


There are many community needs which | 
ean be served by these old buildings. An ~ 
lowa school district has turned the old © 


schoolhouse into a housing center for fire- 
fighting material. An automobile truck, 






a 


equipped with a wamber of chemical tanks a 


and hose-reels, has been bought. When 
there is a fire in the district the farmer 
living nearest 90 the old schoolhouse gets 


out the truck and aos ey neighbors 


on the way to the is represents 
very good protection lcietas the average 


By. 
oP: 
(s 


school district can be covered in a 7 Z 


minutes by motor. The only handica 


in case of muddy roads, but it is sel ill 

even then that the machine can’t reach | 
the scene of destruction in time to be of | 
some use. At that it is better than the 7 
old bucket brigade. This objection will @ 
be overcome more and more as hard sur- © 


faced roads become general. 

Another community uses the old school 
building as a housing place for community 
tools. They have a thresher, reaper 
separator, stacker, ensilage-cutter an 


«OS 


waa 


Pe 


numerous other machinery owned in com- - 
mon. This machinery is housed in the old. 7 


schoolhouse, which is located in about 


the center of the district, and is kept there 


except when in use by the owners. 

Still anether community used one of the 
old schoolhouses for community better- 
ment work. During the period of the war 


it was turned over to the Red Cross. Here 


the ladies came to knit socks, sweaters,. 
mufflers and other articles which so greatly 
aided the fightmg men. During peace 
times, it is fitted up asa library and social 
center, where meetings and gatherings 
can be held. In this use it has contributed 
a distinct value to the entire community, 

In another imstance, the young people 
have taken over an old building, fitted it, 
up as a social eenter or clubroom where 
they can have their own social gatherings. 
The pride and interest they have taken in 
the work has gone a long way towards re- 
viving the social life in the community and 
in making them contented and happy in 
the country. 

There is a community use for the old 
building in every community—and, after 
all, isn’t it werth more to put it to that 
use than the mere value of the junk and 
eld lumber? 





Watch Your Fingers 


This sketch shows a nail-holder that is 
easily made and that prevents injury to 
the fingers. It is also lende for starting 
nails beyond the reach of the fingers. 

It is made from wood. The end of the 
stick is slotted to a depth of two. inches, 
and a quarter-inch hole is bered at the 
end of the slot. ‘The various nails are 
held firmly and ean be driven as far away 
as the hammer will reach, R. 
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By H.H. MUSSELMAN, Michigan 


DING the tractor fit means con- 
tant care and attention on the part 
the operator. Like a good horse, 
fahould be handled and eared for by 
% man who can become familiar with 
and know its individual requirements. 
hile it is an inanimate object, It responds 
» intelligent treatment. Further, the 
ator should study the principles of 
its construction as much as opportunity 
will permit. If the purpose of each part 
of the tractor is understood, better judg- 
ment will be used in its care. - 














Why the Instruction Book Should Be Saved 










k Whe instruction book which accompanies 
Wevery tractor represents the tractor-maker’s 

choo} a best judgment as to the care of the machine. 
uses, MEJt also enables the operator to become 
prob- “is familiar with the tractor’s construction and 
and principles. Under no circumstances allow 
it to become misplaced or lost. The 

vhich repair-parts list, which gives cuts, descrip- 
An tion and numbers of parts, is nearly always 

> old furnished with the instructions and this 





fire- book therefore becomes indispensable in 


‘uck, ordering new parts or repairs. 
anks ; 
Then Two Big Tractor Foes 
rmer | The greatest foes of the tractor are friction 
gets Mand wear. This is true of other machines 
bors “@ but it is doubly true of the tractor, be- 
ents MM cause of the heat in the cylinders which 
rage — ™ must be lubricated and on account of the 
few heavy pressures which are occasioned by the 
1p is explosions within the cylinder. The lubricat- 
om © @ ingpropertiesof oil aredestroyed by the heat 
ach | within the cylinders so that the system of 
e of lubrication for these parts should have 
the ial attention. Frequent inspection 
will | of the supply is also neegssary because the 
sur- ™ tractor, being a heavy duty machine, con- 
)@ sumes much more oil than an automobile 
ool —-# engine running at the same speed. 
ity s e use of kerosene in the engine may 
er, also cause some difficulty with the lubri- 
and ~#@ cating system. While many engines burn 
ym- 9 kerosene economically, there are times, 
old. ~@ especially when the motor may not be 
out § hot, when liquid kerosene gets into the 
ere  @ cylinders and cuts or thins the lubricating 
oil so that it does not have the same lubri- 
he  § cating properties as fresh oil. For this 
er- reason, many manufacturers of kerosene- 
rar burning engines recommend removing 
re Old oil from the crank case and replacing 
rs, | ™ With fresh oil after periods of from twenty- 
ly  @ five to sixty hours’ work for the tfactor. 
~ : Go over the Tractor Every Day 
gs _@ Go over your tractor once a day with rags 
od and wipe off excess dirt and grease. This 
ae; 


8 not so necessary from the standpoint of 
appearance, although the operator should 
take pride in its appearance. This daily 
cleaning is more valuable in bringing to 
the attention of the operator loose nuts 
and bolts, worn or overheated parts, parts 
bent or out of adjustment, and the like. 
gi The tractor represents an investment 
§ probably equivalent to the value of two 
i of horses, and is therefore entitled 
4 + 4s much attention daily as two teams 
ee 


sate Sts hota 


of horses would receive. 
9 Specific instructions regarding the care 
§ of any particular make of tractor are 
@ @ven in the instruction book which is 
>@ ‘nt out with the machine. There are, 
ever, a number of general rules which 
@ *pply to all types and makes of tractors, 
these may be summarized as follows: 


Things You Should Know 
q Ringe your tanks contain fuel, oil and 





2. That every part is properly lubricated. 
4g n a all bo . and nuts Son. 4 
» When you have pro uel, oil an 
Spark adjustment. Aue hits 
'_9% When engine is overloaded or over- 


&. When engine is in good condition; 
[Continued on page 66] 



























Illustration shows Case 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor pulling 2-bot- 
tom Grand Detour Plow, 


Below: Showing the 
Main Frame of the 
. CASE 10-18 Tractor, 
cast in a single piece. 
Holes for bearings on 
each side of frame are 
bored in one operation 
byaspecial machine of 
remarkable accuracy. 


Look for the 


Our Trade Mark 




















CASE—The Tractor with 
Strength that Backs its Power . 


One of the outstanding features of superiority of the Case 10-18 
Tractor is the rugged strength of its construction. 


Now, bear in mind the difference between Strength and Power. 


When you think of the Tractor you have, or the Tractor you 
ought to have, you probably consider it in terms of power. 


Right !—as far as it goes. 


The proper proportion of power to 


work is an absolute essential to economy and efficiency of Trdctor 
operation. But tractor Strength, as embodied in the Case is the 
factor that stands between you and repair bills and the more 
serious losses due to breakage or delays. 


For instance, the frame of the Case 10-18 Tractor is cast in a single piece. In~ 
this one casting are fitted the bearings for transmission, rear axle and motor. 


Obviously, bearings, shafiing and gears cannot get out of line. 


Once in place 


they are in correct alignment throughout the life of the tractor. 


Other Features of the CASE 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


Four cylinder motor, mounted crosswise. Eliminates bevel gears, chain or worm drive. 


Simple and accessible clutch, pulley mounted on crank shaft,— 
where it belongs. It is on the same side with the steering gears 
making it easy to line up with belt driven machinery. 


Automatic control of motor temperature assures fuel economy. 
Cut steel gears running in oil and dust-proof throughout. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

Worm-driven fan with friction safety clutch. 

Two speeds: 2% and 3% miles per hour. 


The Case 10-18 Tractor will most economically handle such work as operating a 
2-bottom plow (as illustrated) ; 22 shoe grain drill ; two 6 ft. binders ; 8 ft. double- 
action disc harrow; the largest manure spreader; Case 20x 28 thresher with 
feeder and wind stacker; feed mill, or any other machinery of similar power 


requirement. 


struction. 


Write for booklet illustrating complete details of Case 10-18 con- 
It will acquaint you with the special advantages of the Case 10-18 and 


enable you to judge all tractors with a new understanding. Free, on request,— 


a post card will bring it. 


To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 

desires to have it known that it is not now and never has been interested in, 

or in any way connected or affiliated with, the J. I. Case Plow Works, or 
the Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. I. Case Plow Works Co, 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Dep’t BL-1, RACINE, WIS. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 


NOTE: We want the public to understand that our plows are NOT the Case 
plows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 





















Power that is instantaneously ready—Power 
that is absolute in its dependability —Power 
that is endurin$g in its economy—is assured by 
the use of Bosch High Tension Magneto Igni- 
tion on 2 properly designed gas engine. 


When Fairbanks- Morse Engineers conducted theirexten- 
sive ignition investigation of 1919, they tried all ignition 
systems as compared with the world-famous Bosch 
Magneto. They exposed the Bosch High Tension Mag- 
neto to all kinds of weather—¢ave it far more severe tests 
than it could ever get under the hardest farm conditions, 
and then they had to agree that their newest and best 
engine; the famous ‘‘Z,’’ should be Bosch magneto 
equipt. 
The searching strain of farm work necessitates nothing 
less than Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition— it is 
always efficient and dependable. For any piece of engine- 
driven farm machinery, insist on Bosch High Tension 
Magneto — America’s Supreme Ignition System—you 
can get it. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BoscH MAGNETO CORPORATION 

Main Office and Works: niko ae, oS Springfield, Mass. 

Branches: . . -« » New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 


Any Fairbanks- Morse Dealer will tell 
you the nearest Dosc.2 Service Station 
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latest improvements, 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St, Chicage, UL 





lem of ociesaiog on: ti 
of Texas. Here immense aci 
under cultivation every 
tically every acre is 
little clearing is se = 
duces to a minimum the fr 
land under cultivation. The. oil j 
erally of a loose nature, and ne 
tractor gets over the ground asrapic 
larger machine, and at a much Th 

A farmer a few miles out tt 
attached three two-row plante 
stnall tractor. With this combin 
was able to plant from sixty tag 
acresa day. On farms covering so1 
hundreds of acres, in view of the e 
high cost of farm labor, this meang' 
increase in efficienc oy during the 
season, D. Brown, F 


When Jim’s Engine E 
“I know mighty well she’s getting’ 
mixture of gas and air and that she’ 
right,” said big Jim Sutton to 7 me 
plaining about his balky tractor € 
“Yet, she won’t hit more’n a ii Ae 

till she stops. Even then, she’s g 1 
to go one way as the other. She 4 
busted my arm the last time rt 
crank her.” 

I knew Jim fully understeod tim 
engine and adjusting the carbureter, 
making my examination I did not 
about these two things. But it ¥ 
puzzle to me to know why an 
would not run when it had a : good ag 
properly timed, plenty of compressiam 
good mixture, and valves that. cou 7 
possibly be out of adjustment. The e 
acted just as if it #ere out of time ¢ 
a worn and short-circuited comm 
But this was not the case. ee 

We fussed about the ine for a) 


while without results, until finally Pip®. 
pened to take hold of the fly-wheel 


give it a turn. To my surprise, it 
= as if the engine no comp 


discovered that the key hol ding th 


= to the crank-shaft had b 
is 5 ames the trouble which w 


Tractor Things To Knowan 
[Continued from page 65] 

that is, no carbon deposits, loose 

bearings. 


erly set. 
8. When the clutch, brake and ge 
are correctl 


9. What kind of lubricant te use in eae 


10. When engine gives signs of ¢ 


knocking, overheating, lost power, 6. 


Things You Should Deo 


Every day: 

1. Follow out oiling schedule 
quired for each day. 

2. Make inspection for worn, he; 
loose ay nuts and bolts, 

4 tractor with rags, 

4. Drain radiator in cold weather. 


1. When using kerosene drain ¢ 
wash with kerosene, replace with fi ir 

2. Make inspection of other 5 
motor. Do not make ustment um 
it is clearly necessary, then with. 
greatest care. 

3. See that transmission has enou 
Every month: 

Examine valve and valve adjui 
and clean a from oylinders. 
es 


P. T. Hines 


7. When valves and ignition arep ® 


: 
ed 
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z Never Let Your Gas-Engine Rob You 


By WILLIAM WALTON 











If the engine balks, make sure it is not your fault. Study your engine and_your 
instruction book so that you will instantly locate the trouble 


sg AVE they put in that new engine?” 
I asked. 


Mrs. Walton nodded, enthu- 
“Yes, they got it in while you 
They tried it, and it surely 
Come out and let me 


siastically. 
‘were away. 
did run nicely! 
show it to you.” 

A moment later we stood looking at it. 
It was a trim, neat affair, gay with glisten- 
ing paint and polished metal, but some- 
what different in design from any engine 
I had ever seen. 

“Let’s try it!” suggested my wife, 
eagerly. After setting the valves, I gave 
the crank a few brisk turns. Nothing 

pened. 

turned it again more vigorously; then 
I took off my coat, rolled up my sleeves 
and went at it. That engine would be 
running in a minute or two; wasn’t I an 
expert on gasoline engines? 

_ I made all the usual tests and examina- 
tions; every thing was in proper shape— 
but still the engine wouldn’t go. Finally, 
after a hot humiliating hour, I put my 
pride in my pocket, went to the ‘deohous 
and called up the dealer. “ 

“Did you read your instruction book?” 
he asked. 

“Er—no,” I answered. 

“Then listen while I read it to you.” 

As attentively as possible, I listened 
while he read. Suddenly I stopped him. 
“Turn that little lever to the left, you say? 
All right; good-by!” I raced out to my 
shop, and in a moment the stubborn 
engme was plut-plut-plutting away in 
the most obedient fashion, but I had 
wasted an hour’s time just when I could 
least spare it. 

. Now, I wonder how many million hours 
are wasted every week on the farms of the 
United States-in trying to get stubborn 
engines going properly; and how many 

ion dollars’ worth of time is literally 
stolen from farmers by these stubborn 
engines? 

‘A man will often spend more time and 
energy in starting a gas-engine than would 

required to,do the pumping or sawing 

hand!” says Mr. Yerkes, formerly of 
United States Bureau of Farm Man- 
ment. ‘And often several hired men 

will draw full wages for hours spent in 
ness, owing to inefficient handling of 
power-engine.”’ 

Exactly; but it usually isn’t the engine’s 

t. For instanee, in my case, I knew 
y well that I-should always study 


ihe instruction. book bie’ d lly be- 
trying a new engine;-but that time I 


adding 
lidn’t do°it.. -However,J’m asually more (gms meeded, 24 \\,...) - sPeT. Hines...| 


sensible and systematic in handling en- 
gines, and so my engines very seldom rob 
me. 

The average gasoline or kerosene engine 
is a very good and reliable piece of ma- 
chinery, but it isn’t fool-proof, Therefore 
it’s well worth while for any user to spend 
a few minutes’ time in learning how to 
handle his engine, how to keep it in good 
health, and how to cure its every-da 
ailments. Usually, the instruction book 
furnished by the manufacturer. will help 
a whole lot, if you’ll read it carefully and 
then hang it up on a handy nail, close be- 
side the engine. There are many excellent 
books and booklets published, telling how 
to run a gas-engine. One of the best and 
most practical is Farmers’ Bulletin 1,013: 
Practical Hints on Running a Gas-Engine. 
It is free; write for it to the Chief of 
Division of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. When 
you get this bulletin, read it; then hang it 
on the same nail with the instruction book. 


Keep an Eye on Auto Brakes 


The brakes on your car stand between you 
and danger—stand between you and death 
to yourself or some other person, perhaps. 
Therefore, keep them in good shape. At 
the first sign of looseness, have them 
tightened; replace linings when they are 
worn. 

When you are out on a good open stretch 
of road, test your brakes. Speed up your 
car and try both the foot and emergency 
brakes. If the car has a tendency to swing 
to one side, you will know that one brake 
fails to take hold. Unevenly-adjusted 
brakes cause serious skids. 

Brake-bands may slip beeause of worn 
linings, improper adjustment, or grease 
on-the brake-bands. In tightening brakes 
do not overdo it. A tight brake “drags” 
and wastes power. If the brakes are hot 
after a smart spin, they are too tight. 

Never apply brakes unless they are 
really aber Using the brakes to check 
momentum kills power that it has cost 
you good money to produce. Begin stop- 
ping ahead of time. Shut off your motor 
and coast to a stop whenever possible. 
Jamming brakes is not only hard on tires, 


_ but strains the entire car mechanism. 


In eing down hills, brake linings will be 
saved by leaving the clutch in, retarding 
the spark, and thus allowing the com- 
pression of the engine to act as a brake, 

ing slight pressure from the foot brake 





Values 
Booming! 


Land has in- 

creased §100.00 to 

$200.00 an acre iti many states, With 

crops and high prices why let land stand 

in bush and swamps? One man, one horse 
with a Hercules Stump Puller can clean an 
acre a day! No stump too big--t come 
out clean, leaving land In condition for 
modern cultivators, tractors, ete, 


Clean Out Stumps —Make Money 


You can buy up unclearedland at bargain 

fa’ clear it with a Hercules at little cost, ine 
crease ita value $200.00 ta $400.00 an acre! Many 
are doing it. Write us today for full details, cat~ 
alogue and introductory price proposition. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
170 28th St. Centerville, lowa 





Use Your Auto! 


On 


Ree tan 














No permanent 
car or engine. 
Friction Clutch Pulleyon end of 


Ward 
Peary santo prs oad coal mangoes 
WARD MFG. CO., 2043 W SL, Linooln, Neb } 














Earn $100 to $400 a Month 6...) 


you Le low) : 
be 
i, = | 4 || 
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SWEENEY SYSTEM =) 
coidlers wer grand for U- 8 rood o & 
Fae My BO A i — : 
perience necessary. : 

rite today for Mustrated free catalog 
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CUSHMAN 


Original 
Light Weight All-Purpose Engines} 


y Cushman Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors +s 

















wie segues ey te pee cae ag ary epee 
equipment—no other line of engines built eee oe 
paring with them. 


weigh only 40 to 60 pounds per horsepower—only about one- 
as much as ordinary farm engmes—yet run even more steadily, 
Silay andecsnsalcely 


They do ney Dee et any other engine can do, and many jobs 
other engines cannot do. 

with Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley 
and Water Circulating Pump without extra charge. 
Write for Book on Light Weight Engines. 

























































Cushman ‘‘Does More” 
Cushman Motor Works Electric Light and 
876 North 21st St. 4 é Power Plant 
Lincoin,Neb. _ra_#m oa meee ie ao 


woe; both an 
and 


Electric a 
Portable 4 H.P. Power 
Plantin eee a4. a 


ie foped 
i plant. Eau on 


Engine ‘end Cush ees Self- 
Starter. Ask for Book on 
t Plants. 
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iit Weight Power 
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515 The letters of the alphabet are numbered: A is1; B2: € 3: D4, 
and soon. The figures in the little squares totheleft: represent 
‘=, four words. (20 is the letter “T”’). What are the four words? Can 
you work it oct? If eo, send your answer quick. Surely you 
‘want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


‘We not only give awey this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars In cash and 
soores of her valuable prizes. Bicycies, Gums, Watches, Talking Machines, 
something foreverybody. Everyone who answers this can ‘have a prize of some 

Sort. There are nolesers. Nothing dificult todo. E wins. Some- 
one canes this mew ap19 Ford Auto. Why not you? Address 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept. 36 Chicago, IIL 


a 
Ohad 





Farm With Your Ford 


Do 2 days work in 1 
The Adapto- Tractor 
makes your Ford a 
‘Tractor and a Power 
Plant. Guaranteed not 
to injure your Ford or 
your money back. 
for free circular. 

parc toa Dept. J, Geneva, O. 






























By CHESLA C, SHERLOCK 
A PEW doze to 4 man wae ki 


















around his car in his farm garage wh 
a small pool of oil caught fire. He He had j 
spilled some — on the floor of ¢ yen if 
— Se ently gene : spongy 
‘ithout thought, the man grabbed up seldom 
a pail of water and dashed it on the burn. “BH pecn ™ 
ys Tt is needless to say that ag 7 Befor 
a result he lost his car and garage and wag — better i 
sv to get out of the burning building “J and lea 
ve. B I get 2 
Water does not put out berning oe a mil 
nor will it prevent its spread. pre garage; 
has exactly the opposite effect, risky tc 
the flames everywhere and ably f 


to burn with greater intensity. The worst things | 
thing that one can do is‘to pour water oa the ra 


burning gasoline. “@ oundern 

“# orubber 

Smother the Fire with Sand BB ocups nc 

To fight this kind of a fire effecti pe Dito 
forewarned and prepared for : ae et 


emergency. Keep a backetful of ala t wt 
handy, and at the first sign of trouble © stl 
smother the burning oil with the sand. 5% st 

A few little precautions will serve to 


eliminate all possibilities of fires in the © new 
farm garage. ‘The most potent danger, ~ aad: | 
and one that is entirely unnecessary, comes washet 
from the accumulation of oils on the floor ~ things 
of the garage due to dripping from the Som 


engine. their | 





After a while, when atmospheric con- anti-fr 
ditions are right, the oils become highly the sa 
inflammable and will often ignite on the do it | 
slightest provocation. There are two ways pet-co 
to get rid of this evil. One is to use a drip- the ra 
pan which will catch all of the drippings, “9 it, seer 
and then empty the pan. This plan will tell ys 
keep your cement clean and free of oil. water. 

P a as more | 
Build a Drip-Pit «agp 
A better Way is to provide for a drip-pit in water 
the floor at the time the floor is laid. good 
Merely leave an open place 2 x 8 feet im or ne? 
the floor and fill this with sand or ashes. The 
It will catch the drippings and ‘absorb faster 
them so that there will be no danger. ing 0 

Never fill the gas-tank inside the garage. portic 
This should be done outside, for gasoline ~ & wal 
vaporizes readily, and if there is a sparkof © mixtu 
fire about, the vaporized gasoline will > the r: 
surely explode, unless it passes off quickly ~ water 

‘into the air. : Aleot 

For this reason never fill your car while 7 orate: 
the engine is running or when the taik- you 
light (if a kerosene lamp) is lighted, pro-- 4 And 
vided you are indoors. Better make it a abou 
rule to stay outside. Above all, remember alcob 
to throw your lighted cigar a long way off | eyeb 
before filling the gas-tank. part 

As a matter of personal protection, ~ W 
never crank your car in the garage while the 
the outside doors are closed, especially in wint 
cold weather. It generates a deadly poisom- lesse 
gas which has instantly killed more than — Al 
one car owner. Always have the outside time 
doors open in order to admit plenty of ait — 
before working with the car. These _ — Pro 
cautions are worth knowing, because os 
will save you money and perhaps your life. | Me 

the | 
| tim 
Will Jack Frost Get Your Cart «aS 





By WILLIAM WALTON witt 

The garage man laughed grimly B “Yes, we cold 
had a good hard freese last night, and TR If ¢ 
have lots of business this morning. Some 
people never take the trouble to protect el 
their cars against cold weather, and 89 witl 
they have to pay the —— And he prol 
cheerfully laid a handful of expense-cards - <a 
on the bench beside his blow-toereh. Our 
Now, I wonder whether you are like zl 
“some “people,” and will wait until ™ 


car freezes up before you do 
I'll admit that I have done 
I’ve 
first 









‘tc on the meadows, I drain my radi- 
or refill with some anti-freezing 
- there are several good ones 
ket. 
4 temperatures not lower than zero 
sometimes take two parts of water and 
one of wood alcohol; for more severe 
weather, 2 half-and-half mixture is better. 
Even if this does freeze, it makes a soft, 
ngy sort of ice that is easily melted and 
geldom bursts anything; at least, that has 
experience. 
ag ted cold weather sets in, you had 
better invest $6 or $7 in a good blow-torch 
and learn how to use it. If my car freezes, 
I get my torch going (this takes about 
five minutes) and push the car out of the 













ihe 


ai 


sh a 


fact, it b garage; a hot, open flame is entirely too 
ttening “MH risky to use in a closed room that is prob- 
y them 9M ably full of gasoline vapor. To thaw 
> worst 9M things out, I play the blue flame-jet over 
ateron MH the radiator and the connecting pipes 
underneath, being careful not to burn the 
rubber hose, the pump-packing, the grease- 
cups nor the enamel on the radiator frame. 
ly, be When water runs freely out of the pet- 
: cock at the bottom, everything is melted; 
al - only, you had better make sure that the 
rouble — pet-cock is free, by running a wire or 
nd. small nail up through it. 
rve to A strong solution of warm salt water, 
in the ured down the radiator, will thaw things 
out very quickly, if the weather isn’t too 
anger; cold; but all this salt must be carefully 
eal washed out, else it will rust and corrode 
a the things at a fearful rate. 
Some of my neighbors prefer to drain 
: their cars every night instead of using 
Baer anti-freeze. When properly done this is 
ughly the safest sort of scheme; but you must 
n the do it right. In very severe weather, the 


pet-cock will sometimes freeze up before 
the radiator is quite empty; for, queer as 
it seems, hot water, as any plumber will 
tell you, freezes more quickly than cold 


iu. water. The reason is, that cold water is 
more or less full of air-bubbles which act 
as non-conductors of cold; heating the 
vit in water drives out all this air. So, it is a 
laid. good scheme to run the engine until all, 
et or nearly all, of the water has drained off. 
shes. The alcohol in anti-freeze will evaporate 
sorb faster than the water; therefore, when add- 
ing more mixture, make the new pro- 
rage. portion a little stronger than the old. If 
oline &@ warm day comes along, drain off the 
kK of mixture into a big jug or can and refill 
will the radiator with water; at night, let the 
ckly water out and put back the anti-freeze. 
Alcohol heats up very rapidly, and evap- 
hile erates in hot weather; after a day’s drive 
tail- you may have nothing but water left. 
pro- And remember, don’t bring an open flame 
ita about your open radiator-top when using 
\ber aleohol solution; a repair man lost his 
- off eyebrows by holding a match over that 
‘ part of my car. 
ion, Wrapping the hood with a blanket when 
hile the car stops is a very good scheme, in 
yin winter; it makes the car start easier and 
on- lessens the risk of freezing. 
an _ About starting—that bugbear of winter- 
ide time to all motorists, especially if the car’ 
air must be cranked. I have solved the 
re- problem by carrying a squirt-can full of 
ey equal parts of ether and gasoline; a half 
fe. teaspoonful of this in each cylinder will 
make an absolutely cold engine fire with 
the first quarter-turn of the crank. Some- 
times you have to repeat. the dose until 
r? a the cylinders get warm enough to vaporize 
: the gasoline from the earbureter, but it 
id never fails, and you don’t have to fool 
in with hot water and such stuff. In very 
“a cold weather, pure ether may be necessary. 
by there are ho priming-cups, replace the 
4 ark-plugs with special “priming-plugs”’; 
“ ere are several types. I have used them 
a with very great success. Your garage man 
a probably carries one kind. 
0:5 Our TrovsLE MaN—a trained expert—will be 


Stad to answer any questions relating to auto- 
+ @as-engines or farm tractorsy « If 
® quick answer by mail is warited, enclose a 
addressed envelope. Address, William 

lalton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
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HATEVER the driving 

conditions, Vacuum Cup 
Cord Tires are built to give 
unusual mileage. 


Generously oversize, con- 
structed of highest quality 
materials under constant in- 
spection. 


Ajet black tread of massive wear- 
resisting Vacuum Cups gives 
guaranteed safety on wet, 
slippery pavements, plus pos- 
itive traction on rough, rutty, 
rocky detours. 
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Adjustment basis— per warranty tag at- 
tached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires . . 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup an je 
Channel Tread Cord Tires f+ + 9900 


Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes 
“Ton Tested” 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO, 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Export Dept., Woolworth Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agen- 
cies Throughout the U.S. and Canada, 
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Try'FOR-DO” 


10 DAYS FREE! 


Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more 
power, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 

lon. Enables FS to locate engine trouble instantly, 

spark plug troubles, Doubles life and service of plugs. Tose old, cracked or 

worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last 

months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your F 


Send No Money! Just send us your name and 


address, and we will send you 
“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can fe BE. 
in 3 minutes. No changes n in car or engine, no to 
bore, easier to put on than plugs. Use “For-do” 10 days Free. If 
you a i 7 everything pe claim, and you want Serene 
send on ._ If you are not pleased, just say so—ma 

no charge will be made. We take the risk. Send today, ‘ 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. 7 North Eighth Ave., Maywood, ll. 
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| |Big Money n Stump Land 





RAT 


€ 
tte, 
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This man made $35 Land 
Worth $200 an acre 
Pulling Big stumps Ay hand 


& LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder. Your own right 

arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 
rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
steel cable.. I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. Gove 
ernment officials, I give highest banking references, 


; (50siumpPuller 





One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Works 
~~ by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 
» on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 

“), Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
™, age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 

. hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 


Speed for heavy pulls. Works equa 
on hillsides or marshes wine lane 
cannot go. 


Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


Box 18 
99 John St., New York 
. 182 Fifth Street 


= 


No Stnnp Too Big For The @ 





Natco Silos Stand the Strain 


The Silo, usually the highest building on the farm, must 
withstand wind pressure from without and silage pressure 
from withm. For many years, and on thousands of farms, 
Natco Silos have stood the strain. The double shell tile in- 
sures strength and durability. Bands of the best 
geinforcing steel are laid in every tier of tile and 





From Swamp-Land to Far 
By ALFRED E. ROSS 

“O® if I could only make a farm 

that ; 


swamp!” is a remark fi 
made by land owners. And there is hapdiy 
any wonder in it when we stop to cons 
the value of such ground. a 

It is not often that a swamp-lan 
whipped into a worth-while farm, bub 
ean be done. To prove that it can, # 
necessary for me to relate the story aij 
tramp who came into a small e 
village at the dead of night, who say 
opportunity of which he took adva 
and reaped a small-sized fortune. 

This knight of the road pulled inte th 
village so late that a barn was the beg’ 
refuge he could find. When he awakeng] ” 
the next morning he was surprised to fing 
that his hotel stood at the edge of a great 
swamp. He was attracted by the swamp, 
for he immediately noticed that 
stretch of seemingly useless ground could 
be converted into a good-paying farm 
but little difficulty. Pk 

Naturally he wondered why nobody 
attempted to develop this promising land 
He finally concluded that either an o 
couple or a widow owned it. Then he 
wondered if by any luck he could make 
some sort of an agreement and buy the’ 
property as a speculation. He found hig” 
way to the village blacksmith shop when, 
with some diplomacy, he brought up fhe” 
matter of his errand. He was thunder” 
struck when the smithy insinuated that 
he owned the swamp. ‘ 

The blacksmith was a typical Neg” 
Englander who had an idea that nobody” 
had more brains than he. So when Poely, ” 
as the adventurer called himself, inquired | 
as to its value the horse-shoer began & 
poke fun at him. ‘That estate was leftte 
me by my grandfather,” he said, “andi 
is a sunken coal mine; if I had anybody@ 
help me here in the shop I think I : 
try to work it; but as things go now, let 
lay; perhaps some day I can see it.” 

“And how much would you get for #2” 
asked the tramp indifferently. 

“Well, Pll tell you,” and the smithy” 
winked to a listener as he turned to ii 
his bellows, “just now I would let that 
valuable coal mine go for a few hundred 
dollars; I need the money, that’s ~~ 


Pe ys 


so if you ean show me $300, I'll talk 
ness with you; if not, good-day, sir.” 

Imagine the surprise of the bieckaay 
when he was requested to get the Ss 
and other necessary papers for a transae 
tion. The wanderer pulled a roll of balls” 


from the lining of his coat. 
The news spread like wild-fire that & 


crazy hobo was buying every mud-héle # 


he could lay his hands on, and that he wad | 

paying enormous amounts for itely 

worthless swamp-land. The bla a 

deal was especially cited and vi ee 

— him on the back for his 
Naturally they thought Poely was 

and ee made fun of him. But 

was dumb to their jeering and 

to diselose his scheme as if the welfare 

the entire world depended on its succes® 


One evening after the first heavy fall 


of frost he touched a match to a gram 
bog. A light breeze immediately 
the flame into a great sheet of fire, and 
two days and two nights it tra 
his te ap 3 as if the gates of 
suddenly thrown open wide. 
town were scared, and looked 
eyes at the lonely 
houetted against the 

As soon as the fire died, 
vigorously to extend a wi i 
innumerable arms leading into it, thre 
the center of the charred waste. & 
took him a month or more, but 


completed it was a perfect drain, and the ~ 


moisture rapidly disappeared. jan 

Darien the winter ba cnn’ boriously 
to remove the bogs, and by the time sprim 
came 


development. With the "of borrow 


FR a a te ee eee’. ees eek) Oe. co a ae 2 Pe ees errese a 
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s he cut the thick turf into shreds | 
"and then cultivated the loam below. 
"> fhe transformation was wonderful. 
What was apparentl pay. a quagmire 
e ed to be one of the best farms in 
m Connecticut. The ground ‘was 


lack and as flaky as March snow. * 

Me hether tens had any technical ego P Ay) is the 
of agriculture, I can not say; but . 

Sout ay rae he was Ppeceory, od C079 Evite | 

uainted with the nature of plant life. ° 

He knew the difference between trying to Akron Brick 

yaise strawberries and celery, for celery | Fag 2Le¥-Ye | 

was his product and he proved to the utter 

gatisfaction of the farmers nearby that it om 

could be made a high-paying proposition. a ee 

That was how he sold his land for $10,000. 

He was a wanderer, a vagabond, but he 

whipped a good-for-nothing bottom-land 

into a fertile farm and sold it at a profit. 





Every Acre Should Pay 
By E. R. ONEAL 


Farm management investigations show 
that on almost every farm a part of the 
work is carried on at a loss. Many farms 
do not pay anything for the labor spent 
upon them, if a fair rate of interest is de- 


el 


(3 


i 


mJ 


en he ducted and the living, including house 

ua rent, is allowed. 

al ks The unprofitable cow is one of the fac- 
‘tors that makes for lack of profit on the 


i 


farm; but the boarder cow in many cases 


be beg is not the only boarder. 
d Low-yielding acres, like boarder cows, 
‘a that are often fatal when profit from the farm 
is considered. Poorly-drained soils, soils 
New low in humus, and compact, sour soils 
ce eatly reduce net profits. Sometimes | # : 2 
pi irty per cent of the farm acreage does | #3 : Y buildah 
not produce enough to pay its way. : - ou may build a house or buy 
ya Unprofitable land can not be disposed of | > ee or raat 7h oso CE—without 
Prac so easily as boarder cows, but usually can * ought of how much it is going to cost 
and it be improved until it is profit-bearing. If | =. to keep it up or how long it will last. 
ody e the income from such land can not be in- ? The SECOND TIME you're out for 
— creased, the labor spent upon it can be “ QUALITY! You have learned that the only 
» reduced until the income at least pays a way to figure the cost of anything is by figuring 
a” little more than the cost of the labor. the.whole cost of the service it renders by the year 
: The ey the business een the de during its life. 
: termining factor in making the farm prof- P ‘ 
pees: = itable. Farms often have too many or too ‘ ee ar ae a have continued 
that few acres. Decreased yields per acre in a o 4 wht a pees th ~ ye ast until they are paid for 
state may or may not indicate poorer = kee ts pita og eir first cost gre and more, 
né agricultugg! methods. For instance, as Oo keep them in service at all. YOU ride on them. 
be. the price of wheat becomes higher more YOU haul your Products on them. 
: land is planted te wheat. Much of this The majority (by no means all) of such roads are well 
_ land may not be adapted to wheat, but built and only go to pieces because they have not a surface 
ree eee, prices make P| rofitable. In ~ that will withstand modern road traffic. 
deeds _ way the average yields per acre are de- : 
: bills teased, because land that was formerly Pa coy was Shoes — Poy for —_ and in 
as unprofitable is brought under cultivation. hundreds of cuatiene. f doll going th Bs P pay tor many 
ne igher prices, better farming methods, yes * ars’ worth of new roads, 
nas & more efficient machinery, immigration— So you must be interested. You are interested. And there 
poe all these tend to extend agriculture into ; are TWO things for you to insist on knowing about every 
her wdhe sections that formerly could not be farmed pavement you have a dollar in: First,that it is built right; 
ce at a profit. As population increases all Second, that it is surfaced with Vitrified Paving BRI 


classes will be benefited if the rapidly the“TAX-PAYERS’ VALUE” Pavement; for the smooth 

ing cost of farm products can be met in and resistant brick surface will protect the good foun- 
part M making idle acres work and making dation for scores of years, keep maintenance cost 
unpro 


Ate 


table land produce a satisfactory at the very minimum and give you uninterrupted 
ineome. service the whole year, every year. 


Some of our unprofitable land can never 
be brought under cultivation. by any Send for oe 8 ese Fn Book, 
method now known. Land not now in Depe: eh ceo deh 
farms should be farmed, and unimproved National Paving Brick 
land now in farms should be improved Manufacturers Association 
only when this can be done profitably. 808 EnBineers Building 
arery farmer who owns unprofitable land Cleveland, Ohio 
should make a detailed examination of his 
farm, acre by acre, to determine the un- 
profitable areas. Next he should deter- ‘ 5 
mine about how much it would cost him to Guaranty of Pavin3 Brick 


make each acre pay its way. This study — ———- = . : > 
will show what pi how fovich in the way The members of the National Paving Brick 


of manure, drainage, cover crops, com- Manufacturers Association guarantee their prod- 
mercial pedens 4 agen other e nearveat uct against defects in material and manufac- 
tions is n uce satisfactory . : 
@op yields. ‘This analysis will show what _ ture. Each brick in street or highway surface 
aeres can not be cultivated profitably. It gives assurance of long and worthy service 
is better to leave such land in permanent because each brick is a guaranteed service unit, 
Pasture than to farm it at a loss. complete and finished before it is laid. 
The farm is not only a home; it is a : 

place of business. As such, each enter- 
— and each acre should receive atten- 

and be put on a paying basis. 


¢ 
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How Safely 
To Choose a Heating System 


Buying a heating plant without considering conditions 
such as the size, shape and location of the home, is like 
buying a horse on Jooks—and the other fellow’s say-so. 

No one heating system fits all homes. And as you rarely buy more 
than one in a lifetime, you cannot afford to make a mistake. You cannot 
acquire éxperience in buying heating systems as you can with horses. 

The International Heater Company offers you dependable, free advice. 
We make all types of heating systems, to fit all heating needs—hot 
water and steam boilers and warm air heaters. Our only interest is to 


provide heating satisfaction. You can depend on any 
we make, for-over 75 years of experience is back of our advice. The 


INTERNATIONAL 


OnEPIPE HEATER 


4s ideal for most homes, churches and stores. It is the simplest, and 
most economical to buy, install and operate. It burns all kinds of fuel. 
It heats the house through one register. (We make a special wood-burn- 
ing type. If that is your only or handiest fuel, send for special catalog.) 


You can buy it on Easy Terms 


Send for our catalog. With it we furnish a simple chart and question blank 
which, when returned, enables us to give you the valuable advice you ought to have. 
If we Tecommend an International yo geen or we back that moo with a positive 
guerantee. This advice is free, with no strings 80 write at once. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER To@rany 
8-28 Garfield St., Utica, N. Y 
10 convenient distributing points: 


New York Chicago St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City,Mo. Utica, N. Y. 
Nashua, N. H, Baltimore, Md. - it Lake City 
% ‘rancisco 

















































Sefe - Comfortable 







‘THE Outside Toilet is the greatest menace to 
health in rural and unsewered districts today. 
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Shoulder to Shoulder — 


By E. L. VINCENT 


fee other ay I was 
young man who is president 





branch of the Dairymen’s League. This 








is what he said: .. 


“Formerly we did not know os 
about what it cost us to sonmaes aa 
just went ahead and fed our cows and took 








care of them the best we could, and if ca > 


was anything left we took it and were 
glad of it. If there was nothing we grinned 
and bore it. 

“Now we are keeping track of what it 
costs to make milk, | 
show other folks that we have been doing: 
business at a loss and can not do it 
longer, but must have a reasonable pr 
or stop keeping cows. 


gether.’ 


One man working by himself is a lonely 4 
He has little power. Two ~ 


sort of a fellow. 
men shoulder to shoulder put hope and 
strength into each other. 
speak they are bound to be heard. 
is all there is to cooperation. It 
means intelligently working th 4 


we are trying to ~ 
















And they are | 
liste ‘ning because we are all speaking tos | 


When Re $ 


It has not be@n easy for farmers to learn 
the meaning of that word cooperation, — 
Each man has felt of his own arm and ~ 
thought. it strong enough to take care of © 
himself and his dear ones; he has taken | | 
stock of his own intellect and energy and — 


considered that it was sufficient to carry 
him through every enterprise. 
And what has been the result? He seed 


men in other branches of business go to ~ 


the legislatures of the states and to the 
Congress of the United States and ask for. 


things they want, and get them beecduse 


these men stand shoulder to shoulder. 


They represent a strength of which the © 


lawmakers stand in wholesome respect, 
And this is leading farmers to say to their | 
néighbors: “Come on! Let us stand ~ 


shoulder to shoulder, too! Then when we 


a ae" - will be arm woh a = i 

ust here we may look for the ber — 
of all the assoviations of farmers are 
now coming to be 
the world of business. In proof of this; 
think for a moment of the fact that last 
year the Dairymen’s League agld milk 
valued at more than $8,000,000. It is not 
strange that this body of farmers should 
be growing by leaps and bounds. Men 
have come to see that standing shoulder to 
shoulder counts. 

But if there is any one thin 
organizations must be careful 
that they let politics alone. ‘There are 
men of all political beliefs in the Dairy- 
men’s League. Their business is to make 
and sell milk, and to let politics alone. 

That, without doubt, should be the 
position of the farmers’ organizations 
generally, and must be their enfegued | 

everywhere. The farmers are seeking not 
to add to the burdens of any, but rather: 
to lighten the load of all; to be fair and 
just and generous. This is the new move- 
ment among farmers in this country, and 
it is bound to succeed. 
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Here is a close-up view of the plane credited with making the fastest time from San Francisco to Mineola. The unofficial time was twenty- 
six hours, thirteen minutes and forty-four seconds. This plane is a De Haviland 4. It was driven by Major Carl Spatz and’is named “ The 
Bluebird.”’. Study the clean-cut lines and strong mechanism. Conquering the air is one of the outstanding feats of our generation 
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How would you like to go to school on a An American king and a Bel 
This: is an excellent we BB ig 


ferry boat? The old ferry boats in New York : " 
harbor have been turned into open - air <4 ; = Burbank, the famous naturalist and ori —— 
schools where poor children, who are likely m : of new fruits and flowers, and Elizabeth of 
to succumb to ey eng are given their , ‘ 2e ol Belgium, a queen who worked as hard as any 
education. These boats are equipped with ; ee of her subjects during the World war, These 
schoolrooms, playrooms and dining-rooms, = two have much in common, both are 

ey also have shower baths, a dental clinic, greatly interested in be poms t is for the 
and doctors and nurses are in attendance, improvement of manki e deveiop- 
Thus are we caring for the children ment of the world’s resources 





The girl in the oval is Alice 
Louise Seckor, who won the 
$10,000 prize as the most beau- 
tiful \girl in Greater New Y 
It is interesting to know that the 
judges were Harrison — 
Eesooiss artist, George M. Co 
actos and playwright, and D.W. 
ffith, motion picture producer. 
Well, what have you to say? 


Picture 


This city of Fiume, I is the 
most talked-of place in ie world 
today. This city is head by the 
poet-warrior, D’Annunzio, and is 
‘a thorn in the flesh” topic be 
conversation in more than one 
Fiume is beautifully 

ed and has great commer- 

cial possibilities. 
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All picts ictures yrighted by Un- 
derwood ‘ and Unde ‘ood, 

that of od and Shick 
by the Western 
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The Safety Valve 








The opinions below are the 
Our Folks—The Farm Jou xpI 
disclaims any responsibility shereleds fs 


‘Coil : 
N the May number of The Farm Joy 1 
I noticed what might be terme 
modern-day proverb: “Money lyin gi 
in a bank is like fertilizer piled in a g 
Real mastery of the soil cuts out much of the labor and The laboring man of the city has § 
worry of farming. What would it be worth to you to wae ge hac — les fepoae 
know just what course to follow with a field which your come inspired by some phantom that rig 
greatest efforts have failed to make profitable. The aie — — wealthy by havi 


proper selection and use of fertilizer are important; so is No 2a will S apes become rich 
. . constantly putting his earnings in a b 
the selection of seed. But good management of the soil If he should, or if he could, buy b 4 


is also necessary. ~ — other reliable security every 
. ’ e would soon see the erence be’ 
Why not find out just what to do! Why not consult our Seuk shack Gadd & bank dine 


Agricultural Service Bureau D & ype ag 


This Bureau has carried on field tests for many years with many . ? 
kinds of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, in many states on different Will You Take Heed . 
soils, under different conditions of rainfall, climate, etc. It has de- What are Gompers.and his union agits 


‘ . —_ <<? doing for farmers? Well, they are 
monstrated to many farmers the best methods of managing their soils. the farmers to raise more food and doi > 


Perhaps it may help you solve your problems. It is under the per- everything in their power to bring 
sonal charge of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode z price of farm products down. At the s 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station. ‘This service is free to you. time, they are trying their utmost to 
: further increase factory wages and - 
“How to Make Money with Fertilizers ”’ reduce production in the factory by cutti 
is the. title of a 56 page book (46 illustrations) containing T ' down the hours of work, both of whi 
information every farmer needs in relation to the proper use /49 a increase the price on all factory-m 
of fertilizers; it shows where profit is to be found, and how [& : articles that farmers must buy, and di 
to get it. It is an interesting book—not a catalog. Any (Him } the farm of its needed help by the lure 
one of our offices narhed below will send it to you free, ey shorter hours and higher wages in 
Simply mention this paper and ask for the book. Do it = factory. Should Mr. Gompers get # 
now. Master your Soil! factories unionized he will then pay 
If we have no agent in your town, we want one. respects good and proper to the farmer. 
Write us for nearest agent’s name or ask for an agency yourself Farmers, will you take heed while 


may? W. Hume Logan, 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company ; 


ATLANTA CHARLESTON DETROIT New Yor«K An Oversight 
BosTON CINCINNATI JACKSONVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND Los ANGELES Sr. Louis In the October number under the headii 


BUFFALO COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH, ETc. of ‘““The Promise of the Future” you speak 
; Please Address Office Nearest to You of the many things attained in the past” 
century and the present. Did you forget 
the banishment of the liquor business? 
Pennsylvania. R. B. Coen, 





























’ Thank You, Friend! 

‘ A short time ago it sae my pieces a : 
A real one-man outfit with all the latest WITTE im- pee ae Paes py ecu ite 
provements, Arm Swing movement. Saw cuts both ways and and, of course, I looked up The Far 
wes both ways. inte. long or short stroke, Journal office shortly after I arrived, f 

strokes per minute. a I had often seen your invitation in 
NS Farm Journal and wished for a chance 
accept the same. I found in the office 
courteous lady. On being informed th 
we were subscribers from another 8 
she was ready in a minute to take 
through the building. 
: We were first taken to the supply roe 
where we saw paper, ete., in am 
S quantities and were informed that it would 
Easy To Use sag last for only a few editions. Next, 
Simple, Safe, Low Cost SSS visited the pressroom where we saw the 


lain paper enter the press and come 6 
| The WITTEisamod- automatically if log sags or pinches 2 the form of colamal which + we #9 


~ rn high-gradeoutfit | saw. Hook-uponsaw when moving much enjoy reading. Here we 
—no chains or belts. Runs steady, | rig holds saw insafety position, and the new = A printing the first i aa 
saws fast. No stopping engine to | out of the way of brush or limbs. picture covers. Thus we went 
tyes, ‘wate moverig. Engineis | Most practical and easily handled. from one interesting thing to another w 
water-cooled, Easy to | Get full description and WITTE we were through the building. We welt 
Saw stays idle until you | prices before you decide on any aes a Farm Journal right off the p 


tha thords lover: Clutchworks | sawing outfit. Sent FREE. our guide, who shetlatehy suleend © : 
*The Farm Journal mt has - 


ENGINE WORKS ic 162k Empire Bide. : Pa. standard for cleanly 


FO it LEEDS AIC LIN IE ADT a which we 


Bs SP tte eo ereprmeeesoetente eee in sae sere tasenenss n-ne ORE! 
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pleasant working quarters, Our 
to the entire Farm Journal staff is: 


Happy may you cmos HH 


Blest with contentment, 
And from 

















Yale Padlock 


No. 2565 


If you own a Ford 
you will want this 
Yale Padlock. 


NE of the famous Yale family 

of Padlocks, Night Latches, Door 

Closers, Cabinet Locks, Chain 
Blocks, Builders’ Locks and Hardware, 
etc.,—that is peculiarly fitted for pro- 
tecting Ford cars* from theft. 

With the No. 2565 you can lock 
the pedals, as illustratéd, so that no 
one can operate the car. Once you 
snapthe long, nickle platedsteel shackle 
shut, your Ford is secure—not to move 
until you, with your own key, unlock 
it again. 

Go to your hardware dealer. Ask 
him to show you the Yale No. 2565 
Padlock, and how conveniently and 
efficiently it doesits work. The trade- 
mark ‘‘Yale’’ on it is a guarantee of 
the service built into it—see it for your 
own protection. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 

9 East 40th Street, New York City 

Chicago Office Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 

77 East Lake St, St. Catharines, Ontario 

When in New York or Chfeage, vistt our 


ezhilit reoms. o Fauamlh be cordially 




















DON’T HOLD 
FURS 


Ship at once to us. We pay 
highest prices, make liberal 
assortments and pay all trans- 
portation charges. We-send 


payment check ‘promptly. 
Send for new Price List. 


Ship now and often. 


REVILLON FRERES 
450 West 28th St., New York City 
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Shortage of Railroad Cross-Ties 


HE following letter-from G. F. Ogilvie, 

of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, in- 
dicates that there is a shortage of railroad 
cross-ties, and. that some woodlot owners 
could make some money during the winter 
by getting out ties: 

“With the beginning of the war the pro- 
duction of cross-ties fell to a very low 
figure. The output still remains low. 
‘Cross-ties are very scarce, and the scarcity, 
if not relieved, begins to assume a serious 
aspect. The Railroad Administration has 
advanced prices. until they stand at the 
highest level ever reached by ties. In the 
varieties of timber taken for ties, the num- 
ber has been increased to that point where 
nearly all our forest trees are included, 
but the fact remains that a great shortage 
exists. Railroads have relied mainly on 
farmers for their supply of ties. 

“This searcity of ties is not a local con- 
dition. It is wide-spread. Almost every 
section of the country is affected. The 
prices of ties are so very high they can not 
fail to attract the eager attention of every 
person who is fortunate enough to own 
any. timber. 

“In the conservation and careful util- 
ization of our forest trees, cross-ties' fill an 
important réle. With the ordinary methods 
employed many small trees are wasted 
which otherwise could be made into, ties. 
Besides helping to relieve the shortage, 
this would bring a handsome return to 
the producer. 

“The main trouble right now is that 
people are unwilling to pin down to hard 
work like they used to, and the question 
has got to be, who is going to male the ties ? 
The price is tremendously high—three 
times what it used to be a few years back.” 

Mr. Ogilvie does not say where to sell 
ties, but if you have any to sell ask your 
railroad agent where to write. He can 
help you out by telling you the proper 
person to write to in the maintenance de- 
partment of the system he works for. 


Labels Pay 100 Per Cent Profit 


The attractive package gets the buyer, 
as H. L. Spooner, Southern Michigan 
strawberry grower discovered, Mr. 
Spooner tempts the trade to purchase 
his berries by pasting attractive two- 
colored labels on the boxes. He says 
that labels on either side of the box 
bring twice the price and sell the goods 
twice as quick as plain packages. For 
$3 the printer furnished 1,000 strawberry 
labels, three inches square, with a good 
red berry reproduced on each, with name 
of grower in black. 

“If my berries had been sold to the 
grocer, | would have reeeived only seven 
cents a box,” says Mr. Spooner. ‘For 
$1.40 I pasted on 464 labels, and paid one- 
half cent extra commission, amounting 
to $2.32, making a total expenditure of 
$3.72. I received $37.12 more for these 
berries packed this way. Less the extra 
expense this left $33.40 net gain, or over 
100 per cent profit.” E. W. G. 


Rotary Plow for Quack:Crass 


| A friend out in California, who read our 
recent article on “How To Kill Johnson 


Grass and Quack-Grass,” suggests the 
use of a rotary plow for shallow plowing 
recommended just after haying. The 
rotary plow works on the principle of the 
cylinder of a  fthreshing-machine. It 
thoroughly pulverizes the soil, and can 
be run at any depth. It seems to us this 
suggestion is good. The plow could be 
run just deep enough to tear up the sod 
thoroughly, and would leave the land in 
condition so that a track harrow run 








You san make clear cash profits with a 
light, portable “Amferican” Saw Mill, 
your tractor or farm engine for power, 
and your spare time. ‘“‘American’’ own- 
ers all over this country are making farm 
lumbering a profitable sideline, With- 
out previous experience, yom can saw 
your woodlot trees into valuable lumber 
with an 


American 
Saw Mill 


and saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousand. Lumber is in big demand and 
brings high prices. Ten 16-foot logs 14 inches 
thick make 1000 feet. You can saw 2500 to 

5000 feet a day, according to power. Get the 
dollars out of those trees with the still Better 

“American” Portable Saw Mill, improved by 
war experience, The distinguished service 
rendered by 2000 “American” mills and wood- 
working machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War Department, 


Send for Free Illustrated War 
Book and Catalog 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1382 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 
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Taken a 
Fall Out 
of High 


Prices” 


} I’m right at it again, 
hammering down the 
of stoves and furnaces with 
my wholesale direct-to-yeu from- 
wy factory prices, 


Write —Get My Book 


A Kalama 70 10 


“Direct to You 
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It plows—harrows—drills 

—cultivates. It mows 
hay—mows lawns—hauls 
loads—does any one horse 
work at horse cost; also 
4 H. P. belt work. 
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T’S ever ready for any one horse 
anytime, anywhere. Fa BP pre 


the work for which you keep horses 
when you buy a large tractor. Solves your 
labor and power problems if you can’t use 
@ lerge tractor. The original one-horse 
tractor, fully developed—tested and proved 
on thousands of farms. 
For gas engine work, it trots up to each job 
under its own power—runs pump, feed 
grinder, churn, washing machine, etc. 

A. E. Rating, 2 H. P. on drawbar, 
4H. P. on belt. 


Ask your dealer about the Beeman Tractor 
for your work and write for interesting 
illustrated free booklet and prices. 


Beeman Tractor Co. 


372 6th Ave. South, 














itakeaTractor of Your’ Car 


Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co., Box 12 C, Quincy, IIL 
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Chicago Meetings That Will Interest Y 


Our Washington page is devoted this month to the important fa 
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American Farm Bureau Federation meeting, Chicago, Ill., November, 1919 


Federation of Farm Bureaus 


meetings was that which resulted in 

the organization of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The 350 
delegates worked like beavers for three 
days, sitting till nearly midnight each of 
the first two days. There was a spirit of 
earnestness and seriousness about this 
convention never equaled in any national 
gathering of farmers in this country. 

Thirty-four states were represented. 
Some of the Central states, particularly 
Illinois, had large delegations present. 
Throughout the convention each state 
voted as a unit, so that each state had 
— voting power. But when it came to 
adopting a basis of representation in the 
permanent organization, a bitter fight de- 
veloped. The smaller states held out for 
an equal vote with the larger states. The 
large and enthusiastic delegations from 
the corn-belt states contended strongly 
for representation on the basis of member- 
ship. It was finally agreed that each state 
should have one delegate, with an addi- 
tional delegate for each 20,000 paid-up 
members. The fight over this point left 
some hard feelings, and more than once 
during the later proceedings these feelings 
made themselves evident. 

When it came to methods of financing 
the organization the larger states suggested 
that each state should contribute an equal 
share. The smaller states naturally ob- 
jected to this and recalled the struggle 
over representation which had ended in 
favor of the largey states. It was finally. 
agreed that the contribution of each state 
should be ten per cent of the local member- 
ship dues. States not organized on a 
membership basis are to contribute a sum 
proportioned to the total amount they 
expend in farm-bureau work, with a 
minimum of $250 for any one state. 

The Michigan delegation came armed 
with the news that in one county where a 


| B: far the most important of these 


| concerted drive for membership had been 


made eighty-five per cent of the farmers 
had joined, paying in cash the first-year’s 
dues of $10 each, and giving notes for two 
years’ additional dues. During the meet- 
ing a — eame from.a second Mich- 
igan county, stating that of 208 farmers 
interviewed 178, or slightly more than 

eighty-five per cent, had become members. 

The first Iowa county was also heard 
from during the convention. The field men 
had interviewed 1,025 farmers and obtained 
1,025 members, each. paying $5 annual 
membership dues. These telegrams aroused 
a great deal of enthusiasm, They in- 
dicated that farmers generally are ready 
to join in a movement for a national 
organization that will represent their 
economic interests. 

The spirit of the meeting was nowhere 





more manifest than in the vote by which 
J. R. Howard, president of the Iowa Feds 
eration of Farm Bureaus, was elee 
president of the National Federation. 
temporary chairman,who presided throug 
out the convention, was O. E. Bradfute! 
of Ohio. He was an efficient presiding? 
officer, and at the last a very flattering’ 
resolution of thanks was tendered him for” 
the fair and able manner in which he did” 
his work. He was one of the three nom" 
nees for president pending final organiza’ 7] : 
tion under the new constitution at a future — and strikes 
meeting. The third nominee was 8. Lk 
Strivings, president of the New York farm — Farm 
bureaus. Mr. Strivings had made a very ~ 
favorable impression during the meeting § Another m 
Mr. Howard had been far less prominent )@ is of intere 
in the proceedings than either of the other meeting of 
candidates, but had been seen often enough 7 cooperativ 
to show that he was “farmer” minded.) branches 0 
The vote stood: Howard, 16; Strivings, 5; ~ of the con 
Bradfute, 4  #eussion 0! 

Mr. Stuivings was elected vice-president, § Rochdale 
with a seat on the executive committes, jj the United 
For purposes of representation on this “jin Engla 
committee the states were divided inte 9g amongst s 
four groups: Northeast, North Central, has about 
Western, and Southern, each group being @ country, | 
allowed three members. These membert mercantile 
were nominated by their respective grow In the L 
of state delegates, and elected by the entire than 3,00 
convention. ‘number i: 

The earnestness and enthusiasm that >® stores are 
prevailed at this meeting establishes the > § establishn 
belief that the American Farm Bureatt ~§ organizati 
Federation will in a short time become # ~ § the coun’ 
big factor amongst the farm organizations 7 national « 
of the country. But whether this new one of th 
body of organized farmers is to become the East St. 
dominant farm organization of the coum- system of 
try remains to be seen. Much dependsom § organic « 
what it accomplishes in the next few years. ~ | tations, b 
An organization can not live on enthusiasm ~§@ ucts fro1 
alone. It must accomplish results. If it A organizat 
is not able to convince the great body of come, an 
American farmers that it can correct @ ~§ when the 
number of present evils of which thet _ join force 
justly complain, other organizations products 
ultimately spring up and replace it. Our tome ma 
farmers are ready to support a nati ~ Bftom the 
organization that will insure fair prices” S case 
for their products. But this is not enough. eas r 
Profiteering between producer and com- e pal 
sumer must also be eliminated, so that @ | 
decent wage will buy a decent living. 
Nothing short of this will allay the present | 
state of unrest in this and other countries. 

The main difficulty that confronts the 
new federation is its close relation 

ublic institutions. The funds of the local 

arm bureaus come partly from 
national treasury, ‘senihe from state 


tions, ei parily from public 
a end vailable by the Pater This oven: 


principal representative, the county agent. 
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Wiiind of official domination. 


tate federations are in some cases at 
definitely tied up with state insti- 


ns supported by public funds. 
"The economic interests of farmers are 
lags interests. _What-can .a state insti- 
Mion, ot-tae-national government, whose 
4. are obtained from the general pub- 
"do in solving questions relating to fair 
, es for farm products? What measures 
na public institution take that will stop 
the profiteering of middlemen at the ex- 
nense of farmers? How can it help farmers 
s just taxation laws in states*where 
: ay most of the taxes but have less 
Khan Palt the income of the industries? 
The solution of this difficulty is possible 


ecu 


#, some of the states which are rich enough 


nd populous enough to take over the 
01 of the county agent and support it 
ntirely by contributions from farmers, 
Whus ffecing the farm bureaus from any 
But how 
bout a state in which the farm bureaus 
lave themselves completely dominated by 
sme industry which is profiteering on 
farmers? The problem of the relation. of 
the farm bureau federation to‘public in- 
stitutions must be solved in such a way as 
to insure that the federation shall in no 


B way be hampered in attacking any farmer’s 


ed 5 3 EF. 


»§ amongst some very poor weavers. 


"Hthe curtailing of production 


" problem before the federation can fairly 


daim to represent the real interests of 
farmers. We shall watch with much in- 
terest to see what the final outcome of this 
matter shall be. 

The resolutions passed at this convention 
included the usual assurances of sound 


WBaAmericanism, and pointed out “that a 


large factor in the high cost of living is 
through 
shorter hours, lessened efficiency of labor 
and strikes.” 


Farmers and Labor Meet 


Another meeting held recently in Chicago 
is of interest to Our Folks. It was a joint 
meeting of certain farm organizations, the 
cooperative stores people, and certain 
branches of organized labor. The first day 
of the convention was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the progress made by the 
Rochdale system of cooperative stores in 
the United States. This system originated 
in England about seventy years ago 
It now 
has about 3,500,000 paid members in that 
country, and does a large part of the 


|) mercantile business of the British Isles. 
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In the United States, there are now more 
3,000 cooperative stores, and the 
tumber is growing rapidly. ‘The retail 
sores are served by a number of wholesale 
establishments owned by the cooperative 
organizations located in various parts of 
country. The headquarters of the 
National organization is in Chicago, and 
oe of the wholesale stores is located in 
St. Louis. This rapidly growing 
system of cooperative stores has as yet no 
Organic connection with farm organi- 
tations, but in some cases buys farm prod- 
ucts from farmers’ cooperative selling 
organizations. ‘The time will doubtless 
come, and that in the not distant future, 
these two groups of cooperators will 


Ee join forces in the distribution of such farm 


Products as do not have to pass through 


}me manufacturing process on the way 


tom the farm to the consumer. Even in 
tease of products like meat and flour 

fre is reason to believe that ultimately a 
aige part of them will be prepared for 
et in cooperatively-owned packing 
Muses and mills, so that the chances of 


a iiteering in food products will be largely 


Mininated. It is the present orgy of 
Mohiteering in foodstuffs that makes the 
portunity for cooperative stores, and 
-fooperative marketing by farmers. 
inirequently an evil.generates its own 
ae, If the work of the profiteers leads 
1 pean cooperative marketing of 
™ Products of the farm, through joint 
, organized consumers, it may 

ved a useful purpose. 
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fertile open prairie and 

rich park lands in the 
Lloydminster and Battle- 

ford Districts of Central Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. You can buy 
farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta for $11 to $30 an acre. 
Or land in Southern Alberta un- 
der an irrigation system of un- 
failing water from $50 an acre 
and up. 


Twenty Years to Earn 


and to Pay 


The Canadian -Pacific offers you this 
land under a plan of long term, easy 
ayments that is remarkable in the 
ory of farm investments. You pay 
down 10%. Then you have no pay- 
ment on the principal until the of 
the fourth vear, then fifteen annual 
Interest is 6%. In central 
tchewan, Seagar eeler grew 
the world’s prize wheat. World's prize 
oats were. grown at Lloydminster. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has developed the largest 
individual on wu ing on 
the American Continent. This district 
, contain¢ some of best. lands in 

Canada. An unfailing supply of water 

is administered under the Canadian 
Government. Prices range from $50 
an acre up on the same easy payment 


M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
» Alberta 


932 First Street, E., Calgary, 
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For full information about Canada, ask the C.P.R. 
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block of the Canadian Pacific Reserved Farm 

Lands, Until this block is disposed of you can secure at low 

cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich and 

independent. Thecountry is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain 
‘growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private * 
owners—and naturally, prices will be higher. 
- North American Continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low, 


Last Big Block of the Canadian Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands 


offering of the last big 


Never again on the 


No Taxes on 
Improvements 


There is a small tax on 

the land—seldom more than 

20c an acre for all purposes 

butthere are no taxes on your 

livestock, buildings,improves 
ments, implements or personal effects. 
Good markets, modern schools, road 
churches, amusements, make farm lifé 
desirable and attractive, Here you can 
achieve independence, 


e 
No Sale Without Inves- 
e e 
tigation 
The Canadian Pacific will not sell 
a farm until you have inspected it. You 
must be satisfied — and every question 
answered before taking up your home, 
Investigation is invited and made qney. 


Don’t delay your investigation. ig 
announcement calls attention to the 


last great_block of an 
Reserved Farm Lands, 
Special Rates for Home- 


seekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for homeseekers 
make inspection easy. Send now for 
free illustrated | po hlets answering 
all questions a: setting forth figures 
about land values, acreage yields, cli- 
mate, opportunities, etc, Bo not delay. 
Send coupon below for information. 
(a Sena NT enemy et eres cee Nene 
; OR: . 
| SARE eee i 
Iswould be interested in learning more 
GQ Esteve fumatos ~ Sunny Alberta. 
yO eee ana aaa 
e as moat Sytner = | 
| last.8. | 
i OD Town lots in growing Western towns, 
j My name j 
Address 
t Samp cursiiisbinenaas State... of 
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FROM KEROSENE 
Beats 
Gas or Electric 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on 
oil. Government and leading University tests prove this won- 


derful new Aladdin nearly five times as 
i flame lamps. Burns $0 hours cn one galion com- 


wick open- 


cient as round 


mon kerosene (coal-oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping 
SF ANTE Bera, HONCOLD, MEDAL 
TEN NIGHTS FREE TRIAL 


that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re- 


turn at our expense, 
lamp equal in every way to this NE 


GET YOURS FREE 


whom customers can be referred. In that way you may get 
Tr own without cost. Be for jo 
bay FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn howto get one E. 


t IcCAGO 
MANTLE LAMP co.. 318 Aladdin Bui ding. CH 


/ Si 
TWICESTHESLIGHT 
ON HALF-THE OIL 


Agents Wante 


Make big money spare or fu 
ence u % 
days trial and GIVEN FREE when you becomea 


1000 gi me showing us an oil 
Sy to this NEW MODEL & ALADDIN. 
We want one user 
in each locality to 


the first and write us quick 


jan makes experi- 


ll time. Our easy selling 
x ple sent for 10 
We start you without ey 28 a : 











taoney. 
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DISSTON 


SAWS 


LOCI ea same ms 


a ae 


AND TOOLS 


Tt: saws and tools you need on the farm—let them be 


Diz 


-on make and you’ll have saws and tools that wear well. 


Yeu. tmow the fame of Disston Saws—known and used 
all over the world—and everywhere recognized as the standard 
by which all other saws must be judged. 

Disston Tools of whatever description, screw drivers, trowels, bevels, 


try-squares—all are made by the Disston factories, and all are as good 
for their purpose as the famous Disston Hand Saw. 


Good hardware dealers everywhere sell Disston Saws and Tools. 
Many of them feature Disston exclusively, for they know the high merit 


of Disston products. 


Send today for the free ““Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm,”’ which 
tells how to select, use and care for Disston Saws. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
“‘America’s Largest and Longest-Established Makers of Hand 


Saws, Cross-cut Saws, 


Band Saws, Circular Saws and Tools’’ 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 





Mill Book FREE! 
Shows how to make extra money 


Lanta: penn ayn Book, Shows 


the money 
French Bur Milluy erinaine f eed, 


with this simplified 


d, table corn- 
buekwheat and whole 


wheat flem flour x your aw 2 Peopte bring 
clean and fine 


> for vows hyg have it ground so 


Use the Mill on Free Trial 


very test them tne ‘We ship on approval. 
Seon om Ul daslocon: Biall o-gast and tease 


NORDYEE & MARMON 
2012 Kentucky Ave, had 








Beat the Fuel Shortage 


Don’t depend on coal 
these days. Installa 


and be sure of your fuel 
supply. Easy to operate. 

Our No. 1 is the cheapest and 
best saw made to whicha ripping 
hed, Guaran- 


" teed for 1 year. Money refunded 
No.5 if not satisfactory. Write for catalog. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Bex 2 , Belleville, Pa. 














Rights of 
and Other Tangles of th 


By A. H. 


IGHTS of Step-Children: © 
ower, with one child by hiv 
which has been taken by other. 
raise but not legally adopted, x 
a widow, who has four chil 
first husband, and A and B 
have two children. Some years Iq 
dies, and now A has died, leaving: 
Whe is entitled to a farm 
bought with the earnings of 
after the marriage of A and B? 
Wisconsin. Sul 
If the title to the farm was in A's 
would appear from your statemer 
scends in three equal shares to A's: 
children, to the exclusion of his step-chal 
The latter could inherit from their 
the title to the property were in } 
but can not inherit from their step’ 


Buying Orchard in Another 
Necessary for Grantee to Sign B 
Would it be safe to buy an orchard 
corporation in another state? 2, Tig; 
son buys land in another state, mi 

to the other state to sign and get th 

Towa. 

1. This is not a question of lave, 
matter of business and sound comm 
it is never safe to buy land without 
making a careful investigation as to# 
and having the title examined by @ 

2. It is never necessary for the gp 

sign the deed. It should be sig 
acknowledged by the grantor, she 
promptly reeorded, and then sent ti 
grantee. 

Rights of Lessee with Option To F 
Where A enters into possession of hm 
under a lease from B which gives Am 
option to | peters and A makes imp 
ments and pays interest on the . 
price and part of the principal, is.it pom 
for him to acquire title to the propertyy 
reason Of his possession without paym 
the full amount of the ames pri éi 

Massachusetts. 

No; at least not so long as B’s righ 
barred by the statute of limitations;i 
your state twenty years of adverse pa 
are req to give title. 

Tenant’s Right To Compensation for I ie 
rovements: Where a tenant has las 

lend for money rent payable in advan 

and makes improvements on Oy 

under a eg by the landlord tep 

him for them, can he compel the 

to pay for such improvements? 

Missouri. H. M. 

A tenant is not entitled to comp 
from the landlord for improvements 
the land unless he can prove a contrat] 
which the landlord. has agreed to pay ll 
for them. If, however, he can prove sal: 
eontract and that the improvements # 
made in accordance with it, he is 
to recover from the landlord the am 


the compensation = ga on, if any, and 
specific amount had bee a xesnee 
reasonable value of the improvemeai 


Right to Water from Spring: pring 
rises on A’s land, but the water frome 
after flowing a short distance on A’s tan 
passes in a regularly defined stream 
B’s land. What are the rights of ps 
B respectively with reference to 
the water from the spring and s 
use in connection with the buildit 
their lands? 0. D., New 
A, as the owner of the tand on 
spring rises, is entitled to us¢ the 
ordinary domestic purposes, which 
clude piping it to his house and outbul 
for the purpose of use or consumption #l 
Subject, however, to such reasonable dq 
tic use, and use for watering live stock.™ 
water must be allowed to flow from A’® 
upon B’s, where B may, in like manne 4 
that which comes upon his land for re 
domestic purposes, notwithstanding 
diminishes the flow to lower p 
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Shopping for 10,000,000 People 
[Continued from page26] 


stores, whence our purchases usually come. 
An hour and a half later two wagon loads 
of floral beauty that would delight the soul 
of the Frenchiest milliner—and inciden- 
tally the director, arrived. 

Jt was in “The Blue Bird,” too, that 
about 1,600 yards of sheerest chiffon were 
used for the draping of the hall and some 
of the dancing figures seen in silhouette m 
the Palace of Happiness: As an example 
of what the director had to create m the 
Ine of gorgeous sheer beauty, we quote 
a few words from the play i : 

“A gort of hall, formed of marble 
columns between which hang heavy purple 
draperies supported by golden ropes and 
concealing all the background. The archi- 
tecture suggests the most sensual and 
sumptuous moments of the Venetian or 
Flemish Renaissance, as seen in the pictures 
of Veronese or Rubens, with garlands 
horns of plenty, frin vases, statues and 
richest fabrics lavishly distributed. on each 
side. In the middle stands a massive and 
marvelous table of jasper and silver gilt—” 

A few years ago there was practically no 
technical organization; a director, camera- 
man, scene painter and a —— 
were about all that was necessary. Sad to 
relate, the least of these was the property- 
man. He had very little to do, and what 
he did do was mostly wrong. Our first 
pictures, being wild outdoor things of 
cowboys, bandits and wild engines, were 
so overrealistic that a “made” set stood 
out like a sore thumb. 

Our first interior sets too often followed 
the precedents of the stage and were things 
of painted sides and stiffly arranged fur- 
niture. Nowadays more can be accom- 

lished with a single velvet curtain and a 

ersian rug than we did with fifty scene- 
painters in those days. The responsibility 
and trials of the property-man have 
naturally increased in proportion. He is 
ealled upon for the most unheard-of ‘‘sets”’ 
at_a few minutes’ notice and his ingenuity 
must be almost boundless. Witness the 
scene for “The Blue Bird” cited above. 

Another person at the studios whose in- 
genuity is often called inte play is the 
; erote woman. She must @ person 

of infinite wisdom, tact and technical skill. 

She is consulted as to color arrangements 

and styles, either modern or for costume 

pictures; she is, with the director, the 
ultimate ‘consulting board of two” for 

“Do I look all right?” asked by everyone 

from stars to extras. 

The stars refuse to wear gowns until bits 
of the cloth have been photographed for 
the “effect.”” Although it is not generally 

_known, this is important. 

A recent picture called for the following 

erro = will. show a little of what 

opper for an average moving picture 
must accomplish before the sae work 
on it can commence: 

First, the plush for an exact copy of a 
French, first-class railroad compartment, 

Second, brocades and tapestries for the 
entrance hall of an old French chateau, the 
a = er a certain a _— 

urgundy, the tapestries to origi 
op ager ‘ me 

r that there must be found gin 

for a four-posted bed, with real bandas 
hemstitched linen sheets (which might 
show in a a a dining-room set with 
finest damask table linen (also of the vety 
best obtainable for use in possible close- 


ups). 

Last of all, the gowns of a French count- 
ess and her pe maid, all to be exact 
duplicates of certain pictures with which 
the star furnished us. . 

, Careful buying and the utmost coopera- 
tion from our favorite department and 
tall stores accomplished the seeming 
miracle, which after all is not a miracle to 
Piehat, all in the daily work, and accom- 
i many times a year on our person- 
ally-conducted shopping tours. 
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No, 12.— 
Chops 3 Ibs. meat 
per minute. 


Price, $5.00 4 


No, 22.— 


Chops 4 Ibs. 
meat per 
minute. 


Price, $8.50 


2- to 8-qt. Stuffers, The name “ENTERPRISE” 
4-qt. size, 
Japanned, $12.25 means Econom and Best No. 5.—Price, $3.50 


6-qt. size, R < : d and 
lapanned, $14.00 esults in Making lard and Chops 14 Ibs. meat 
B-qt. size, Sausage—whether for mar- ** ™inute. 


Japanned, $15.00 
: $ ket or home use. 


The “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and- 
Food Chopper cuts clean and with- 
out wasting the meat juices: Be~ 
cause it has four-bladed stee! knife 
and perforated steel plate. It 
economizes in the kitchen, -too. 
The “ENTERPRISE” Lard 
Zw }/ Press and Sausage Stuffer saves 
7 lard. It stuffs sausage that won't 
a) spoil—the Patented Corrugated 
Spout keeps air from _ entering 
casing. Cylinder is bored TRUE. 
Ask tor “ENTERPRISE” —at 
your dealer's. Write us for free 
“Hog Book,” by F. D. Coburn. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 














/ ENGINE PRICES NOW REDUCED ( 
All Sizes—Immediate Shipment 


= . 


ENGINE 


of your 
engines name 
is best proof that youshould oe 


Write For My New FREE Book’ +) 07" 
beck en ec ona Sah a eee 








1625 Oakland Ave., 
1625 Empire Bidg. 








your 
shares, cultivator 
points, axes, 
sickles, knives 
etanee block wheal 
or sideo’ 
can be used. 


—runs with any size 
2H.P.up. They will ear 
povidnngy Cots , fine or 


coarse. Senton Nomoney 
down. Writeforcatalog. 
i J 
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Has a great record. Warm as an over- 
coat. Wears like iron and washes. 
Meade im Brown's 
Brown’s personal care. Coat with or 
without collar; or vest. Wool lined 
dealer can’t tell you about it, write us, 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
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The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 
weeks on tria The Pathfinder is an il- 





, for the Nation; a paper 
of the 





‘ashington has Secome 
the W orld’s Captiel Gad 
the Pathfinder ts 





mold the world’s destiny. 




























THE FARM JOURNAL 


Farm Journal Rules, Recipes and Tables 


Measuring Cord-Wood 


IREWOOD, small pulp-wood and 

material cut into short sticks for ‘ex- 
celsior, etc., is usually measured by 
the cord. A cord is 128 cubic ‘feet of 
stacked wood. 

The wood is usually cut into four-foot 
lengths, in which case a cord is a stack 
four feet high, four feet wide and eight feet 
long. Sometimes, however, pulp-wood is 
cut five feet jong, and a stack four feet 
high, five fect wide and eight feet long is 
considered one cord. In this ease the cord 
contains 160 cubic feet of stacked wood. 

Where firewood is cut into five-foot 
lengths, a cord is a stack four feet high and 
six and one-half feet long; it contains 130 
cubic feet of stacked wood. Where it is 
desirable to use shorter lengths for special 
purposes, the sticks are eften cut one and 
one-half, two, or three feet leng. A stack 
of such wood four feet high and eight feet 
long is considered one cord, but the price 
is always made to conform to the shortness 
of the measure. 

A cord foot is one-eighth of a cord, and 
is equivalent to a stack of fourfoot wood 
four feet high and one foot wide. Farmers 
frequently speak of a foot of cord-wood, 
meaning a cord foot. By the expression 
“surface foot” is meant the number of 
gg feet measured on the side of a 
4 Stack. 

In some localities, particularly in New 
England, cord-wood is measured by means 
of calipers. Instead of stacking the wood 
and computing the cords in the ordinary 
way, the average diameter of each log is 
determined with ¢alipers and the number 
of cords obtained by consulting a table 
which gives the amount of wood in logs of 
different diameters and lengths. 





Weights for Barn Use 


Frequently you may wish to use a given 
ight of this, that or the other feed and 
have no scales at hand to weigh it. If you 
have a quart measure handy, you ean use 
it to measure out the required weight. 
The quart weight of various feeds is as 
follows: 
Cottonseed-meal.. . . 


Linseed-meal, old process... .. a 
Gluten-meal...... IX ee 1.7 
Gluten feed....... bea ence 
Wheat bran, coarse............ 5 
Wheat middling, coarse......... 8 
Wheat middling, fime........... a. 
Mixed wheat feed.............. B= 
SE ee re - 
eh ld ecn oo 1.2 
SERS PSS Sr 6 


——_$—<@— 


Household Weights and Measures 


The following comparisons of quantities 


may prove useful to the housewife: (All 

measurements are taken level.) 

3 teaspoonfuls............ 1 tablespoonful 
| 16 tablespoonfuls (dry material). ..1 cupful 
| 14 tablespoonfuls (liquid)........ 1 cupful 
| 2 cupfuls butter, packed solidly ..1 pound 
ci «are Pir 

2 ecupfuls meat, finely chopped...1 “ 

224 cupfuls powdered sugar....... eeu 
) 2% cupfuls brown sugar.......... oe 

224 cupfuls oatmeal....... Se Stove 
| 434 cupfuls rolled oats............ 1 

NE 8 ae. ae 0 1 

DIRS whee s Shwe ak ie > 

2 tablespoonfuls butter......... i ounce 


4 tablespoonfuls flour........... 1 

1 egg, slightly beaten... .4 tablespoonfuls 

1 tJemon (juirc) ......... 3 ay 
Capacity of Cisterns 

Cistern problems do not often arise, but 

when they do it is well to be prepared. 

| Here is the method: 


Determine im feet the diameter of the 
cistern and also the height to the arch. 


A 1: 2:4 mixture for: 


Al: 2%: 4 mixture for: 


1: le mixture for: 


i: 2 mixture for: 


feeding floors and barnyard pavements. 
1: 2% mixture for: 


for cement, the second for sand, the third | 
for gravel or stone. Thus, a 1:2:3 mixtume 
means one sack, or one cubic foot. 

cement, two cubie feet of clern, 


crushed 
fourth to one and 










Multiply the diameter by itself and by the” 
height. Take four-fifths of the . 
Divide by four, the number of cubic 3 
in a standard barrel. (A standard 
contains 31.5 gallons and is a little more | 
than half as big as the familiar barn) 
known as the hogshead.) — 
















Gestation and Incubation Periods — 
Cows, 283 days; mares, 340 days; ewes 
150 days; s0WS, 112 days; hen’ eggs, 
twenty-one days; pigeon eggs, seventeen — 
days; turkey, goose, duck and guinea eggs, — 
twenty-eight to thirty days. a 
































Silage Remaining in Silo 
at Inventory Time 


This table gives approximate amounts aj 
different depths if silage was from twenty 
to thirty feet deep before using: > 


Silage 
Remain- Inside Diameter, Feet 
ing s 10 12 14 16 
Feet Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
| 2 3 aq 5 
2 3 4 6 7 8 ie 
3 4 6 9 11 13° 3 
4 5 s 12 15 18 
5 6 10 14 19 23 
6 s 12 17 2 28 
7 Yy 14 20 26 32 
S 10 15 22 29 37 
9g ll 17 24 32 41 
10 12 19 27 36 45 
11 13 20 29 39 49 
ye 7 14 22 31 42 53 
13 15 23 33 45 bY Me 
14 16 24 35 47 60 
15 17 26 37 50 é& 
16 17 27 39 2 67 
17 18 28 41 55 70 
Bs 3 2@* B 570 so 7 
19 20 31 44 59 78 “se 
20 21 32 46 61 78. 


Table of Concrete Mixtures 


1 


A 1: 2:3 mixture for: 


Feeding floors and barnyard pavements, 
One-course floors and walks. “a 
Roofs. 

Fence posts. 

Water troughs and tanks. 


Beams and columns, 
Engine foundations. 
Watertight basement walls. 
Reinforced concrete floors. 
Work subject to vibration. 


ae ee OS is. tt 
enna gt oh gem: aor 


Building walls above foundation. Pe 
Silo walis. ee 
Base of two-course walks and floors, 
Backing of concrete block and similar” 


concrete products. 
A 1:3: 5 mixture for: 


Basement walls where watertightmess is 






not essential, and foundations below ~ 
ground. eo 
Mass concrete footings, etc. 

iPS 

Mortar Mixtures a 


Wearing course of two-course floors. 





Scratch coat of exterior plaster. 
Facing biecks. & 
Wearing course of two-course walks, 


Finish coat of exterior plaster. 
The first figure in each formula 





stone ranging in size from 
one-half inches. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE BROKEN BETROTHAL 


UINN returned the note to Judge 

Blackburn. He murmured some- 

thing indistinctly—he scarcely knew 
what—while struggling to regain his lost 
composure. ‘ 

At this juncture a servant (a new arrival 
in the Blackburn household, named Zut- 
termeister) came to the door and an- 
nounced: “Mr. McKinlock is calling, sir.” 

Judge Blackburn looked _ surprised. 
“McKinlock?” he echoed, puzzled. ‘Are 
you sure it is he?”’ 

“Yes, sit; the same gentleman who 
called before, sir.” 

“Very well. Ask him to come up.” 

The servant departed, and Quinn arose. 
Judge Blackburn stopped him as he moved 
toward the door, and his utterance, unlike 
his prior speech, was almost kindly: 

“Phink over what I’ve said, my boy, and 
I believe you will agree with me. If you 
care for Marjorie’s futuré happiness—and 
I hope you do—you will give her up. Good- 
night, my boy.’ 

Scareely hearing what Judge Blackburn 
said, nor caring to hear, Quinn left the room 
and started downstairs, his thoughts still 
swirling madly around a baffling enigma: 
Had Marjorie threatened her uncle’s life? 

He passed McKinlock on the stairs, and 
spoke to him absently. So preoccupied 
were his thoughts that the peculiarity of 
McKinlock’s returning passed unnoticed. 

When Quinn reached the second-floor 
landing, Marjorie stood in the doorway of 
her sitting-room. 

“Well?” she asked eagerly, as he moved 
toward her. ‘What did he say?” 

Holding her hands in his, gazing into her 
eyes, young Quinn experienced great dif- 
ficulty in bringing himself to say: 

“Tm afraid, Marjorie, we'll have to break 
off our engagement. I can’t marry you.” 

He felt her hands tighten convulsively 
on his. The radiance died from her face. 

“Douglas! You surely don’t mean— 
what did uncle say to you?” she demanded. 

“He said—well, he said enough to con- 
vince me that we mustn’t marry.” 

“What did he say?” she insisted, her 


eyes never leaving his face. 


“He said he would disinherit you.”’ 

A _ ang change came over her. 
“Oh! Now—I begin to see—what you 
mean,” she said slowly, in a dispirited 
voice, and quietly withdrew her hands. 
‘Oh, Douglas! I never supposed—I never 
dreamed—you could think of that! You 
told me oy loved me, and I believed—” 
She left the sentence unfinished. Suddenly 
she turned and swiftly entered her room. 

After 2 momentary hesitation, he fol- 
lowed her, tormented bythe realization 
that to her he was only a sordid fortune- 
hunter. Then, all at once, this feeling was 
nage by another emotion. His 
restless gaze, roaming about the pretty 
sitting-room, had encountered a dainty 
little desk in a corner, and now his eyes 

me riveted there. On the desk was a 
small pearl-handled revolver. Like a 
thing o evil, it lay on the blotting-pad, be- 
neath the green-shaded desk-lamp; and 
it brought back, in a flood, all those har- 
rowing thoughts of her. 

She stood at a window, her shoulders 
Trooping, staring listlessly into the winter’s 
me t. Presently, without turning, she 

ked at him and said in a dull, lifeless 


tone: “There’s nothing more to be said—» 
“ 


he good-by.”’ 

arjorie—” he passionately. 
He took a step toward. her, but the ex- 
Pression on her face dismayed him. He 


murmured “ -ni ” 
ie Good-night,”’ turned and left 


Like a man dazed, Quinn started down the 
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The Seal of Secrecy —— By EDWIN BAIRD 


Here is the second instalment of a real mystery story 























quiet thoroughfare toward the next corner, 
where he intended to catch a street carr 
When half way there, he heard two re- 
volver shots ring out sharply. He stopped 
short in his tracks, -électrified, his senses 
suddenly tense and alert. In another 
moment he was running back in the 
direction of the Blackburn home. As he 
ran he glanced, instinctively, at the third- 
floor front windows. 

A light still shone in Judge Blackburn’s 
study, and one of the windows, which 
opened on the balcony, was open. An 
instant later he saw a dark form, presum- 
ably that of a man, climb up over the 
cornice of the roof above the balcony and 
disappear. 

Quinn quietly rang the door-bell and 
pounded Trantivally on the thick glass 
panel. Somewhere, inside, he heard a girl 
scream, piercingly. Then all was still— 
except for his tumultuous noise at the door. 

After what seemed an interminable 
length of time, the door was opened by a 
frightened maid servant, whose face was 
as white as her linen collar. Speechless 
with fear, she pointed mutely toward the 
study, and he bounded up the stairs. 

The study door was open; Marjorie lay, 
face down, across the threshold, and her 
uncle sat in the swivel chair. His massive 
head was bowed and his waistcoat stained 
with blood. : 

Quinn lifted the unconscious girl and 
carried her into an adjacent bedroom, 
telling the maid who tremblingly had 
followed him, to summon a doctor. He 
then returned to the study. Judge Black- 
burn was dead. On the floor, ide the 
chair, lay Marjorie’s pearl-handled revolver! 


CHAPTER V 
ZUTTERMEISTER 


A hasty examination disclosed that Judge 
Blackburn had been shot twice through 
the heart. That it was Marjorie’s weapon 
which had inflicted the wounds seemed 
sufficiently clear when Quinn discovered 
that two of its chambers were emptied. 
Resolved to protect her at any cost, he 
quickly slipped the revolver into his over- 
coat pocket and, working swiftly, searched 
the desk until he found the sheet of blue 
note-paper. This he also pocketed. Thus, 


- 


Marjorie lay, face down, across the threshold, and her uncle sat in the swivel chair 


> 


possessing the only evidence her, 
herexperienced relief—but not, for long, 

A sudden noise behind him caused: Quinn 
to whirl around. He beheld in the doorway: 
the new servant, Zuttermeister, watching 
him in a peculiarly offensive way. Un- 
doubtedly, he had seen every move that 


Quinn had made. 


“Did Mr. McKinlock go out?” demanded 
Quinn. 

, ‘I don’t know,” said the servant, looking 
pointedly at the overcoat. pocket wherein - 
Quinn had concealed the revolver. 

pe Sn. didn’t see him leave?” 

7 0.”’ 

Quinn was thinking rapidly. If McKin- 
lock hadn’t left the house, then it must 
have been he whom Quinn had seen climb- 
ing upon the roof from the balcony. 

“Ts there a fire-escape on this building?” 
he asked. 

“No.”’ 

“Good! Then he’s still on the roof.” 

At this moment the housekeeper—a 
stout, elderly woman—came puffing up 
the stairs, breathing heavily, and to her 
Quinn said: 

“Attend to Miss Blackburn. She’s in 
the next. room, unconscious. Keep her 
quiet till the doctor arrives.” And to 
Zuttermeister: ‘Call the police at once, 
then watch the house carefully and see 
that. nobody leaves. Have the other 
servants seareh every room and closet. 
Look sharp!” ; 

Quinn moved to the 9 n vindey and 
stepped out upon the balcony. ripping 
the cornice above in both hands, he Ger 
himself up to the roof. 

Creeping on all fours along the slippery 
surface of the flat roof, Quinn came upon 
an opening large enough to admit a man’s 
body. Carefully inspecting all sides of 
the roof, he assured himself that no person 
could leave therefrom—and live to tell of 
it. 

Plainly, the fugitive had disa ° 
through the hole. pe romptly did 
likewise, and found himself in an attic 
which extended the full length of the house. 
Groping through the inky darkness, strik- 
ing matches as he went, he at last dis- 
covered an electrie switch, and fl 
the place with light. The attic was an. 


[Continued on page 88] 
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82% miles per gallon 
with Ford. re 


M. E. Scott, Berry, Ia. 
U. & J. CARBURETOR 


50,000 delighted users. 
Ford, Dedge, Maxwell and 
1S-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 
DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes— some good 


open territory. 
@. & }. FORD TIMER will fast as 
tong as the car. Price $1.75. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
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‘Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now b me 
Brand new, latest model. Direct from fac 
ae And we ship you an Oliver for 

trial. No payment down. Keep it or 
jon i Fe pont to own it, pay us only; 
$3 per mon This is th 
writer bargain 
y for full particu- 
lars, Including our beok, 
“The Typewriter on the 
Parm.” Then we will 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial. Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co, 


3021 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago... 12.07A 
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Getting Together for Profit. 





Saved $240 a Car-Load 


By GEORGE KEPPEL 


T has been almost a 
[i learned this story 7 Band og Raper vn 
t of Washington aS Vt. 

“Our cooperative exchange unloaded a 
ear of feed recently, on which we saat 
—_ — eounting the sacks. The 
wor loading was more easily ac- 
complished than was expected, as each 
teed was weighed off on the team onl 
near 

“Thus works out the principle of our 
exchange, which has three objects in 
view, each making a saving in its own 
way. First, purchasing im ear lots and 


unloading from the car, saving extra 
freight, dling and storage; second, 
paying cash or bankable paper, which 


saves being charged up with the poor 
bills of the dealer; third, anticipati 
needs in order that we may have ee, 
a supply of feeds from which a uniform 
ration can be used all winter. 

“All these things lead to a bigger sav- 
ing to be made by dealing organ- 
izations controlled and managed by farm- 
ers for the farmers’ interest, rather than 
by dealing with concerns which do busi- 
ness for the benefit of the owners alone. 

“A car-load of feed was unloaded at 
Middlesex last week at a saving of $2 a 
ton, and a car-load of cottonseed-meal this 
week at the same station will be obtained 
by farmers for at least $2 a ton less than 
the present retail price. Montpelier farm- 
ers are looking for two cars of feed at 
slightly better prices, on which delivery is 
expected within two weeks. 

‘Another illustration of the possible 
suceess of farmers’ business associations is 
the Providence County Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, organized only a little 
over a year, which will do buying and 
selling for members to the amount of 
more than $300,000 this year. This ex- 
change will soon be pointed out as an 
example. For instance, by having a wide- 
awake man to look out for their interests, 
they are able to make a saving this year of 

at last $12,000 on their fertilizer pur- 


as ol in mind the old adage that “United 
we stand, divided we fall.” Do not allow 
petty troubles or small mistakes to stir 
you from the assurance that the coopera- 
tive way is the right way and the only way 
to obtain the maximum fruits of agricul- 
tural toil. Business is business. Let us 
make it good business and profitable busi- 
ness by acting out our belief that co- 
operation pays. 


Cooperative Hog Marketing 


When the farmers and stock raisers of 
Mobile county, Ala., were offered by the 


loeal packers twelve cents and thirteen — 


cents a pound for their hogs when the 
market price at St. Louis and Chicago was 
twenty-two cents a pound, they began to 
cart, around for some means of beating the 
local packers’ “ring” which was trying 
to, iste th them in slavery. 

They had seen the truck growers fight 
their way out of bondage in which the 
cesar ond et had held them by ge — 
together a organizing @ strong truck- 
growers’ association, so they thought that 
their own salvation lay in some such co- 

operative organization 


With the help of Count Agent Vail thé 
cxguiiaed and 1 saealiieih ahiaie . 


weeny 2 

ogs at a certain percha seam mm 
date and made up car-load shipments for 
the St. Louis or Chicago markets. In this 
cooperative method of shi they got 
far better returns for their than they 


. 


could possibly get by selling them in 
lots to the leeal kers. The 

this cooperative oe marketing 
formation of the } — County § 
Growers’ and Ship Associ: 
real organization. “ ~ gulag Og 
these stockmen have put money in 
pockets and have opened up a wider fj 


of markets so they are no longer t 
upon the local buyers. aS lot o 


es 


A Saccesstul Organization ~ Be. 


The distribution - the California cits 
’ fruit crop h the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange represents the ma 
highly developed system of i 
marketing to be found in American 
ture. After am evolution of more 
twenty-five years the Exchange 
through eeconomie necessity, have 
oped their own distributing and 
service which the 
as a true industrial democracy. ee 
During the year ending August 31, 19% 
a total of 45,876 car-loads af citrus : 
was shipped ‘from California, the orang 
and lemon crops having been 
about tem per cent by cold weati 
January. Of this amount, members 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
ped 72.3 cent, consisting of 14,1 3 
boxes oranges and grapefruit and 
3,728,110 boxes of lemons, making a tet 
of 14,855,095 boxes ondinipuasaial . 
car-boads. ate 
Returns (f.0.b. cars California) on, 
—- fruit anne approximately 


a. these figures as 3 — 
proximate y_ $75,600,000 was ret 


alifornia for the entire crop. 
em good but did not advance im 
portion to the rise im prices on other 
nly $464. 38 lost. di the yer 

was lost during 
by the Exchange through bad 
the transmission of funds and all 
causes. In the last sixteen years the 
change has returned $317,000,000 to 
fornia and the losses from alk causes 
bows approximately $8,000, 

The sales serviee of the E change Gs 
an average of 4.26 eents a box in 19 : 
and that of the district exchanges average 

.0094 cents a box, making a total averag?” 
cost for the Exchange marketing 8 * 
of 5.2 cents a box an Ot per eat he @ 
delivered value. In addition there ws is 
vested in advertising, 2.5 cents a box 
oranges and four cents a box for lem ons, 
making the total sales and advertising 
* mses 1.62 per cent of the del 

ue of the fruit. Due to the increas: 
vahanen of business handled, the Exchange” 
selling cost including advertising is 
than it was ten years ago and lewer & 
the marketing eost of any other p 
_able food preduct im America. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Con 
transacted a business = appre 
$6,200,000 at an 
$1.10 for each $100 0 
after paying six 
capital invested setting aside a 
reserve, the company will refund t 
members $525,000, or the a 
eight per cent on their pure 
company has\acquired, in addition to” 
timber tract at Hilt, Calif., 41,414 
of forest in Lassen county. This gua 
tees an nant sup 7 a hes shook. 

During year t change 
Products Company was oxganisedil 
Exchange shippers to manufacture 
malade, jellies ae other by-produe 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exe 
is a splendid type to follow. It is abe 
put its ee on the market. sot 
giuts ra st if ever oeeur. 3 





Used in U. S. 
Gov’t. Schools 


Mounted on Wheels; Easy to Move 
| from Log to Log and Cut to Cut mn 
Man | | 


Saws 25 to 40 Cords 
mg oa ay ne a Day—Cuts Down Trees 


THE OTTAWA LOG SAW is doing the work of ten men 
on thousands of farms throughout the United States. . It’s 


the greatest work-saver and money-maker farmers ever saw.’ It-does 
away with back-breaking work cross-cut sawing means and the lug- 
ging of heavy logs to a circular saw. And it has many advantages’ dver anyother 
power log saw. With the entire country in the midst of a big coal:shortagé, you 
will find the Ottawa a necessity. You can have plentiful fuel for yourself and 
friends and the people in town. A vast number of Ottawa owners are making 
splendid profit. W.W. Emerson, of Hodges, Ala., made $34.50 In'’one day 
with his Ottawa. J. M. McClatchey, of Pauls Valley, Okla., says it is: the best 
investment he ever made. J. A. Lawrence, of New Boston, Texas, sawed 12 
cords in 344 hours of easy work. Besides sawing logs the Ottawa cuts,down 
trees and cuts up branches and limbs with wonderful speed. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Saws Down Trees—Cuts Up Logs By Power 3 


Cuts Down Trees level 
with the ground 
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Direct gear drives saw—no chains to 
tighten; no keys; no set-screws. Auto- 
matic friction clutch protects saw. 
4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine; Oscillating 
Magneto Ignition ‘and the Automatic 
Governor with Speed Regulator. Pulls 
over3 H-P. Engine will also run pumps, 
feed mills, washing machines, cream 
separator and other machinery. w 
blade easily removed. Pulley furnished. 


10 Year Guarantee 


Take advantage of our liberal offer. 
The 10 year guarantee protects you. See 
the Ottawa in operation, see how quickly 


and easily it cuts any log. No work at all. The 
greatest work-saver ever invented. 


Low Factory Price— 


Write at once for low direct factory 
rice. The lowest price ever made. 
ou’ll be surprised at the figure, possible because 

of low manufacturing cost and direct sales plan. 


Special Offer Now! 
We are making an unusually attractive 


offer right now. Write at once and have this offer 
—it’s a Big Money Saver and worth knowing about. 


Ottawa .Mfg. Co. 


You get the Ottawa ‘Log Sawadirect 
from the facto You get the lowest 
price and immediate shipment—no dela 
—no waiting. Back of each Ottawa is 
our big factory with its 10 year guar- 
antee. You’ll be ised how easy the 
Ottawa is to use—how simple to operate 
—how easy to start in any weather. 
And it’s economical, too. Uses very | 
little gasoline. ” 


30 Days’ Trial ee. 
all ready for work. Let it saw your 
logs for 30 days. This is the most lib- 


eral trial offer ever made on any log saw. 


Before you choose any sa the trial offer, 
Santen So thon ieeamus Leute entiniay Siedumadens 


Cash,orEasyPayments ”°™ 
You have your choice of cash or easy ' OTTAWA MFG. CO 
payments on the Ottawa. Getan 998 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


Ottawa now; letit pay for itself while you 
use i on particulars. Send me your Big Special Offer and Free Book 
- ot once fer meager 4 about the Seas Log Saw, giving low factory 


ri It is understood I am to be under no 
Free Book {or =o biigat 


obligation. 
book telling all about the 4a Ta 


ottaws Send Now. 


998 Wood St. 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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Banker Endorses “More Eggs” 
Some time ago I got from you 
**More s”’and now it means 


1 
and the first 10 
they laid 11 a “ tar 
very truly, H. HLAN 
President, The Ci ’ Bank of 
Ashland. Oregon. 
160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


Shape | fed 2 boxes of ** More 
Eg; 


Please accept my thanks for 
wate ~ hy to 
the poultry. It is more than a 
miracle. : THEODO RE ARM- 
STRONG, Snow Hill, N. C. 


8988 Eggs from 125 Hens 
Since using the ‘More Eggs’’ I 
have got more eggs than at any 
time I have been in the poultry 
business, about 30 years. Since 
March 15th to Nov. 16th I have 
mantestes 740 dozen and only oe | 

"More Ee y'Tonic to al poaltry 


Exiine, Ia. 


Doubles Egg Production 
I have been using ‘‘More Eggs” 
Tonic ee wean now, 4 cag 


progectio: n_ has been dou! 
KOENINGER. Paradise, Tex, 


1368 Eggs After One Package 
Last fail I bought 7 S ~ of 
your “‘More Eggs’’ Tonic and 
would like to have you know the 
ist my hene ald 138 eggs 
E. WHITE TE, Scranton, Pa. 


to reap tremendous profits. 


chicken raisers. 
and most successful egg producer on the market today. 
you don't use it means that you are losing money. Don't delay. Start with 

a few cents’ worth of “More Eggs” Tonic now. With egg prices breaking all 
seosedia, this is the time to get eggs and more eggs from your hens. 


Got 117 7 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one poultry raiser who wrote me. And Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, 
Ky., writes: “I was only getting 12 eggs a day and now get 50.” Here are a few letters out of thousands: 


Last wimter eggs sold as high as $1.00 a dozen. 
that this winter eggs will go even higher. Poultry raisers are going 
You, too, can make sure of a big egg vield by 
giving your hens a few cents’ worth of “‘More Eggs" Tonic. 


This product has been tried, tested and proven by 400,000 
It is acknowledged by thousands of users the best 


27 Eggs Instead of 
I feeding ‘‘More cea Tonic to 
my of hens in November. At that A. 


I was getting one 
Then on December 
which is pretty 


every other day. 
1 brought in 27, 
for this time of the 


ear. I = ore Fae Tonic is fine.— 
MRS. E PALMER, ndee, Mich. 





Every day that 





“mare a Paid the Pastor 


I can’t express in words how much I have 
been benefitted by More Eggs. 


” I’ve paid 


E. J. Reefer 


my debts, clothed the children in new ¥ 
and that is not all—1 paid my pastor his dues. 


I sold 42} doz. eggs last wee! 

set 4 doz., ate some and ha 

1% doz. left. - MRS. LENA 
cBROON, Woodbury,Tenn. 


12 Eggs Instead of 2 


Before I started to feed 
your Pay Eeqs’ ** Tonic I 
os ese y 
from 1 hens. Now 

t is certainly A 
POPIE ANDRESS R.F.D., 
ia, Mississippi. 


Makes Lay-ers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. 


It has every element 


that helps make more eggs. A wonderful regulator, aids digestion and in- 


creases 


ion of eggs. 


Poultry raisers from every state endorse 


Reefer’s “‘More Eges” Tonic. Send the coupon today. 


Money Back Guarantee. 


Read the facsimile shown here of the guarantee of a million 


dollar bank about ‘More Eggs’’. 


refund your money if 
ou’re not satisfied. 
ou run no risk. So 
don’t delay. Every 
day you wait you are 
losing money. 


This million dollar bank guarantees to 





A Million Dollar Bank 
Guarantee 


Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back 


Resources — over $1,000.000.00 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERE: 


This is to certify that Mr. E. J. Reefer 
has deposited in this Bank Ten Thousand 
Dollars. Out of this special fund thie 
Bank is authorized ani does hereby guar- 
antee to return to any of Mr. Reefer's 
customers the total amount of their pure 
chases from him, if the goods purchased 
are not entirely satisfactory in every 
way or if Mr. Reefer fails to do as he 


agrees. 
Very truly yours, 


oO 








Send Coupon 





E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 


3511 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me one full-size pottage vo “More Rees.” Send this with 
te Bank guarantee that you 
this tonic is not satisfactory to me in Aooe : - — my money if 


T enclose $1.00. (A dollar bill, P. O. money order or vate 
3 your pri 


an absolute 


ust as you 


Name SHOE SSOOEESOSESE SECO ESET EEE EEE EEEEE OSES 


BOSSES SESS ESE SEH EEE HEHE EEE H ERE EHH EEE EEE EE EEE HEHE EEE HEHE EEO HEEES | 


ENR séébsalibebeceeouseseh eesece SOPHO ROSE OSES SEES EEEeEEEee 


eeeeeee Seeereeerese 


Tonic. 


Every day counts! Start your hens making money for you 
right away. Send the coupon today for a good sized pack- , 
age of ‘‘Mcre Eggs’’ 
A million dollar bank will refund your money instantly if 
you are not entirely satisfied. 
dollar bill today. 
this egg producer and + 
back guarantee TOD. 


E.J. Reefer 


You run absolutely no risk. 


Just mail coupon’ with a 


Profit by m i experience. Send for 


t maker on my money 


Poultry Expert 4 


3511 Reefer Bldg. 





| ([GBecked Dy a Million Dollars! | 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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are the hardest to catch of 

all small fur-bearers. They have in- 

stincts so well developed and sense 

of smell so keen that even the experienced 

¢ hunter must use all his skill to get the 

vod Generally it is the old fur-bearers 

that are “tra shy’”—those which have 

yired wisdom through avoidance of 
natural enemy, man. : 

No weather is too cold for minks. The 
males'and females have slightly different 
habits. The former is a great traveler, 
often going miles in a single night, exploring 
excavations, burrows, etc., hunting for 
food along the route. On the other hand, 
the female does not venture very far from 
the den unless driven or scared away, but 

ts food at one or two locations. 

The beginner can recognize signs of the 
female during late fall and the balance of 
the season by remembering that the tracks 


> »> FY 


Mr. Mink leaves tracks like these 


are smaller than those of the male. In 
fall, however, partly - grown males leave 
similar trails, and at this season there 
is little to guide the novice except a re- 
membrance that the female does not 
travel much, while the male wanders here 
and there, wherever fancy seems to strike. 
The animals generally are close to water, 
preferring the small streams with banks 
overgrown with weeds and brush. This 
offers concealment for dens and runways. 
Also, in the shallow pods, there are small 
fish, mussels and other food easy to get. 
Do not understand by this that rivers, 
lakes and swamps should be passed by. 
Good catches are made there. But as a 
rule, most of the signs can be found along 


“Trap-Shy” Minks 
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By GEORGE J. THIESSEN, Ohio 


the small creeks, such as have been de- 
scribed. 


Sets Can Be Prepared 


Pelt hunters can actually prepare places 
for sets in advance. To do this, go along 
the streams and dig artificial dens near the 
edge of the water. Have these about 
eighteen inches deep and three or four 
inches across. In selecting the spots, 
remember that minks like concealment and 
therefore would choose a burrow that was 
not too open to view. Under roots of 
trees that overhang water, around stones, 
by old logs and driftwood, etc., are ideal 
locations. If there are water-soaked 
leaves, grass or moss nearby, drape the 
excavations. If none are handy, do not 
use any from a distance, for this will surely 
cause the animals te become suspicious. 

Burrows should be made while wading, 
or from a boat. Be sure to remove the 
superfluous mud. Do not leave boot 
marks or any other indications of human 
presence. After the den has been com- 
pleted, dash water over everything nearby 
with which the hands may have come in 
contact. This destroys the human odor 
so fatal to success in mink trapping. 

Strange as it may seem, minks will 
occupy and use such holes. When this 
is done the pelt hunter has only to arrange 
sets at the entrances to get the skins. As 
in the case of muskrats, stake the traps in 
deep water; if this is impossible use the 
two-trigger trap. 

What Bait To Use 


One of the best natural lures is muskrat 
flesh. For this reason, those removing 

Its along the trapping line should not 
eave the muskrat carcasses where minks 
can feed upon them. Each muskrat 
should serve about eight or ten traps. 
Larger decoys, unless naturally Foes: 


and “Water-Shy” Weasels 


- will serve. 


~ 
P 
oath 


at 


and by that it is meant so they seem to 
blend with conditions—arouse suspicion, 
In connection with attractors, rabbits also 
are good. Chicken heads and birds are 
<r to some extent, but as a rule the 
other baits mentioned will be found more 
satisfactory. Fish, mussels and frogs are 
natural foods. They can be depended 
upon to get the fur. 

So that the beginner will understand how 
to arrange bait naturally, an illustration 
The pelt hunter knows that 
the water furnishes much of what the 
animals eat. Among the rocks one would 


“expect to find dead fish, mussels and frogs <a. 


lodged by the current. But would a large 
piece of bloody meat be there? A rabbit or 
even a muskrat carcass? There is a 
chance, to be sure that any of these might 
be deposited, but there is more reason to 
believe that the work was that of man. 


Ge € & 
- CA 
=e <¢€ “= 
The footprints of Mr. Weasel 


Therefore, the pelt hunter must know 
where and when to use the attractcrs in 
order to get the skins. 


Where To Place Baits 


Do not overlook large hollow logs in water. 
Minks investigate such places and if traps 
are placed at the entrances, catches may 
be expected. Do not use a lure of an 

kind, for its presence near such a log is 
almost sure to scare minks. Use great 
care in concealing sets. If a covering is 
employed, have it natural to the place; 
that is, something found nearby. Man 

times the inexperienced get too mue 


water-soaked material which clogs the _ 


{Continued on page 86) 


How To Make Traps That Trap — By F. E. BRIMMER 


wus the cost of steel so high the trap- 
per 


who can make for himself some 

4 seeedable sets along his trapline will be 
4 to catch furs at a saving. Steel traps 
3 are the best kind that can be used, but a 
few improvised traps will help catch furs 
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and will effectively take the place of steel 
traps in many places. All the tools neces- 

to make the traps described are a 
jack-knife, and a hatchet. 

A very dependable trap that you can 
build for muskrats is the stone deadfall set. 
The stone is held in its elevated position 
by means of three pieces of wood that are 
in the shape of a figure four, hence the 
name, “figure-four deadfall.” Select a 
stone that is about sixteen inches square 
and two inches or more thick. Even if the 
stone is rather irregular in shape, that does 
not matter so long as the under surface is 
fairly smooth and regular; the stone should 
fit rather evenly upon the ground when the 
trap is sprung so that no fur-bearer can 
wriggle out from under it. 

The fi four deadfall is made of three 
pieces of wood that can be whittled out 
along the trapline, or may be made eve- 
nings at home. Use pine boards one inch 
thick and two inches wide. The part of 
the trap known as the trigger is where the 
bait is located; it is twelve inches long. 
This stick is an inch anes at the larger 
end; a notch three inches long is cut in 
one side as shown in the drawing at the 
left. If you make this trigger along the 
trapline, you can use the limb from a tree. 
The limb must be one-half inch in diameter 
at the small end. 

The support part of the trap, known as 
the post, is cut eight inches long; its upper 
end is beveled down to an edge that is 
quarter of an inch wide. The post has 
a notch cut three inches from its base, as 
shown, for the purpose of holding the 
trigger in place when the trap is set. 

flipper is the part of the trap that 


flies out when the set is sprung This is 
six inches long; its top is ed to one- 
fourth of an inch wide along the —- 
One inch down a slot is sawed and the 
wood mortised out so that the flipper will 
rest on top of the post. In ease you make 
these parts sheng the trapline you should 
cut small trees about an inch and one-half 
[Continued on page 86] 
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i$ gg agp temee dy the world looks to Fun- 

the immense demand for 
‘> a We need millions of coon, 


ether furs at once. 


SHIP TODAY TO 


FURSTER 


dpe reliable Funsten grading and 

prices. Furs are way - ! And 

Funten prices. Pure are way up lay safe 

im shipping. Pick out an old-established 

you know will treat you fair 

and square. It'll mean more money—big- 

ger momey—and you'll end the season 
with bigger profits. 


Highest Grading 


Punsten experts grade your furs. 
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Trap-Shy Minks 
and Water-Shy Weasels 


[Continued from page 85] 


actions of the traps. Naturally, in such 
cases, the fur-bearers generally pull out. 

If hollow logs can not be found in 
streams, ponds, or lakes, often they may 
be rolled into position to serve as places 
for sets. It is an to do this a month or 
two before the fur season opens, so that 
the animals will get used to them before 
attempts areemade to get the pelts. 

Bridges over small streams often fur- 
nish good places for the pelt hunter. Par- 
ticularly is this true if-the sides are made 
of rock, logs or similar material which 
permits minks to run freely among the 
crevices. As a rule, slides and runways 
can be found leading into the water. At 
the foot of these are ideal locations for 
traps. Stake in deep water. Frequently, 
if the chains are not nt enough to permit 
this, pieces of flexible wire will come in 
fame: The pelt hunter will discover uses 
for them many times along the line. 


Tile Drains Are Good Sets 


Flowing tiles are almost sure to yield skins 
if sets are made at the entrances. It 
matters little whether there are signs or 
not, minks are almost sure to visit such 
places. If there are tracks, place the jaws 
nearest the drain. On the other hand, if 
these are absent and there is nothing to 
indicate that the fur-bearers have visited 
the spot recently, reverse the position and 
have the jaws farthest away from the 
entrances, 

Frequently drains are screened. Secure 
permission from the owner of the field to 
remove the wire. This can readily be 
done in most cases if it is explained that so 
long as the sets are in place, no animal can 
enter and as soon as they are taken away, 
the screen will be replaced as it was before. 
Traps at the entrances of tiles give espe- 
cially good results when ice covers the 
streams, lakes and ponds. Employ no 
decoy. 

Search about roots of trees that over- 
hang the water. Slides which the animals 
use can be discovered frequently. Sets 
ought to be placed at the foot of these in 
two or two and one-half inches of water. 
Where the trails of the animals are scat- 
tered, employ bait. Dig small excava- 
tions along banks. In the back part of 
these put some decoy. Guard with one or 
more concealed traps. 

During the colder months when the ice 
is thick, select a spot and chop a hole 
where the current is quite swift. The water 
ought not to be more than one or two feet 
deep. On a base, or with stakes, arrange 
a Pp. tform inside the hole; lower a quan- 
tity of coarse salt so that it is a few inches 
below the surface of the water. On top 
of this put a trap. The salt will pre- 
vent freezing, in case the weather is not 
toe cold, and the first mink passing will 
attempt to enter the hole in the ice. The 
result, as a rule, is a prime skin. Profes- 
sionals prefer to make this set late in the 
afternoon so the ice will not form quickly 
and render the trap useless. 

Land methods may be utilized also. 
Suceess with them consists in clever con- 
cealment. 


Weasels Shun Water 


The weasel is a land animal. It shuns 
water. This fur-bearer—called by the 
dealers “ermine” when prime—may be 
found almost any place where there is 
‘perry A of small game to be killed. Excel- 
ent catches are made around stumps, in 
stene piles, near logs, etc. Weasels like 
blood. Sprinkle this near sets. Use a 
careass of a muskrat, or almost any piece 
of fresh, bloody meat. A lure is 
— of a rabbit arranged in a natural ap- 
sed. Guard 


ce under an up 
the bait with trape. For weasels, No. 0 


’ about the same size as 


sin are gen employe : 
are strong nerally ex and do 
break the leg rthyy A easily ri. 
larger sizes. = 
While weasels are not so hard to t 
minks, sets must be made with care, ] 
a very light covering, otherwise 7 
the sets will not hold fur when sprung 
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How To Make Traps 
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in diameter with your hatchet. Cha 
them to the right length and whittle ¢ 
to shape with re ur jack-knife. Be 

In setting this deadfall, first raise t 
edge of the stone upon the left knee; wit 
both hands put the three pieces in 
and allow the weight of the stone to'¢ 
upon the top of the pieces. Select a 
place in the cat-tails where muskrat p 
show that the animals are passing. W 
the trap is properly set, the bait will i 
held about two inches from the grou 
This allows it to be pushed down a 
distance when the muskrat eats ae 
and so releases the flipper, which s 
the trap. Such a deadfall will kill the fi 
bearer at once, and so is very humane nd 
sure to get its victim. 

Another style of deadfall is the log t 
that is used a great deal by the pi “oft 
sional trappers of the North. his | 
made with two logs, one held above | 
other. First a base log should be sélectel 
or found ateaty on the ground. Thig® 
should be a log from six to twelve inchaly 
in diameter; if it is half buried in { 
ground so much the better. If youe 
find no log suitably placed, 2 you can ‘igs 
trench as long as the log and d enous 
to half cover te. On each side of this baggy 
log drive a row of stakes. These she 
be cut two feet and a half long and driver 
in an upright position eight or ten inchegy 
into the ground. 

Another log eight or ten feet lo: 
the first sho 
found and laid over the first or base 
and it is held in position over the base 
by means of the rows of stakes as sho 
in the illustration on page 85. To see 
this deadfall the same figure-four deadfalhy 
parts may be used, setting them as shows 
in’ the ee ge right - hand drawing at tie) 
bottom of page 85. 4 

An even more a log deadfall set 
is also shown where the fall log is held @F 
its elevated position by means of a ¢r0s 
piece resting in two notches on the # 
posts at the upper end of the fall log. 
deadfall canbe more quickly made 
the-log deadfall with the figure-four parte® 

The deadfall makes a first-class trap 
which to catch skunks, for it kills 9 
victim at once and the ‘trapper does not 
become scented as when the a 
caught in the steel trap. Also, opossumsy 
may be taken in this trap, as well a8 ih 
muskrats. Some old trappers catch mink#® 
and raccoons in the deadfalls described, by” 
placing the trap in shallow water. 4 
course, @ mink or raccoon would hardly” 
enter so obvious a trap as the deadf 

laced on land, but when the same d 

all is set in shallow water and near ¢ 
rubbish and debris that is along wai 
courses the trap does not frighten @& 
animals that are very wary and suspiciou® 
of every kind of a trap. Find where @ 
floor of the water is level and the wi 
not over threé or four inches deep, 
build a deadfall there the same as on lan 
The bait used for raccoons and minks may 
be », fh oc frag Sod Sp Che Sia a0 
floating on the water. The falling of at 
stone or leg when the trap is in the wa 
will quickly drown the fur-bearer. 
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Says Uncle Jim: 


“Bully catch, Bob! 
Every Old Timer Ships to 
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$t.fouis. 


Old trappers have told boys—and each other—about 
Taylor square dealing since 1871. 
trappers have shipped to Taylor. 
Profits are safe when a Taylor tag is tied to the bundle. 


You Get Highest Gradings 


If q little fixing will bring higher prices for your pelts, 
Taylor experts fix them. A little right handling by these 
eS Re 


experts and your furs get 
much better grading. Both 

us make more money 
when your pelts are given 
the highest possible grade. 

en we can sell them for 
more and you get more. 
That’s why we always 
grade furs up, 


. F. C. 
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They know their fur 
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Now, take a tip from me— 





Big Bargains 
in Supplies! 
Prompt 
Shipment 
Guaranteed! — 











Cash Returns by Next Mail 





good as gold. 


your grocer, or any other store. 
Banks vouch for Taylor responsibility. 
No Money in Waiting 


No waiting! Your pelts are graded and your check mailed 
the same day your furs are received. “And that check is as 
Your bank will cash it immediately—or 


All the big St. Louis 








Don’t Hoard Furs! Ship Today ! 


Trap all you can—but send along the pelts you have 
now—one or a hundred. Big buyers want your furs—and 
these big buyers take all we can get, at record prices. 
There’s no profit in hoarding furs—get your profits today, 
while you are sure of top prices. 


TAY LO R FU R co. Exchange Bidg. 


international Fur Exchange 





402 Fur 


“Take the market by 
the forelock’—today 
marks the trapper’s big 
profit chance. Taylor cus- 
tomers who have seen prices 
reach their present high level 
ship without waiting for a big 
bundle. Tey bnew thee 
no money in waiting. r 
play safe. Tag your bundles 
to tT ylor nd you're 


cortala to get highest prices. 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 





Ship Without Delay 
to Prouty 


Why ship elsewhere when Prouty ab- 

Slutely guarantees you the highest 
prices your furs can bring? Our Guar- 
anteed Price Listexplicitly guarantees 
you more money as the market goes 
up; no less than the prices listed if 
the market goes down. 


PROTECT YOUR FUR PROFITS 


Buyers are in New York now. They are asking 
for all kinds of furs and are willing to pay 
higher prices than ever to get them. New York 
is today, more than ever, the Fur Market of 
the World; and Prouty’s always has been, and 
always will be, the oldest, most reliable fur 
house in New York. 


Never was the opportunity greater to realize 
high profits on your furs, for the highest prices 
are being paid this season that the fur world 
hasever known, Tag your next catch to Prouty 
and see wky our Guaranteed Price List System 
insures you highest prices under all conditions. 
Cencentrate your entire catch where gamble 
pend guesswork are eliminated, 


Honest liberal grading! pro prices! 
remittance! Spot cash 
4. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 








RAW FURS 


We pay the HIGHEST prices, grade 
fairly and liberally, and GUARAN- 
TEE you satisfaction. Here is a 


typical letter: 

I wish to thank you for sendi ments so 
poomptiy for shipments hese oun. Tone more 

I expected and am io to advise of your 
peliabili and fine treatment. I am shipping to 
you exclusively from now on. 
Send tod. f Gradi s 

FREE Scotetions’ ond Sitpping Tans 


LOUIS BRIMBERG 


| 26 West 26th St vert 601 NY.Cit up| 
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where cores breed, Be ready fors 
en cold winter. Have a warm, 
nitary, comfortable, —- 
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atimirable hiding-place, but a thorough 
search disclosed nobody hiding there. 

Puzzled and keenly disappointed, Quinn 
descended to the third floor and searched 
two rear rooms without success. At- 
tracted by the sound of voices, he started 
toward the front of the house. 

In the study he found two policemen 
and a plain-clothes man, whom he 
knew by name, vainly endeavoring to get 
a connected story from the servants, all 
of them much excited save Zuttermeister, 
who stood a little apart from the others, 
saying nothing, but paying close heed to 
all that was said. 

Quinn asked him if the house had been 
searched as he directed, and the man 
answered shortly: 

“T searched it myself—and found noth- 
ing.”’ 

Quinn eyed him narrowly. He didn’t 
like the man’s looks, nor his way of speak- 
ing, and yet he dared not reveal his 
suspicion, because—remembering the re- 
volver—he knew he was in Zuttermeister’s 
power. He turned to the housekeeper: 

“How is Miss Blackburn?” 

“The doctor is with her now, Mr. Quinn, 
and she’s resting quietly, I think. She was 
terribly upset.”’ 

he detective—a thick-set, florid man 
named Sullivan—greeted Quinn from a 
corner of his mouth: 

“How'd you get here so soon?. Some- 
body tip you off? Well, you sure got a 
beautiful scoop for The Star. V'll say that 
for you.’ 

How ever, the thought of giving this 
“story” to his paper was repugnant to him. 
At the risk of losing his job on The Star, 
he decided not to notify his office. He 


| decided to let the news seep out through 
| the. usual channels. 


The quick turn of 
events in the next few minutes recom- 
mended a revision of this plan. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FINGER OF SUSPICION 
Sullivan glanced sharply at Zuttermeister, 
left the study and then sauntered to the 
rear end of the hall. Looking back over 
his shoulder, he nodded to Quinn to follow. 

“Looks like an inside job,” he said, 
when Quinn joined him. 

“Tt ts an inside job, Sullivan, and I'll 
tell you why.” Quinn then related all 
that happened i in the Blackburn household 
since eight o’clock that evening, avoi 
Marjorie’s name or anything concern 
therewith. He was anxiously striving to 
deflect suspicion from the girl he loved, 
forgetful in his sharp anxiety that he alone 
possessed any evidence against her. 

“Then you think I'd better pinch 
McKinlock?”’ Sullivan asked. “Henry 
McKinlock is a pretty big man in this 
town, Quinn.” 

“Henry McKinlock,” repeated Quinn, 

was the last person seen with Judge Black- 
— He was in the judge’s study at 
about twenty minutes past nine tonight. 
Fifteen minutes later the judge was killed. 
I was back in the study five minutes after 
that. McKinlock had disappeared.” 

“This long-faced fellow looks phony to 
me,” said Sullivan, jerking a blunt thumb 
in the direction of Zuttermeister. “What 
d’you think?” 

“He’s the one who announced McKin- 
lock’s return to the judge; and later he 
told me he’d searched the house as I 
directed.” 

“He did, eh? Well, we'll see about that.” 
The detective strode up to Zuttermeister 
and dropped his heavy hand on the 
servant's shoulder. 

“T'll take you along to the station.” 

Zuttermeister regs con him coldly. 
“On what charge?” 

“Don’t ask foolish Sain? 

“Tf you think [ know who committed 
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” ghis crime,” and Zuttermeister spoke with 
studied insolence, ‘you're badly mistaken. 
Jf you really want a clue to the murder— 


ant to.find the weapon that killed 
#790 Slackburn—look in the right-hand 

of that man’s overcoat.” And he 

an accusing forefinger at Quinn. 

“How about it, Quinn?” the detective 

“Ts he stalling, or telling the truth?” 

Without a word Quinn took the pearl- 
handled revolver from his pocket and gave 
it to Sullivan who promptly “broke” it 
and noted the two empty chambers. 

‘Well? Anything else?” 

“Yes,” said Zuttermeister, as Quinn re- 
mained silent. “Look in his inside coat 

et, and you will find a sheet of blue 
note-paper, Which he took from Judge 
Blackburn’s desk—after the judge was 
murdered.” 

Quinn silently handed over the anony- 
mous note, penciled on Marjorie’s sta- 
tionery. ‘The detective read it through, 
with evident satisfaction, then carefully 
enclosed it in his pocketbook. 

“Who does this stuff belong to, Quinn?’ 

The harassed young man, in a last 

ate effort to shield the girl he loved, 
stoutly declared he did not know. 

“Then what'd you take it for?” de- 
manded Sullivan. 

“Because I wanted a scoop, of course. 
I knew if you fellows got hold of it first 
you'd give it to all the papers. I wanted 
something exclusive for The Star.” 

At this point Zuttermeister spoke again: 

“Both the note and the revolver,” he 
said, pronouncing his words distinctly, 
“belong to Miss Marjorie Blackburn. Mr. 
Quinn, I think, will bear me out in that.” 

Sullivan turned upon the servant with a 
sharp interrogation: 

“How do you happen to know so much 
about this thing? Whom are you shielding, 
anyway?” 

“T know that the revolver belongs to 
Miss Blackburn because I saw it in her 
sitting-room today. I know that the 
Writing-paper is hers because I carried a 
message for her this morning, written on 
the same stationery.” 

“You say you carried a message for her? 
Where?” 


“To Mr. Quinn,” said the servant. 


CHAPTER VII 
QUINN IS ARRESTED 


“Quinn, is this man telling the truth?” The 
tive’s voice expressed doubt. 
Quinn, sick at heart, nodded miserably, 
eyes on the floor. 
hen you took the gun and the note to 
protect the girl. Is that right?” 
Again Quinn nodded, not looking up. 
Sullivan gave a low whistle of amaze- 
ment. “Well! This sure puts & new face 
= matters. I'll have to take the three of 
you— 
_ “Nol” The word burst from Quinn’s 
tps: as his head shot up in sudden alarm. 
Not Miss Blackburn! It would kill her— 
the shock—the disgrace—” 
“Sorry, Quinn. I'll have to take her.” 
‘Listen to me, Sullivan,” Quinn be- 
seeched desperately. “I gave you a pretty 
clue tonight. I can give you others. 
‘ou find the man who did this thing— 
and it was a man who did it—it’ll mean 
Promotion for you. Besides, the girl won’t 
Tun away—she can’t! .She’s in that room 
lere now, half unconscious. The doctor’s 
- with her. She couldn’t run away if she 
Wanted to. If you think there’s the least 
uncertainty, detail Flynn and Kelly to 
guard her.” , 
i mightdo that,” Sullivan conceded. 
eile, you a our long-faced friend 
, etation.” going along with me to the 
But what about Henry McKinlock?” 
: 8 going, too—just as soon as we get 
on him.” 
[To be continued in February} 
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The CaloriC is 
made and guaranteed 
by the Monitor Stove 
Company, a million- 
dotlar institution 
that has been mak- 
ing quality heating 
appliances for 101 
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=n. your home: ~ 


—every room in-your home, up- 
stairs and down, warm as you want 
it when the blizzards of winter 
rage outside. 


temperature controlled as easily 
as pressing an electric button. 


—stoves, fuel, ashes, dirt and 
smoke banished from your rooms, 


All this modern comfort, con- 
venience, and cleanliness you may 
enjoy by installing the CaloriC Pipe- 
less Furnace, 


The CaloriC is the wonderful, pat- 
ented system of heating buildings 
with healthful, circulating warm air. 
Heats homes of eighteen rooms or 
less through one _ register—at a 
proven saving of % to % the fuel. 


Sold under a money-back guaran- 
tee of seventy degrees temperature 
in your home. Burns any fuel. In- 
stalled in old homes or new, usually’ 
ina day. Over 76,000 in use—many' 
near, you. Write for CaloriC book 
and names of users, or see your 
nearest CaloriC dealer. Do it NOW. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


(The Monitor Family) 
106 Woodrow Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Keep Sloan’s Handy in the Garage 


HOUSANDS of automobile owners keep a bottle of Sloan’s 

Liniment handy in their garage as well as in their car for quick 
relief from sore, sprained and strained muscles. 

They know that the aches and pains and after-effects of exposure 
soon ease up and give way to a clean, quick application of Sloan’s, 
the World’s Liniment. 

After washing your car, have you noticed how the dampness 
brings on those old rheumatic twinges and how your muscles become 
sore and lame and your joints stiff? Just get out your handy 
bottle of Sloan’s Liniment ! 

No need to tell you how quickly it penetrates without rubbing 
and brings a warm comforting tingle of relief. 

Its unfailing reliability as a speedy, effective Pain and Ache 
reliever has made and kept Sloan’s Liniment a universal household 
remedy for more than 38 years. 

Keep a bottle handy in the garage and in your car. Sold at 35c, 

.70c and $1.40 by dealers you know and can trust. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a a Are Its Strongest-Forts*~ 








“Old Time’s great clock, that never stops, 
~~ Nor runs too fast nor slow, 
Hung up amid the worlds of space, 
Where wheeling planets glow, 
Tis dial-plate the orbit vast 
~ Where whirls our mundane sphere— 
Has pushed its pointer round again 
And struck another year!’ 


———_—=————— 


And so let us be cheerful, without regret 
for the past. With contentment in the 
present, and with strong hope for the 
future. 





What Constitutes an Ideal 
Woman? 
By C. C. JOHNSTON 


T was the wise King Solomon who 

[ss “Who can find a virtuous 
woman?’ Then he added, 

price is far above rubies.” 

The term virtue as here used is not con- 
fined to mere chastity. As will be seen by 
further reading, it covers all the attributes 
of the ideal wife and mother. 

Apart from the Oriental setting, the 
ideal woman depicted by Solomon is the 
game today that she was 4,000 years ago. 
To get the proper understanding of her we 
should realize at the outset that she is 
essentially feminine. We are told that 
she made herself coverings of tapestry 
and that her clothing was silk and purple. 
The natural desire to be pleasing to the 
eye, especially to the eye of her husband, 
who was first attracted to her for this 
reason, can not be stifled by household 
cares or other cause without grave risk. 

Proper regard for personal appearance 
goes.a long way toward making up that 
elusive quality we sometimes call “charm.” 
The wife’s safeguard against loss of in- 
fluence sometimes lies more in attention 
to appearance than in slavish devotion. 
The man places a higher value on-her if 
she touches his imagination, and it in- 
creases his pride and perhaps his loyalty 
to feel that she is pleasing in the eyes of 
other people. Possession of this influence 
does not mean extravagance in dress, nor 
is it confined to youth, for it is found in 
middle life and old age as well. 

While it can be set down that the ideal 
woman has pride in her person, it is very 


“For her 


clear that she is not a mere butterfly. 


Without. making use of the figurative 
language of King Solomon, it may be said 
of the example he had in mind, that she 
was an excellent manager. We learn that 
she arose early in the morning, and was 
competent, by reason of her own skill in 
all kinds of household work, to instruct 
the servants in their duties. She was in- 
telligent in her marketing, and took pains 
that there should be proper variety in the 
family food supplies. Enterprise and good 
business judgment are implied. by the 
statement that after considering a field, 
she bought it and made it into a vineyard. 
Her personal devotion was such that we 


sre told that the heart of her husband 












safely trusted in her, and her children 


‘Brose up and_-called her blessed. 


is pleasing to read that her interests 








































troduce the 


Electric lights,.a talking iaiidhtia gay cretonne and comfortable willow chairs in- . 
ern note into this old-fashioned room. The shade over the. 


ceiling light is made of the"figured voile which is used for dresses aah 


were not selfishly confined to her own 
household. The poor and needy, we are 
informed, were objects of her -attention. 
Kindness is mentioned as having been one 
of her characteristics. She is credited 
with speaking the words of wisdom. By 
this it is reasonable to suppose that she 
had education. Further we learn that she 
took good care of her health and was of 
strong body. 

It would be hard to improve on this 
outline picture given us of the virtuous or 
ideal woman. Generally speaking, we are 
quite a long way from her standards. In 
the matter of surroundings it is a far cry 
from patriarchal times to our modern life, 
but fundamentally human nature remains 
much the same in all ages of the world. 
There is a constant struggle toward some- 
thing better. The race knows no defeat. 
The average woman has not blossomed 
out in the full beauty of her natural per- 
sonality, because of the conditions of her 
life rather than lack of ideals. She has had 
to sacrifice self-development to hard Work. 
Heavy burden-bearing has been her lot. 

But a better day has dawned. The more 
equal distribution of wealth, the multi- 
plying of modern conveniences, better 
schooling, and the wide dissemination of 
reading matter in the form of newspapers, 
magazines and inexpensive books are work- 
ing a revolution with her, The process is 
going on just as surely—even if: perhaps 
more slowly—among women of the farm 
as among those of the town. 

A state traveling library which keeps 
thousands of volumes in circulation finds 
a steadily-growing demand for books on 
the part of women’s clubs which are 
springing up in rural communities. There 
is unmistakable evidence; the superin- 
tendent of the library says, that women on 
farms are claiming their red na the peek 
lectual life. He predicts.that 


generation will see.a eas er 


tude on the part of farmers’ wives with 
respect to their sphere of usefulness, 

The virtuous or ideal woman is evolving 

from isolation and from bondage to® the 

family struggle for existence. The libra- 

rian pictures the farm woman as & person — 

of fine poise when taste and culture: ars 
{Continued on page 92] 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs. - 


The new year is not with us only is 
P new day; 
Each day is a white page to be writteny 
Write it beautifully and the book of the ~ 
year will be beautiful. Bliss. - 


APPINESS is enhanced by a warm 
appreciation of our home -pri 
of warm rooms and good beds and savory 
meals; of household interests; of good 
reading and pleasant companignshipy ef 
memories of friendship and love’ that 
cluster around a real home. It is life at ~ 
its fullest and best, and a daily comfort ie ~ 
to think of the family coming home at 
twilight to the pleasure of the firelight and 
the homely fragrance of the cooking of ” 
evening meal. 
Parents have an enormous 
bility in molding and shaping a child inte 
the kind of man he is to be, for early 
lessons in conduct and manners are 
ably never quite eradicated. Men who as 
children were accustomed to un: 
couth language still lapse in inte 
this fault, however well educated they 
have become; and the same is true” 
physical mannerisms and even of thi 
mental attitude. If a child grows up 
among people who are scolding, 


















New Year Hints for Busy Housewives 


ROTH for an invalid should 

not have a speck of on 

it. To get it free from fat 
push the neck of a funnel down 
near the bottom of the pot while 
the broth is boiling, then take 
from the fireand dip out what 
is needed from the mouth of the 
fuanel, 


A new pie: Boil and mash 
three large sweet potatoes, season 
with salé and beat until very 
igk ne a covered baking-dish 

fa layer of fresh sausage, then 
# layer of the potato, another layer 
of sausage, and bake for one-half 
hour in a rather hot oven, leav- 

the cover off for the last-ten 
minutes. White mashed potatoes 
san be used instead of sweet pota- 
woes if preferred. 


A plain birthday cake is made 
with one-half cupful of butter, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of milk or water, three 
supfuls of sifted-flour, three eggs, 
four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 

wder and any desired flavoring. 
rion butter and sugar together, 
add beaten yolks of eggs, then the 
milk, then flour and _baking- 

der, sifted together, then fold 

the egg-whites, beaten to a 
suff froth. Bake in a loaf or in 
tayers. 

Easily-made icings include a 
white icing for which reserve one 
of fhe egg-whites. Add to it one 
cupful of confectioners’ sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract or one-half 

ul of lemon juice. Beat mixture 

il it becomes thick and smooth. If 

espe white is large, a little more sugar 
may be needed. 


Orange icing requires three tablespoon- 
fuls of orange juice and the grated rind of 
half an orange. To this add, gradually, 
snough confectioners’ sugar to make about 
one and one-half cupfuls of thick, smooth 
ising. The mixture should be thick enough 
to drop from a spoon but should not run. 
If too thick, adda few drops of orange juice. 


For chocolate icing, shave two squares 
{one ounce) of chocolate, place in a sauce- 
pan, add five tablespoonfuls of hot water 
and —_ of butter the size of a hickory 
nut. Stir over slow heat until the choco- 
late is melted, add one and one-half cupfuls 
of confectioners’ sugar. Blend thoroughly, 

care that it does not burn. Take 
from fire, add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract and beat until thick and cool. 


Ham is canned for summer use thus: 
‘Cut into pieces convenient for serving and 
drop into a kettle of hot fat, keeping the 
(pieces there until seared on all sides. Re- 


from the fat, pack the pieces in glass 
Jars whic have been rinsed in hot water, 


oF nap in melted fat until the ham is 
covered. Seal the jars and in- 
vert until cool. Store in a cool, dry place. 
_ _ Bread that is nourishing and s0 satis- 
fying to the taste that a meal could be 
of it alone is made thus: Make a 
fponee of three —— of very warm 
, white flour and a cake of yeast. Put 
& warm place to rise; when light and 
a ros fanpeh Sebleapsoatel 

ong with a hea nf 
brown sugar. When lukewarm, add it 
the sponge with enough whole-wheat 
our to make a soft sough; knead well, 
rise until about doubled in amount, 
mold into loaves, let rise about an hour 
_ and bake. This may be varied in several 
; less yeast takes longer to rise, but 
The sponge may be made 


a answer, 
2 with brown flour and milk; or all brown 
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Make plain cakes for birthdays, so old and young can 
partake of them. Decorate as prettily as you please 


flour may be used to make a darker and 
more nourishing bread. It is important 
not to allow the sponge to be chilled. In 
cold weather slightly warm the bowl, 
bread-board and fiour, but not too warm 
as the Yeast plant is injured by heat as well 
as by cold. 


Homely Wrinkles 
To one ounce each of the seeds of resolu- 
tion, punctuality and order, add a large 
spoonful of the essence of patience. Sweeten 
with the balm of sympathy. Miz all into 
the staff of life, and serve with each meal. 


HILDREN should not be given tastes 
of “grown-up” food. Their plain 
wholesome food will taste insipid and un- 
satisfying after the highly seasoned dishes. 
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This useful combination of serving table 
and roller tray, was contrived out of a 
dry-goods box mounted on the legs of a 
discarded table. Lacking these, wooden 
posts one and one-half inches square could 
be used. Rollers should be placed on the 
legs, and the drawer knobs can be made by 
cutting a spool into halves. 


yoo gt windows i are by 
to move by pouring a little m 
lard between the frames and 4 
the sash-cord and roller. Rubk 
the window frame with a cake 
soap which has not dried out # 
oe the sash from sti 
ast. , 


Three scrubbing-brushes nai 
in a box so the brushes will # 
both sides and the sole of theg 
when the foot is drawn throug 
the contrivance, will be a we 
saver for the farm woman the 
days—if she can get the men folk 
to use it when they come in from 
outdoors, a 


When hot fomentations 
needed in sickness, wring a flan 
cloth from hot water and appig 
Then lay againstit a bottle om 
rubber bag filled with hot waterq 
keep the cloth warm. a 


A clergyman objected to wip 
the dishes for his wife saying: “Ig 
nota man’s job.” She quoted th 
scripture to him: “I will wi 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dig 
wiping it, and turning it upsidg 
down.” He is still wiping @ 
dishes! 

An extra hot fire should be 
watched, making sure that theng 
is no exposed wood-work abog 
the chimney or near the stoval 
Look around-and sniff for sm@li 
before you go to bed. Never nege 
_ lect the faintest smell of smokg 
but investigate at once and let the inven 
tigation be a thorough one. ‘ 


An Ideal Woman 


[Continued from page 91] 


combined with her strong, natural quali ie 
There will be an awakened femininity wh 


will find expression in refinements of dresy 


To the extent that any woman valu a 
herself for the softer graces, which are het 
birthright, the stronger should be 


character, he argues. For harshness, willas 


be substituted the more potent influence @& 
charm, and for narrowness, the sympathy 
which belongs to a larger outlook on life. 


Then it will come to pass that her hus 


band will recognize her as being somethi 
by nature better than himself and havil 
intuitive faculties of judgment which 
lacks in the same degree. Her child 
will rise up and call her blessed, not alo 
out of filial regard, but also because she 
one to be loved and admired on the seo 
of attractive personality. 
The conditions of farm life in the eo 
stant association with nature are favors 
to the serene and contemplative state 
mind. ‘There is also-the greater freeda 
and independence. The country worial 
escapes many cares and handicaps % 
which her sister of the town is su ject. 
Through the telephone and the automobile, 
the chief social disadvantage, that of isola 
tion, has been largely overcome. Througa 
the talking-machine, an evening’s ente® 
tainment in music, contributed to b the 


world’s artists, is available without leave 


ing the fireside. Newspapers and revie 
reach the farm home almost-as speedil¥ 
as they reach the city flat, permitting ccm 


stant touch with current events. 
Whether in the country place of the rie 


or in the more humble home of the s 
age prosperous family, the rural com 
munity . 
suited to the development of the id 
woman, and to the bringing about of 
state of society under her reign in whit 
the currents of life would flow smootal 
with length of days and fullness of 


— << - a—- “<< ~ sme © 


eee ee ee ee See we ee ae 
8 ee 





would seam to be the.one. lam 
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grit and 











B Feteer- 
\ a3 re 
\Size = 


r teeth 
need Gebtaient 
go to a dentist— 
don’t trust risky 
drugs or‘cure all" 

dentifrices 


Use Colg 
a cleanser, not as 
amedicine,because 
it is safe-free from 


chemicals 


ate’s as 


s, harsh 


Colgate’s is Recommended by More 
Dentists Than Any Other Dentifrice 


COLGATE & CO., New York 




















TRY THIS 
RANGE AT 
OUR RISK 


YO 


Mp 23 Duis Pree IN ven. 1 Fit pre” 


growing ee 
ate thy revue 


Wondntat Baker. <4 eobesive 
ood, carries al] steam 
odors direct to chi 
ved geening rite vec chimne 


SaSSEaet fa Sr 





Use Major’s Cement 
« , Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 1c per bottle.” 


Dealers: Please send for Special offer! 





tow wr Owe nev GHVEN 


ones tie right | 


For 10 Days Wear 


| Soe Sees 








creases 


Gem Dept. 533 


“Cod Tenderloins” 


Jt what the eee ie ies—A Neptune Sea-Food. Big, 
choice of Cod fi - ae of the fish. Lay 
Delicious for 

















Solves Many Problem 


AN you suggest some clever iny 
and features for an apron sci 
President of the Ladies’ 


Make a number of doll-sized apron, 
a pocket on each one, and send the 2 
accompanied with the following verse, 
or printed on cards: 


APRON SOCIAL 
“This little apron is sent to you, 
And this is what we want you to do: 
Measure your waist-line inch by inch 
And see that the tape line does not pinghy 
For each small inch that you cot sound 
Place one penny in the pocket sound, 
And the money that you so freely pay, 
Will be used by our “Aid” in the wisest way 
Add date, hour and place of meeting and 
serve simple refreshments, for which no @& 
tra charge need be made. Sell ho : 
cakes, candy and pies, as well as apronsg@ 
all sorts. Provide for an ente 
better still make a social evening of it, 
games and contests in which all can join, 


mare give ae sca for a Lea Yeu 

party. U P To ae 
Arrange to aa guests come in.a large bus 

or in automobiles, the girls starting ‘i 

groups and calling for the young men at 

homes. On arrival at the place of 

tainment, the men seat themselves cool 

room, while the girls either congregate 

corners or doorways, just as bree 

do at parties, or move about, 

performing introductions, an 

those who seem shy, teaching i % aa 

way the art of being agreeable ne a 
The girls also wait upon the young maa 


when refreshments are served, seeing to 


one is overlooked. Use games and come 
recently printed in these columns. 


I have been keeping company witha 
man for about two months, and 
was out with him last, I understood 
= were to go out together again. 

ts later he went out with another 

What am I to do? He did not tell me t 
he did not wish to keep company with 
any more. 

The young man probably knows mow 


about conventions than you do, and know : 


that “keeping company” is no longer 4 
popular phrase nor a popular pastime, 
that the young men and young women 
present day have the right to associate 


as many friends of the opposite sex as oer 


choose to cultivate. 

If you and the young man are not eng 
‘to be married, he is entirely within his righ 
when he goes out with another girl, and ¥i 
are just as free to go out with another 2 
or to receive visits from another man. Pe 
are beginning to realize that it is foolish 
think that because a man calls on-a gitl 
a short time he must have no other friem 
and that the girl should deny herself the¢ 
portunity of meeting other people also. 

It is not necessary for the man to infom 
you, or for you to inform him, concer 
other engagements. Of course, neither ‘ld 
you need make any mystery of it, but shi 
you go out with another man or ree 
another visitor, you can refer to the affa 
a casual way. ‘Young men nowadays w 
ask a girl if she is going to be at home 
certain evening, in order that they may 
out if that evening is open and free. 

You ask what is best for you to do? 
is but one thing, and that is to put as ge 
face upon the matter as possible, 


¥ ou knew of the change that is ga 


y coming over the relations bets 
sn men and young women; you 
do not want to be considered a back n 
Greet the young man pleasantly when 
see him again, and make no reference t 
having gone out with the other girl. 


How can one be comfortable in a 8 
car? I have never traveled so do not ke 
what to wear, nor where a put mys 


In making up the berth in a s 
the porter will a small net hamme 
tween the windows, and into this you ¢ 
some of your belongings; others can be pi 
on the olf, which is made by folding W 
back of the seat, and a coat-hanger W 


[Continued on page 95} 
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A Child Needs Five Foods 


%, 


HE hand pictured above shows the 
Tiaods which a child needs for proper 
growth. The hand calls for “bread, butter 
and more milk,” and the thumb, “milk— 
at least a pint a day.” The other fingers 
eall for vegetables, such as potatoes, 
spinach, peas, string beans, celery, beets, 
carrots, cabbage and turnips; such fruit 
as oranges, apples, raisins and prunes; 
eereals including oatmeal, rice, wheat and 
cornmeal; eggs, fish and meat. Menus 
founded upon this “food hand” will not 
go far wrong when it comes to fulfilling 
the requirements of a child for proper 
growth and maintenance. 

“An egg a day” should be the slogan for 
-all young people. The egg-yolk contains 
about thirty-five per cent fat, which in 
turn contains growth-producing  sub- 
stances, called “vitamines.’”’ Foods con- 
taining these vitamines are absolutely 
essential for growing children. 

Eggs, milk and leafy vegetables are 
sometimes known as protective foods, be- 
cause they correct and make up for the 
inadequate composition of seeds and tubers. 
Young animals fed on wheat, oats, barley, 
or other seeds exclusively fail to grow, be- 
cause these foods do not contain growth- 
producing elements. 

The price of eggs should not prevent 
their frequent use in‘many forms. If the 
child does not care for poached or boiled 
eggs and refuses to eat diem, they may be 
served in omelets, custards, souffles, 
puddings and drinks. The taste of the egg 
will be disguised without losing its nourish- 
ing and beneficial properties. M. V. C. 


—_—— 


Aunt Harriet Solves Problems 
[Continued from page 94] 


hung against the curtains of your berth. All 
of this will help you in disposing of your day- 
clothing. 

When you are about to retire, draw the 
curtains and fasten the buttons. Some 
travelers prefer to keep on their underwear, 
Wearing a kimono over it. Others prefer to 
remove all clothing, changing the undervest 
and putting on a night-dress; over this is worn 
a kimeno, which you will need in going to 
and from the dressing-room. 

Bhoes and stockings are removed for the 
night, but are worn to and from the dressing- 
zoom. You might provide a boudoir cap of 
India or China silk ‘to wear when the hair 
needs to be protected from the dust, but this 
is not always necessary. : 

_, Experieneed travelers rise and make their 
gee early, as the dressing-room is sure to 

erowded Jater. Much of one’s dressing 

_ Gan be done in the berth; if you find that you 
ean not manage this, you can take your be- 

gs to the wien gos and dress there. 

Make as much use of the dressing-room as 

Ace are entitled to, but in fairness to other 
. tavelers do not monopolize it. .For example, 
While traveling on a crowded car last year, 

. @ number of passengers were uncomfortably 
; red by the thoughtlessness of two girls 
ee not only took an unnecessary length of 

e to make their toilets, but proceeded to 

out their belongings and repack their 

on the dressing-room floor. A suit- 

_@28e should not be carried into a dressing- 
‘Hgom at such a time. A toilet-case or a Pull- 
man apron will hold all the toilet belongings. 


-__ 

Aon? Harrrer wishes to gi i i 

: give advice, suggestions 

+; 8nd sympathy to all Our Folks who pony = doubt 

y ae trouble, but only’ such ariswers as will bene- 
the number of people will be given 

ere. For prom reply, send a stamped, self- 

‘Addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this oifice. 





JANUARY, 1920 
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**Like Mother 
Used to Make’’ 


is but one of the many filling, luscious 
good things YOU can make—oh, so 
easily !—out of savory 


NONE: SUCH 


TRY THESE RECIPES 


None Such Pudding—(Recipe using left-over biscuits) — 
4 or 6 biscuits; 1 cupful dark corn sirup; 4 cupful brown 
sugar; 4 cupful butter substitute; 2 egg-yolks; 14 cupfuls 
of None Such Mince Meat; 2 egg-whites. 

Soak biscuits in warm water until soft and add the other 
ingredients in the order given. Beat egg-yolks thoroughly 
before adding. Mix ingredients completely, put in a well- 
oiled baking-dish and bake thirty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Make a meringue of the egg-whites, heap it on the 
pudding and allow to brown in the oven. 


None Such Gems—Make a pie crust dough. Use gem 
pans, greasing pan as usual. Roll déugh moderately 
thick. Line each gem pan with dough in the same man- 
ner as for pie. Fill with None Such Mince Meat thickened 
with flour. Make a covering of dough. Serve hot. 


Oatmeal Cookies-with None Such Filling—Cookies—1 
cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 3 cups oatmeal, 3 cups flour, 
¥% cup milk, 1 teaspoonful of soda. Filling—None Such 
Mince Meat, 2 cups; 1 cup water. Boil till thick and 
spread between cockiés, 

None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game—Make 


dressing in the usual way; add 1 package None Such Mince 
Meat, and more apples and celery to suit individual taste, 


NOTE—None Such Mince Meat, prepared in the same 
manner as for Mince Pie, should be used for all these 
recipes. Use according to directions on the package. 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


—— 


None Such Pudding 


MINCE MEAT 


Oatmeal C: 
None S 


q 
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7 Suggestions and Patterns for Midwinte P 

Music Lessons set : ter 
EPLENISH the stock of underwear is sure to please.~ Percale, un 


now, when other work is out of the muslin, chambray, gingham sal 


way and stormy weather interferes are all ‘used for it. “aa 
eB with trips to town and with visiting. Buy Wool plaid is prettily made up’ 
none but good materials for the home growing girl by pattern No. 3092. ‘ 


sewing, for it is poor economy to put time cuffs and pocket flaps are of plain 
and energy into the making of garments _ the girdle is of black velvet “ahead 3 





that will not stand hard wear. For smaller girls dress No. be 
A brassiere and circular drawers are rettily made of percale, gingham, Y 
combined in No. 3024, to be made of bray or seersucker, with facings, belt aj 
muslin, longcloth or cambric and trimmed cuffs of plain or contrasting color. >a 
with woven, knitted or crocheted lace. Girls’ set of underwear No. 3088 ing es 


Corset. cover No. 2768 is easy to adjust, underwaist, petticoat and drawers in thy) 
comfortable to wear and easy to launder. popular bloomer style; muslin, longeloth, — 
The embroidered front of an old shirtwaist cambric or flannel can be used for the 
could be used for the front of this garment, petticoat and drawers and the waist nue 
with new material added for the back. The made of muslin, longcloth, drilling Son : 








$s: edges are lace trimmed. Two materials could be used for T ms 

A pleasing. costume combines skirt No. suit No. 2748, using galatea, gi . man’ 

2) 3078 and waist No. 3077, and is made of _ linen or flannel for the blouse ‘with : 2 

a5 blue serge with satin vest, collar and turn- serge, velveteen or corduroy for the ee nif , 
{ back cuffs. Poplin, challis, taffeta or crépe — sers, or blouse and trousers might mately 7 

a UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY sould ‘also -be used If tl } N pereon 

6188 Buildin Chicago, Hlinois could also used. the rompers shown in No. soa leorrec 
Bepet Mere 4 a Brown serge was used for the pretty made of ripplette or cotton crépe a . 


dress pictured in No. 2733. Black braid need no ironing. he 
ef a e trims the belt; there are black satin cuffs Before you seal and send off your pate he trait 


and buttons; a fold of satin trims the neck. tern order, please read it over caref 
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P | An excellent skirt model for cloth or The omission of the size or numbers x: ay 
Skirt Also a Coat | heavy wash-fabrics is shown in No. 3080. the pattern wanted causes delay in ‘ ‘Avoi 
} Apron No. 3072 is cut on new lines and _—your order and much correspondence, ~ | Draw 1 
ee the bs 
” slightl: 
“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel gm 
dust Like New—So Easy! not pel 
or reste 
on the t 
Don’t worry about perfect results. Use to, but 
“Diamend Dyes,” guaranteed to give a eating 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, The 
whetber wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed and lai 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, for oe 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! liquid § 
A Direction Book is in package. chest | 
To match any material, have dealer ACTOSS | 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. A ca 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. but on: 
when t 
SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT bit of 
Try in your own home ad 
for a week at our risk turn 
this beautiful, powerful the na 
One 
Solar Mantle Lamp ethers 
See how much betterand leisure] 
brighter than your pre- of hasi 
sent light whether gaso- Whe 
line, keroseneor electric, 
Approved by govern- several 
ment experts as the with t 
safest, whitest, s - 
est, most economical others 
light known. Produces metho 
60 candle power 60 hours illustrs 
from i gallon Kerosene. InF 
= 500,000 Satisfied users. knife a 
Send fi No Money Write today. A post card ea 
will do, and get our Special way e: 
Introductory Offer. We want one person in i 
each locality to refer new customers. Agents 


Wanted. Exclusive territory free. 
SOLAR LAMP CO0., 7 Solar Bidg., KANSAS cITY, MO. 











"$20 — 








TENOR BANJ Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 2748. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 3080. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 90, 2 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 3072. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: small, medium, 34 inches waist measure. 
ws Be Wonderfol new aystem of teaching note masic by mail, To first large and extra large. 3088, Girls’ Set Underwear. 6 sizes: 2, 46,820 
- in — Sez ro a el cen | ean ryrond 3077. Ladies’ Waist. 8 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 12 years. as 
ae ea Serene Soleastins Weedon, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 2768. Ladies’ Corset Cover. 4 sizes; Small, vey 
a * 2 . x a > 
gessornocharge. Complete outfit free, Writenow. Nocbligation, | 3078. Ladies’ Skirt, 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra the lef 
; SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept.g9 CHICAGO, ILL. 34 inches waist meagure. 44-46 inches bust measure, “ee , 
3 a 2733. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 3024. Ladies’ Combination. 4 sizes: Small, 32-085) ! Pea: 
oe. 4 16, 18, 20 years. medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra soft fe 
a 3092. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 44-46 inches bust measure, § held j 
- 2732. Little Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 2, 3,4,5,6 years. 3041. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 2, 8, 4, 5 ra tables 
3 2 d ’ the cc 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted ~ foods. 
3 Farm Journal Patterns ——— 
movement, stem wind f¥ A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents # ee 
Sanur teks roms. postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fall and Winter 1919-1920 


Segnesie containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stit 
pecored pictures ackages post used by dressmakers. Our booklet, “‘Dressmaking Self-Taught,’’ postpaid, to any address, 2% 
set prepa. GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 510, CHICAGO Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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The Right Thing To Do 
at the Table 


T may be unfair, but it is true that 
Bene persons feel that table manners 
are an index of good byeeding. If the 
knife and fork are handled properly the 

m under observation is considered 

‘correct’ until he or she proves the op- 

ite. At any rate, if “manners are the 

py way of doing things,” it is well to 

be trained in the habits that are accepted 

as correct, for in this age no one knows 
where or with whom he may dine. 

Avoid an awkward posture at table. 
Draw the chair close enough to support | ff 
the back, sit erect and incline the head | | a 
(slightly) when necessary. Sitting side- | | Floors that never need refinishing 


wise or resting the elbows on the table is In considering the floors, Blabon Art Linoleums commend themselves 


-—? —_— Oe he eels ee ders for every room in the house from both the artistic and the practical 
: ‘ standpoint. , 


on the table between coursesis not objected | | 
to, but should not be indulged in while | ] Blabon floors in inlaid designs or plain colors are not only beautiful but 
eating or drinking. i their beauty goes clear through—it remains as long as the floor. 


The napkin should be partly unfolded Blabon Floors are inexpensive to maintain and easy to keep clean 
and laid across the knees, and if needed They are sanitary, quiet, warm, and comfortable. Write for illustrated 
for protection while eating more or less | § ’pooklet of Blabon Art Linoleums, or see them at your 
liquid food, may be held in place over the desier’e. , 
chest by using the left hand, then laid 
across the knees again. ‘ R, Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon 

A casual visitor, expecting to partake of ; } Remove a felt paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or 
but one meal, should partl fold the napkin sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor 


ae ‘ . : 5 coverings have a black interior which is easily detected upon 
when through with it and place it at the ; pesncsirn ie sit ig 


left of his plate. If he expects to be pres- | iy 
fumed to ite crigal’felde ad vlaced sa | Aa niot THE GEORGE W. BLABON COMPANY 

to its original folds and placed in Look for this label on all s hilad c 
the napkin-ring, should one be provided. Blabon Art Linoleums, Established 69 years . ae 

One may begin to eat after one or two 
others have been served, doing so in a 
leisurely manner, avoiding any appearance | 
“oem | Poe ; pan ne a 

en you find your place set with . 9, ~ nis? 
several knives, forks and spoons, begin SS es tl) eC *S nh 1g0 
with those at the outside and use the hc) ey. Standar over. 75 
Others in regular order. ‘The correct at 7 a 7 
method of holding them is shown in the 
illustrations. 

In Fig. 1 the hands are shown holding the 
knife and fork in the act of cutting. Note the 
way each implement is held; the handles PE song : 
- = oa: * _ a -_ o iw FR 2 ees Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth for women’s overalls and | work clothes; 
Sete eS eee te | A pecaincgaer rate: 

position is correct, it is also the most Sth Stel ncien sola by J L. STIFEL & SONS 
ceful. Notice that in no ease is the : J — ers everywhere WHEELING,W VA 260 CHURCH ST.,N ¥ 
e finger extended or “quirked up,”’ for 


Ses ex | SER 300 Cane Pore at | SAVE MONEY 5H PATTERNS 


Food that can be cut with the fork, such 
as fish croquettes, oysters, etc., is taken a F Light at Cost f mi oe etree Oe cele CHR 
with the fork in the position shown in | f Wee a 0 } Teen et ean toaane 
2. When food has to be cut with the | SS / 1-8e Per Hour Sa) Dcente cochoe Sue foe tea 
knife, cut off each piece as eaten and con- att wnauiilll Nie nh \ We 
Vey it to the mouth with the fork held in nn eee Rance oF Greta 
the left hand as in the position of cutting. thie jan _seneretes ond | MEE «en teen 
Peas, potatoes, spaghetti, eggs and other ary kerosene, ““QUICKLIT” wi wm on magacinoand this special 
foods, may be taken with the fork gasoline lamps can be lit FEA, teTneervice at low prices is 
held in the right hand, precisely as the with an ordinary match like | - est 
n is held in Fig. 3. This gives Ea 
the correct, position for all soft. or liquid 
Soup is eaten with the spoon thus 


[Continued on page 98} 
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Cleans 


O-Cedar Polish does more than 
simply give your furniture a high, 
dry, lasting lustre. It cleans. 
O-Cedar removes the dirt, scum 
and grime that accumulates on 
all furniture. 


Dusts 


O-Cedar Polish, when added to 
your dust cloth, collects the dust. 
Just pour a few drops on.the cloth 
as you use it daily. You then col- 
lect the dust instead of scattering it. 


- Polishes 


O-Cedar Polish not only “ cleans 
as it polishes’”’ but brings out the 
beauty of the grain. Beautify your 
furniture by using O-Cedar Polish. 


25c to $3.00 sizes. At all dealers. Your money 
back, instantly, if you are not delighted with the 
results it produces. 


(edar 
Polish 


Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago - Toronto - London -- Paris 





The Right Thing To Do 
at the Table 


[Continued from page 97] 


held, and taken from the side of the 
not the end. Care should be exercised) 
all occasions to eat noiselessly. Ligg 
should be taken quietly from the sp 
and the lips kept closed while masticat 

Fig. 4 shows the teaspoon as it is tah 
for tea, coffee, etc., fruits, puddings @m 
numerous other desserts. Pi man 
cakes are eaten with a fork, while se 
times a dessertspoon is provided in ph 
of a teaspoon; but in all cases, the illug 
tion shows the proper way in which iti. 
held. If, as in case of some desserts, or 
raw fruits, the spoon must be used 
knife, the hand is slightly turned; it is 
held a little more upright for stirring 
in all-cases this is the right way to holé 

The knife and fork which you are 
or which have been used, must never 
upon the table, but are laid upon the plat 
eed not in use. At the conclusion of% 
course or meal the knife and fork she 
be laid side by side across the plate, § 
knife to the right, the blade turned in ang” 
the tines of the fork turned upward. ~ 

When separate plates are not provid 
for butter, place the butter on the fart 
edge of your plate. When’ salt shake 
dre not used, before beginning to eat, take 
as much salt upon your knife as you th 

ou will need and place it beside the but 

ason your f from this -supply 
avoid dipping a soiled knife into the salt” 
container. . ae 

Take bread, rolls and biscuits from the 
plate on which they are served; use the ~ 
fingers instead of a fork. Break of ~ 
pieces as you eat, buttering but a small ~ 
portion at a time. Waffles and griddle 
cakes should be taken from the servieg” 
plate with the fork that accompanies them ~ 
and are eaten with a knife and fork. Loaf” 
cake and cookies are eaten as bread ig, ~ 
but a soft layer cake sometimes requires 
afork. Breaking bread or cake into coffee 
or other beverages, is an untidy habit, but — 
breaking bread into a bowl of milk:ig ~ 
quite permissible. Crackers are 


pen. 


eaten with the soup, not in it, but may be Pa 


broken, a few at a time, into an oyster stew, 
Hard cheese may be taken from the 
serving plate with the fingers, if it hag 
been cut into pieces for serving, or a pom 
tion can be taken from the large piece and” 
conveyed to one’s plate by means of 
serving knife. It iscut with the knifea ~ 
morsel at a time, and placed upon the : 
of bread with which it is eaten. 
Soft cheese, peanut butter, jelly 
jam are placed upon bread or crackers 
just as butter is, Salad is invariably 
eaten with a fork, but lettuce leaves 
be broken or torn into small pieces, wi 
the fingers, before the dressing is appli 
The orange which is served at b 
should be cut crosswise and, like halved 
grapefruit, eaten with a spoon precisely ~ 
as though the skin were a Fe When 
eaten at table, a banana may be laid 
a plate, the skin removed and the 
eaten with a spoon: Apples and pea 
may be quartered and the skin and core 
removed from each portion as it is eate®s 
Celery and olives are taken with the fingers, 
the celery being dipped in salt as it is ea’ 
Finger-bowls are provided for the 
pose of cleansing the fingers at the 
of a meal or after eating fruit. They am 
placed on the fruit plate, for the b: | 
course, or on the dessert plate at dinnem, 
Lift the bowl from the plate and set it @ 
front of you, slightly to the right. 
use, dip the tips of the fingers into ¢ 
bowl, which should be partly filled with 
water, and wipe the 
on the napkin. . 
is also i 


moisten the extrem ] 


corner of the r pkis 
in the . finger - bor 
lightly over the li 
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Photograph, Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Cho Cho’s pockets hold the things 
you should eat, also the things you 
should not eat 


ITH a circus clown to help him, Uncle 
Sam has started out to make the 
school children of America healthy. Real- 
izing that the very children who find it 
difficult to remember their lessons, some- 
times find it easy to imitate the antics of 
the clown they see at the circus, the New 
York Academy of Medicine, cooperating 
with the Child Health Organization, de- 
cided to present lessons in hygiene to the 
children of New York city, in an enter- 
taining manner. So, Cho Cho (his name is 
derived from the initials of the Child Health 
ization) went straight from the 
circus tents to the schools and, dressed in 
oe sod fantastic garments, ringing his 
he told scientific truths to thousands 

of school children. 
From New York he was sent to Wash- 
ington, where as a part of the exhibition 
of the Department of the Interior, he again 


ke to children. In addition to hearing | 


vho Cho talk, the children have been 
Weighed and measured, the entire pro- 
cedure being part of the special exhibition 
of the division of school hygiene of the 
Bureau of Education. 

Roused. by the fact that there are 
6,000,000 underweight school children in 
the United States, and by draft figures 
Which proved that hundreds of thousands 
@f men in this country had defects which 
prevented their performing military ser- 
Vice because of lack of care in childhood, 

Department of the Interior under the 
leadership of Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
etermined to start a health campaign in 
the schools of the country. At Secretary 
Lane’s request the Child Health Organiza- 
tion appointed a member of its staff, Miss 
, to cooperate with the Bureau of 
ucation to work out a program. 

Health is no longer a matter of discipline 
and punishment; it has been made a sport. 
+ has been changed from something of 
remote, grown-up value to the thing that 

you able to win races, swim rivers 

- and leap fences. ‘To make it a sport in 
uself, weight record-cards have been dis- 
tributed to the schools of -thirty states 
Which have asked for them. On these 
‘Me children write their names, ages and 
ights, and what, according to Dr. 
as D. Woods’ tables, their weight 


i [Continued on page 100] 
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Power Washing for the Home 
Without Electricity 


AVE you thought you couldn’t get a power clothes 
H washer because there is no electricity in your house? 

Then see how Maytag—pioneer washing machine 
builder has produced a machine for the thousands of 
women just like you. 


Here is the Maytag Mylti-Motor Washer, a machine 
of the same unquestionable quality that has made the 
name Maytag nationally famous. This washer is oper- 
ated by a powerful little gasoline engine perfected in the 
Maytag laboratories which is a part of .the machine. 


With this gasoline power washer you can do your washing 
anywhere. In the kitchen or in the basement, in the yard or on 
the porch in summer. It gives you all the advantages of 
finest electric washer, no matter where you live. . 


Put the machine where it suits you best. Put in the water; 
soap and soiled clothes; give the starting wheel a flip with your foot. 
That’s all the work there is to your wash day. Any woman can do it. 


The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer handles biggest washes 
with remarkable speed. Cleanses heavy blankets or delicate pieces 
perfectly. Has the wonderful Maytag Reversible Wringer—a 
power wringer ; adjustable to three positions. Handles all wringing 
without moving the machine. You simply feed the clothes into it. 


It only costs a few cents, for gasoline, to handle a big wash. 
The machine itself is not expensive. Any woman can operate it. It 
is safe—all moving parts covered. It will last a lifetime and save 
money for you. It is the only machine on the market with a self- 
contained gasoline moter. It’s a thing you need. Why wear your- 
self out when this convenience is at hand. 


Write for a free copy of our ‘“‘ Household Washing Manual” 


and.the name of a nearby Maytag dealer, today. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 102, Newton, lowa 


Multec eHlctor UMzshor 


Built in with Gasoline Engine 


Also makers of the M. Hand Washer—Maytag Electric 
Tub ‘Washer fiesta’ thbseels Cabinet Clothes Washer. 
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The right hosiery for 


the American Family 


HE millions of people who wear Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery are the millions who make up the happy, sane, 
home-loving families of America. 

They appreciate Durable- DURHAM because they realize 
that true economy is in quality and long wear. They like the 


comfort of Durable-DURHAM, its fine appearance, and 
all its absolute dependability. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery includes styles for everyone in 
the family. Working socks and dress socks for men in all weights; 
play and school stockings for children; stockings for women in 
sheer lisle or heavier cotton, in all fashionable colors. 

Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest wear. 
Tops are wide and elastic; sizes accurately marked; feet and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 

Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery. You should be able 
to find it at any dealer's. Look for the Durable-DURHAM 
trade mark ticket attached to each pair. 
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DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


ive 





DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. ¢. 


Sales Department, 88 Leonard Street, New York 





—in afew years’ time—with little or no 
work on your part! Plant a Hill’s Dver- 
green Windbreak around your farm- 
yard and buildings this year. It wily Gouble the 

provide all-year’round weather ang S2ize fzrm. 
wind protection to your home, barn, enjo 


Plant a HILL’S Evergreen Windbreak! 
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Add $1, 000 or — seve your farm’s vals 


poultry yard, feeding lot, garden, 
orchard, etc.: save fucl—save feed— 
Save moncy and increase your gee And 
home- ao ** loo : pi ty 
e restfiu ae pnity © 
tinels will add to farm life 
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now have a beautiful Evergreen with the 


You Windbresk, H Lawn planting 

choleest of By at 

Smad tet iene ee Be ea ey res pohentaln ; thrifty, vigor- 
000.00 fur my Evergreen Wi 

Book and Farmers” Windbresk Maria oo ba 


Justice, oot pen Tow: a a" T would not © take 
that cost loos than $50 phy then 
Evergreen 


THE_D, HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
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Were the Schools To Bla : 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D, 
bie Y theories have been advangeg 


concerning the cause of the numerous 
physical defects discovered during the 
amination of recruits for the army ang: 
evs 3 and it is quite possible that om 
ern school system may be at fault, ~ 

As most of the handicaps have 
present since childhood I firmly belieyg 
that a system which forces the attendangs. 
of children at an early age, and also thy 
conditions under which the children agg 
placed while attending school, has m 
to do with physical deficiencies in later life, > 

It has been proved that the av : 
natural gain in weight of children is leg | 
during school months than during vaca. 
tion. Too many hours of close application 
are required for the different ages 
cially the younger children, and there ig 
too little pure air for those who are no} 
robust, and for those who are indoor ~ 
much of the time between school hours,” | 
Too much fatigue, mental especially, meang 
‘‘poison,”’ and poison hinders the mental 
and physical development. 

I can do no better than to quote ‘rom 
Oscar W. Hallin, a teacher of ripe experi 
ence: ‘Poets used to delight in extolli 
the care-free happiness of childhood. e 
times are changing. The prosaic business” 
age in which we live has as little respeet 
for the joys of childhood as it has for the 
beauty and sublimity of the forests. Be: ~ 
fore children have fairly ventured beyond 
the nursery threshold they are ushered 
into the mad rush and worry of a ‘stren- 
uous life.’ As a result we find them facing 
the responsibilities of adults before they 
can share the privileges of grown-up 
people. They are stunted and_ over- 
worked physically and mentally, and theres ~ 
He —- to a premature old age and — 
death 
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Cho Cho and the Children 
[Continued from page 99] 


should be. Then the contest begins, for 
it is a question of how much you gain” 
The proper gain is, up to the age of twelve, 
half a pound a month. From twelve to 
sixteen, it is one pound a month for boys 
and three-quarters of a pound for girls. 

It is Cho Cho’s part to teach the rules” 
by which you can win in the health con- 
test. He teaches them in an unforgee 7 
ably, delightful clown manner. He says © 
nothing of “mastication,” but he illus 
trates -with dramatic action the process 
of eating slowly, with its happy results of- a 
smiling satisfaction and dancing gaiety; ~ 
then follows the “swallow-it-whole and 4 
gulp-it-down” process which results i” 
clownish agony. 

As to what to eat, Cho Cho draws out ay 
of the pockets of his white satin trousers 
all the things you should and shotldn’é.” 
He then piles them into two heaps, .wi 
a carrot topping one and a cucumber tea 
other. 

“How many drink milk?” is a favorite 
question, followed by frolicking about” i 
when hands go up. But when hands cons. 
fess to drinking coffee he despairs. These 

are the basic rules that Cho Cho teaches ~ 4 

A full bath oftener than once a weeks 

Brushing the teeth at least once a day.- = 

Sleeping long hours with windows ope. — 

Drinking as much milk as possible, 
neither coffee nor tea. 

Eating vegetables or fruit every day. 

A bowel movement every morning. 
Drinking at least four glasses of water ® 

ay. 

Playing park of the day out-of-doors. 

It is hoped by the Bureau of Educatie 
that scales will be put in every school 
that weight will be entered on report 
so that parents may know the phys? 
as well as the mental status of their ¢ 
dren, and that teachers will be taught he 
to teach health rules and be even me 
which to teach them. z 
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Poetry Editor hopes that all of 
= Gelie have had a Merry Christ- 
mas and that they will have a very 
Happy New Year. She hopes that the 
holiday spirit is still with them so that 
they will be glad to see the poem sent in 
in the contest for girls o “high-school 
age. The prize poem is by Violet Hamil- 
ton of Coinpbellsburg, Ind. Here it is: 


Santa’s Cake 


I baked a cake for Santa Claus 
One Christmas Eve at tea; 
For if riding makes one hungry, 

How hungry he must be! 


I put it on the chimney shelf 
Where he would be sure to go. 
I think it does a person good 
To be remembered so. 


That night when all was fast asleep, 
Every one but me, 

I tiptoed into mama’s room— 
Oh, just as still, to see 


If he had been there yet— 

Dear me! it made my feelings ache— 
There sat a little mouse | 

Eating Santa’s cake. 


Another of Our Folks, Charles Horace 
Meiers, sends his holiday greetings in the 
following lines: 


I wish you Happy New Year— 
The happiest you have had— 

And may each year that follows 
Find you a bit more glad. 


Some of Our Folks may remember a 
poem called ‘“Velvets” by little Hilda 
Conkling, which we reprinted some months 
ago. Here is a poem by her mother, Grace 

azard Conkling. It was printed quite 
a while ago in The Century Magazine. It 
was written about the hills in the Mohawk 
Trail in the Berkshire country. The 


Poetry Editor thinks it would be a fine 


poem to memorize: 


After Sunset 


T have an understanding with the hills 
At evening, when the slanted radiance fills 
Their hollows, and the great winds let them 


And they are quiet and look down at me. 

Oh, then I see the patience in their eyes 

Out of the centuries that made them wise. 

They lend me hoarded memory, and I learn 

ay thoughts of granite and their whims of 
ern, 

And why a dream of forests must endure 

Though every tree be slain; and how the 
pure, 


' Invisible beauty has a word so brief, 


A flower can say it, or a shaken leaf, 
But few may ever snare it in a song, 
Though for the quest a life is not too long. 
nageky blue hills grow tender, when they 
The twilight close with gesture beautiful, 
shadows are their garments, and the air 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 
ir arms are strong around me; and I know 
That somehow I shall follow when they go 
To the still land beyond the evening star, 
ere everlasting hills and valleys are, 
silence may not hurt us any more, 
And terror shall be past, and grief and war. 


Jeannette Arnett Leeper, one of Our 
Folks, has sent us some verses that show 


‘what winter is beginning to feel like in the 


fountry. She calls them “Jimmy’s Argu- 
Ment.” They sound like a very good 
iment for living on a farm: 


— ++ xo =x =i3 


These snowy nights our ol’ wood fire 
Is roarin’ high and bright, 

An’ pop-corn in its cage of wire 
Is snappin’ fast and, white, 

An’ Brother Bill stomps in with wood 
An’ piles it in one spot, 

An’ says he guesses now it’s good 
Pa made him saw a lot! 

Gee, everything’s so snug and warm— 
Who wouldn’t live upon a farm? 


Pa spreads the paper crost his knees 
An’ says, ‘““Why bless my soul! 

Here’s city folks that’s nigh to freeze 
F’r lack of gas and coal.” 

An’ pa, he reads how some folks must 
Buy taters by the pound— 

Law-zee! our bin is about to bust— 
They’re rollin’ out around. 

An’ John, who’s back from oversea, 

Says, ‘“Beaucoup grub! This farm suits 

mel”’ 


An’ pa reads on how all the men 
Are goin’ off on strikes; 

An’ ma says, “‘Sakes to gracious, Ben, 
I never heard the likes!’’ . 

Then our ol’ clock out in the hall 
Begins to whirr and whine, 

An’ ma says, “‘Off to bed, you all, 
That clock is strikin’ nine.” 

Pa says, “‘That strike won’t do no 

harm— 
It struck f’r sleepin’ on this farm!” 


That wood fire sounds good, and so 
does that binful of potatoes to a Poetr 
Editor who buys potatoes by the pound! 
Perhaps it is the good, sound, sensible 
things a person can have in the country 
that have done much to make many of 
the world’s great men. 


About three centuries ago lived a pretty 
good poet—William Shakespeare, they 
called ie knew a good deal about 
a lot of things. He knew what winter is 
like and made poems about it that people 
have enjoyed and chuckled over ever 
since. If a few words were changed, this 
poem, with its touches of humor, might be 
a description of winter in one of our own 
villages today, for the same old things 
still happen. We should say “skim the 
soup” instead of “keel the pot,” and 
‘when roads are bad” instead of “when 
ways be foul’; and not many of us eat 
roasted crab apples. Joan would not be 
‘‘greasy,’”’ nowadays; she would be @ tidy. 
modern housekeeper! But the poem would 
be just as true. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit; 

To-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s 


saw, 

And birds sit. brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit; 

To-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


The next poetry contest will be for 
mothers. They may write about their 
children, if they like. Poems must not be 
more than sixteen lines long and must be 
sent to this office before February. Keep 
copies. None can be returned... Prize, $5. 
Address, The Poetry Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 

They are Free, 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 



















Soy eet, 
eyes — 
Clean—Odorlese—Non-Explosive. 


No alcohol torch needed. New, pa 
twin-mantle burner lights easily with 
one match. Greatest improvement known. . 
Sales Agents Wanted—Make $50 to $100 Weekly 
Unlimited opportunities. Build a business on 
capital, Every customer a booster, H 
letters prove lamps and lanterns highly satisf. 
Exelusive ep eirite and free sample outfit to 
ri lay. 


agen 
forts Gs Lamp Company, 201 Stes Bg Aton, Ol, USA 
PHONOGRAPH MIVER 
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Bigger crops mean more money 


Properandfrequentcultivation are necessary to the production of maximum 
crops. Planet Jr. tools enable you to get increased yields because of their 
superior design, scientific construction, They do the work quicker, easier 
and more thoroughly. Planet Jrs. are guaranteed fully and last a lifetime. 

No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator 


and Plow sows all garden seeds (in hills or drills), plows, opens furrows and covers 


work so thoroughly, quickly and easily that it pays for itself in a single season. 


No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe has hoes that are wonderful 
weed killers. The plows open furrows, cover them and hill the growing crops. 
The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow, The leaf lifters save much time 
in late work when plants are large op leaves too low for ordinary work. 
Crops are straddled till 20 inches high, then the tool works between rows. 


Planet Jr. 


72-page Catalog Shows téols doing actuat 
















Free 
- farm and garden work and descrfbes over SS 
Lous > — et Jrs. including Seeders, 






Pian 
_ Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, 
Nee Harrows, Orchard, Beet and 
¥. eS Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultiva- 


“S52 tors. Write for tt today. 


Rees 
RS S.L. ALLEN & CO.,In 
LN 4 Bex 11073 
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them, hoes and cultivates them all through the season. A hand machine that does the { 













Why pay more? For $17.25 you can get these 2 unbeatable machines, 
set up complete, ready for use, delivered, freight paid east of Rockies. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied Maries 


—let you use them 30 days—and if youion’t find them satisfactory, send 
back—we'll pay the freight charges and return your money. You 
are absolutely safe. 


50-Egg incubator—150-Chick Brooder 0", "" 


LJ wvanized iron covered, dependable hatcher with cheaply constructed machines. fronciads 

—— are not covered with cheap, thin meta! and painted, like some, to cover up poor quality 

4 - of ma . lrenciads are shipped in the natural color — you can see 

- ficttins. Made of genuine California Redwood, 
ing, 




































walis, galvanized iron covering. Large egg tray 
extra deep chick sursery, bot water heater, COPPER tanks and 
boiler, self-reguiator, Tycos thermometer, glass in door, and 
many other special advantages fully explained in free catalog. 
Write for it TODAY or order direct from this advertisement. 


> IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 11 , Racine,Wis. 






















































Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 





2 Fawn Going to Give Away 
Two More Automobiles 


Iam g to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
will me get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You would be surprised to know how 
few people actually try for the cars I give away. And how easy it is for those who do! 


$1800 in Rewards 


Mail the Coupon for Full Details SEND NO MONEY 
ry CUT OUT AND MAIL—DO IT NOW Mail me the coupon now, today. You have 
>: everything to gain and fiothing to lose. Just 


| The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. details of my plan, my Auto Book which 





Reward Man 13 J® as soon as I receive it, I'll mail you full 
gives full descriptions of both the cars, and 
me full information about the automobi a surprise that will help you to become the 


iles 
pms ee eet oe owner of one of these splendid rewards. 





. eres ‘ _ Mail the coupon—you can not know ali the 

=a » features of my plan unless you do. 

Name. COO ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee Don’t send me any money—not even & 
she postage stamp, but mail the coupon before 


“TR you forget it. 


| Ee eile Oa ag a 
Fai The Reward Man 
SSA See R.F.D.. 2. .)Box...... © Phe Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. 




















Farmers Condemn Strikes 

TRIKES and the eight-hour : 

laborers were condemaed by rd li« 
nois Agricultural Association, whish 
Chicago recently. The following 
tions were adopted: 

1, Capital has not reduced war-time 
profits to peace-time conditions. The 
strife between organized capital and op. 
ganized labor is responsible in a | 
measure for the high cost of living. “We 
declare the spirit of profiteering is incon. 
sistent with ‘tho spirit of patriotism and if — 
persisted in must lead to a national ~ 
calamity. 

2. Organized labor achieved a greag © 
good for labering classes and we want 
wage-earners to have all that is justly dug ~~ 
them. But organized labor too ofteg 
falls under the leadership of radicalism and 
makes not only unreasonable demands on 
capital but demands prejudicias to the | 
public welfare. 


Condemn Strike Methods ee. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that: 

1. We condemn the strike methods of 
righting .wrongs or duress methods of — 
securing legislation. oa 

2. We condemn the demands for shorter 
hours which reduce production and im- 
crease the cost of living, and recommend 
a basic ten-hour day for all productive ins 
dustries in order that farm labor may be ~~ 
on a par with other forms of labor. 

3. We condemn the effort to unionize” 
the police forces of cities and regard @ 
strike of the police which leaves a city ig 7 
the hands of plunder and lust to be high 
crime against civil government. en 
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Denounce Bolshevism 


4. We condemn bolshevism, sovietism, 
I. W. W. movements, and denounce ag 
traitors to this country any persons whoig 
any way advocate anything pointing 
toward revolution. 

5. We deelare it to be the sense of this 
conference that we favor a league of all 
industrial organizations for the purpose of 
determining controversies that may arise _ 
among them and for the purpose of én- 
forcing industrial peace, 

6. Finally, we call upon all law-abiding 
citizens to join in meeting the changing ~~ 
conditions of the times and in bringing oe 
our country to an economic stan Be 
of living. 

A set of good resolutions, don’t ~ 
think? It merely emphasizes what 
Farm Journal has consistently maintained, 
that farmers, who as a class are conserva- 
tive and level headed, are the balance 
wheel in the present industrial unrest, and ~ | 
in all unrest. Farmers, who above all 
others have reason to, will not strike, £ 


yo 
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National Unrest 2 
[Continued from page 7] ve 


program should be to encourage wage- 
earners to invest part of their in 
where possible, in the industries in whi 
they are employed. Especially should 
they be encouraged to own their homes. ~ 
In this way they may finally reach the 
point where they may live in part at least 
on income from investments, as is the eas® © 
with farmers. Possibly it might be better 
to allow capital to make sufficient profit” ~~ 
to enable it to take care of employees in 
old age, but such a plan would require 
some public supervision to insure that it 
is carried out in good faith, and that it 
does not degenerate into a form of charity. 
Honest toil and the saving of a part of 
proceeds of that toit should be the only 


road to competence, ‘The only idlers 
sireath done 
y from 


Liem 




















should be those who have 
their share of the world’s work, and 
their savings have the righ 
enjoy leisure. 
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we admire them for their beautifu 
plumage; 


most appealing chapters in natural history. 


Whether it be the simplest nest upon the 
ground or the dainty lichen-covered cup of 


the humming-bird hidden in a tree, it brings 
a little thrill to the finder, for he has come 











The killdee makes a little depression 
in the gravel. This is the simplest type 


upon one of nature’s most wonderful secrets. 

People have always been interested in 
birds’ nests and have conjectured how birds 
have come by their varied art. Some have 
thought that they learned to build their nests 
by imitation, but the most careful studies of 
birds point to instinct as the only teacher— 
instinct slowly developed and handed down 
to each species through the ages. Nest build- 
ing has been a long and gradual growth, the 
reason for which may be seen in the fact that 
birds have develo from reptilian ancestors 
that left their eggs to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun and decaying vegetation. 

% Ages ago there lived a strange aniiuai 
called the archzopteryx, which was inter- 
mediate between reptiles and birds. The 
fossil remains of one of these creatures was 
discovered in Bavaria in 1861. By the 
studies which have been made of the frag- 
ments, we know that it resembled birds in 
having three-fingered hands, and _ feathers 
on its long tail. But it resembled lizards in 
having teeth. This animal was really more 
like a lizard than like a bird—and probably 
in nesting habits was but little in advance of 
the reptiles. 

When birds developed beyond the cold- 
blooded reptilian stage into warm-blooded 
animals, they required a constant body 








The green heron builds in a tree, sat 
the nest is a mere platform of sticks 


we enjoy their strange, 
sweet music; but we love them for the nests 
which they build in our gardens; for the bird 
and its nest, and all the unfailing care which 
a bird lavishes upon its young, are one of the 








temperature above that of their.environment; 
it became necessary for them to keep their 
eggs, as well as their bodies, at an even 
temperature. This was best accomplished 
by the birds sitting upon the eggs, thus sup- 
plying them with the heat of their bodies. 
‘Shis gave rise to the need for nests to keap 
the eggs from rolling about, and to provide 
a comfortable place to sit. during the long, 
tedious period of incubation. 

Not all birds build nests, however. The 
brush turkeys of New Guinea still resemble 








The veery raises her nest from the 
ground and places it on a bed of leaves 


their ancestors, the reptiles, in depositing 
their eggs in the warm sand, leaving them to 
be hatched by the heat of the sun. Their 
relatives, the mound birds of Australia, lay 
their eggs in great piles of earth, leaves and 
other vegetation which they scratch together, 
and leave the eggs with only the heat of this 
decaying mass to hatch them. 

Among our American birds there are none 
which practise this reptilian habit, but every 
other stage of nest evolution can be found. 
The whippoorwill and chuck-will’s-widow 
build no nests at all, but simply deposit their 
eggs on the ground in the woods. A shallow 
depression without any lining is the next 
stage of nest-building; this is represented by 
the nests of the killdee and other plovers. 
From this point on, nests become more and 
more elaborate according to the needs of the 
young and the intelligence of the -builder. 

In general, the elaborateness of nests in- 
creases with the helplessness of the youn 
upon hatching. Birds which have precoc ial 
young, or young which are able to follow their 
parents as soon as hatched, build crude 
nests, while those which have altricial young, 
which are entirely dependent upon their 
parents for food and protection; build more 
elaborate nests. 

The ruffed grouse, whose chicks are active 
and alert as soon as they have dried, finds a 
shallow depression beneath a log or low bush; 
this she lines with leaves. 
to her needs, since the nest is not used after 
the young have hatched. 

The meadow-lark, whose young are hatched 
naked, blind and helpless, builds a close, 
warm nest of grasses in the field. She even 
roofs the nest over to complete its incon- 
spicuousness. ‘A later state in the ‘evolution 
is represented by such nests as the veery’s 
and the rail’s which are built up from the 


ground. 

Of the birds which have sought the bushes 
and trees for their nests, some build very 
crude ‘structures showing that they have 
but recently developed a nest-building ‘in- 
stinct; others build strong nests truly wonder- 
ful in warmth and compactness. 

ge mourning-dove, for example, makes 

simple platform of sticks, slightly 

PONY aad to keep the eggs from rolling out; 

likewies the herons whose pests are 80 
flimsy that the eggs are visible from below.. 
Although these nests are poor, their removal 
from the ground protects them from the cold 


It is quite suited * 
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- The Country Boy and Girl’ 


New and interesting mformation for Our Young Folks 


The Nests of Birds —sy r1sa c. ALLEN 


W E wonder at birds for their migrations; i 


















damp earth, frem rain and ‘from 
terrestrial enemies. 

In contrast to this poor architectanp i 
sider the nest of the yellow warbler. 16 
cuplike structure woven of cotton, p 
down and horsehair— warm material 
protect the young from cold. Some rds | 
even a step farther in nest architeetuy 
ding to theii v2i-built homes wha’ 
called ‘ ‘ornamentation. A E 

Humming-birds and wood pewees fa 
lichens to the outsides of their nests; woe 
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The warbler is more eckianialal he 
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nest is hollowed and of soft materials: 



























thrushes and vireos use bits of oa 
is probably a device to disguise then Hom oF 
render them less conspicuous rathi 
decorate them. 

The last stage in the development of b 
homes is the hanging nest, like that of @ 
Baltimore oriole; carefully woven of & 
horsehair and plant fibers, and conéeale 
the leafy tip of a branch. By moving ar 
from the center of the tree the oriele ava 
many enemies which otherwise would & $ 

Besides the many kinds of nests on. 3 
ground or in bushes and trees, there are a num 
ber in holes either in banks or in trees. 
kingfisher burrows about three féet inte 
sand-bank and there deposits its ; 
building a nest. Most of the ow A peut 
natural cavities, allowing the aoike weal 
at the bottom of the hole to keep i 

ace. Woodpeckers drill their own hole 
fii owls they. make no nests, ting & 
chips cut away by their chisel-like bills 
as nests. 

These birds which build no nests. in t 
holes represent a low stagé in nest evalut 
There are some, however, like the bluebi 


chickadee and nuthatch, which build < 
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formed nests in holes; these represent a 
higher stage, since they have pro 
[Continued on page 104] 
























































~The last word in nest buildin 
pendant nest of the Baltimore o 
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Westclox 


—for these dark mornings 


T takes real courage to get up when the 
room is dark; when the floor is like ice; 
when you dread that dash to the open win- 
dow—when the bed clothes hug you warm 


as toast! 


Your 


WesternClockCo.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 


Westclox undefstands: it lets you 
sleep right up to the last tick. 

That’s a good alarm clock’s most import- 
ant job—calling you on the dot. 
course, it must keep good time all day. 

All Westclox are good clocks; each one has 
that same good construction principle that 
put Big Ben where he is today. 
you can depend on a Westclox alarm. 


Then of 


You know 

















dont send.a Gent 


ble Bargain 
n’s Black Dress ;} 
a $6.00 value ; 


Style A-104 
Sizes 6 to 11 


ores leather vamo and tio. Pai Pay only $3.98 


STORES C0, Box 500, Lancaster, Pa. 





(Sey: “1 caw it in The Farm Journal” 


Greatest early and late money makers. Earlier than the earliest, 
later than the latest. Every one'a topper, great yieldéfs and 
wonderfully firm. No weak points. My catalogue fully describes 
their merits—also 40 other varieties together with Culture book- 
let, 63 years’ practical experience growing for market—all free. 


Write today. J. T. Garrison & Sons, Woodstown, N. J. 











Steel Wheels 


wen rise COST 
See. paket oe LESS 


EMPIRE =; fate. Co.ber 52, Quincy. il 


Satisfaction or money back. New crop. 
Recleaned Timothy, Bu. $5.35.  Alsike- 
Timothy, $7.85, Red Clover-Timothy, 
$9.25. Bie saving on Clovers, Farm and 
Garden Seeds. Samples and catalog free. 

Seed OCo., Grundy Center, lows 


SALESMEN WANTED taticeine i. stews ts 


spring deli ioaauee a ney ny 
Men with i sg rig. Riverside setiahag Co., Cleveland, Obie, 











|The Country Bey an 
Our Seventh Birthday 


UST seven years ago this month we 
J the Declaratio Baty. 





m of Independence f. 
irds. From that time to this more 
874,000 bird lovers have signed our B 





Pledge. That means about 300 names were 


received daily for the last 2,555 days. 

Our members have worked nobly. Thou- 
sands of bird houses, feeding stations and bird 
baths have been erected. Farms from one 
end of this country to the other have been 
made into bird sanctuaries. Bird study hag 
become a fixed feature in country schoolg 
everywhere; birds are fed and protected, and 
our enthusiasm has encouraged many weary 
bird workers and clubs. 

Now is the time to go forward. There 
must be no standing still. Let our call be: 
‘Every one a Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Member!” 


Seventh January Bird Census 


Every year more members take this census, 
and we hope this year will break all records. 
Make a list of birds seen in your district on 
any one day, from the first to the twentieth 
of January. Make out your report in thig 
style, and send it to us by February 1: 


Birds (give names of species and number 
of each seen, thus: Robins, 4; 
chickadees, 20; etc.) 

Total No. of Birds No. Species... . 


Ask the school-teacher, or some one familias 
with the birds, to act as leader. We want 
every state well represented. Get up your 
party now, and go out the first day you can. 


The Nests of Birds 
(Continued from page 103] 


recently come to a hole-nesting habit after first 
developing a nest-building instinct. 

Another great change has occurred in the 
cowbirds and the European cuckoo. Théy 


have entirely lost their nest-building in- 


stincts. ‘These birds deposit their eggs in 
smaller birds’ nests, leaving the eggs to be 
hatched and the young to be cared for by 
the unfortunate foster parents. 

Here is a good plan to use in s tadying the 
nest: 1, name of bird; 2, when the mating 
began; 3, actions — courtship; 4, when 
nest building started; 5, whether male or 


female, or both, did the building; 6, site of theg - o§ 


hest; 7, materials used; 8, when the nest was 
completed ; 9, how the birds acted during 
aon building; 10, when first egg was laid; 11, 
umber of eggs Inid; 12, color of eggs; 13, 

wae last egg was laid; 14, whether male.or 
female or both incubated the eggs; 15, actions 
during incubation; 16, when first bird was 
hatched. 

Be careful not to touch or disturb the nest. 
Send report of your nest study to The rea 
— Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Philade 
phia, Pa 











The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name -will enrolled 
and the club button and twenty-page 
—_ sént you. If a two-color fi- 

te of Membership is desired, send ten 
aa There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club, 874,319 have signed 
, this pledge. Have you? 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 


to study and protect all song and insectiv- | 











orousbirds, and do what Ican for the club. 


—— 
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"A Barrel-Stave Bob-Sled 


By D. WILLIAMSON 


ood many years ago that I built 
[ie back in the days when I was a boy—a 


- gountry boy, too. 


sd'a bob-sled, but, like most country 
pee itn have much pocket money, so I 
in’t afford to buy one. One winter day 
I went behind the barn and overhauled the 
wood-pile to see whether I could find anything 
with which to make a sled. An old empty 
cider barrel with the hoops rusted off lay 
re; the staves looked as if they might 
make pretty good runners. 
Bringing out my tools, 
Iset to work and made 
an affair like Fig. 1, two 
pairs of staves, nailed 
together at the ends to 
Li : look like a set of buggy 

i These were joined at the top by a 
ee beard. This top board ought to be 
about two feet long, and six or eight inches 
wide. I fastened the barrel staves to it with 
good-sized nails, clinched. To nail the ends 
of these two staves to the ends of the other 
two staves, as the illustration shows, I used 
three-penny nails, clinched. 

I made two little. sleds like this; then I cut 
off an eight-foot length from an old twelve- 
inch plank for the top board. I nailed five or 
six cleats (each about eighteen inches long) 
so that my chums and I could hold on when 
we went whizzing down the north-pasture 





One of the little sleds, I nailed to the rear 
end of the plank as you see in Fig. 2; the 
other, I fastened to the front end of the plank 
with a short half-inch machine bolt from an 
old broken mower. I was careful to put iron 
washers between the boards, and under the 
head of the bolt, and to oil the washers well; 
for, of course, this front sled was meant to 
turn easily on its king bolt, like the front 
axle of a wagon. 

Next, I nailed a narrow strip of board, 
about three feet long, across the forward 
part of the runners; I bored a hole in either 
end, and tied a length of plow-line through. 
This was the ‘‘steering wheel’; I sat on the 
top board, braced my feet against a cross- 
piece and held the lines. It was just like 
driving old Sherman, the carriage horse. I 
pulled the nigh or the off rein, to make the 
sled turn this way or that. Rather, it was 
more like driving Star, the half-broken colt; 
for if I pulled a trifle too much, the ‘“‘bob”’ 
’ turn square around and dump us all 
into the drifts. 

Some of my chums built a sled like this; 
but they hitched the plow-lines to the top 
board, and used them only to drag the sled 
up the hill. Their steering was done by the 
steersman bracing his heels against the long 
¢ross-piece; he shoved to right or the left, 
and so turned the steering sled in the proper 

tion. Sometimes, he lay face down, 
and gripped the‘cross-bar with his hands, but 
lis often meant skinned knuckles and torn 
mittens from the icy snow-crust, if the sled 
tilted just a little. 


When I first tried the sled, I was a little 
disappointed; she wasn't very speedy. But 
after a few trips, the staves began to get 

; up, and soon with a load of six or 
eight we fairly flew down the long hill. Best 
of all, 1 found that my machine would shoot 

the pasture hill on the barest skim of 
snow; indeed, I sometimes coasted on thick, 
smooth grass, covered with nothing but 
white frost. 


zat ty it for yourselves, rs ~ — 
barre give you the material, and a few 
hours labor will do the work. 
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Why Pearly Teeth: 





Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Leave a Film 
to Mar Them 


Millions know that teeth brushed 
daily still discolor and decay. This 
is the reason for it: 


There forms on the teeth a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth,: enters 
crevices and stays. Brushing in the 
usual way leaves much of it intact. 
It may do a ceaseless damage. And 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 


Pepsadént | 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 






acid in contact with the teeth te 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Film-coated te.th are cloudy and 
unclean. So dental science has for 
years sought a way to combat film. 
That way has now been found. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
careful tests. And leading dentists 
all over America are now urging 
its adoption. 


We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 


for home test to everyone who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 

Only lately has this method been 
made possible. Pepsin . must - be 
activated and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful totheteeth. Butscience 
has now discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. And that method 
now enables us to fight that film 
with pepsin. 

The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. The 
10-Day Tube which we supply will 
show. Get it and know what clean 
teeth mean. Cut out the coupon now. 







PAT. OFF. 









Send This Coupon 


” Then note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. In ten days you 
will know what is best. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY; 4 
Dept. 961, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to Pa 


Ten-Day Tube Free _ 
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Ca ee Te 
athens SG Be 


esclox 


—forthese dark mornings 


T takes real courage to get up when the 
room is dark; when the floor is like ice; 
when you dread that dash to the open win- 
dow—when the bed clothes hug you warm 


as toast! 


Your Westclox understands: it lets you 
sleep right up to the last tick. 

That’s a good alarm clock’s most import- 
ant job—calling you on the dot. 
course, it must keep good time all day. 

All Westclox are good clocks; each one has 
that same good construction principle that 
put Big Ben where he is today. 
you can depend on a Westclox alarm. 


WesternClockCo.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 


Then of 


You saow 
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) Dont sendia Cent 
a Bargain & = 


Black Dress j 
a $6.00 value 


‘Us your size and we 
pair of these com- 
ih, lone wear- 


Sete A-104 
Sizes 6 to 11 


ee is nts eee yc, Fy muy sng 


Zoek Fenmenreoine. | Write today for 
l E"Fabene Shots at bingnet wanes 


D STORES (0., Box 500, Lancaster, Pa 


Sey: “I caw it in The Farm Journal” 





STRAWBERRIES 


ampbells\E/arly 
and Lupton Late 


Greatest early and late money makers. Earlier than the earliest, 
later than the latest. Every one'a topper, great yieldéfs and 
wonderfully firm. No weak points, My catalogue fully describes 
their merits—also 40 other varieties together with Culture book- 
let, 63 years’ practical ex growing for market—all free. 


perience 
Write today. J. T. Garrison & Sons, Woodstown, N. J. 











Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any a oe 
Reba toe cree 


eter oes ae LESS 


EMPIRE fate. Co. fer 752, Quincy. il 


Satisfaction or money baek. New crop 

Recleaned Timothy, Bu. $5.35. ‘Alsike- 
Timothy, $7.85, hea Clover-Timothy. 
$9.25. Bie saving on Clovers, Farm and 
Garden Seeds. Samples and catalog free. 


Martz Seed Co., Grundy Center, lowa 


SALESMEN WANTED tests een tt 


H pip Pig delivery. Pond ne ng 
en with car or F se Riverside Setieing Co., Cleveland, Otte, 
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Our Seventh Birthday 


yds seven years month we 
¢J th e Declaration pe ghar seme re for 
From that time to this more than — 


874,000 bird lovers have eon our Bird 
Pledge. That means about 300 names were 
received daily for the last 2,555. days. 

Our members have worked nobly. Thou. 
sands of bird houses, feeding stations and bird 
baths have been erected. Farms from one 
end of this country to the —— — y= 
made into bird sanctuaries. 
become a fixed feature in FB ber 
everywhere; birds are fed and meoheiiad: and 
our enthusiasm has encouraged many weary 
bird workers and clubs. 

Now is the time to go forward. There 
must be no standing still. Let our call be: 
‘Every one a Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Member!”’ 





Seventh Josie Bird Census 


Every year more members take this census, 
and we hope this year will break all records, 
Make a list of birds seen in your district on 
any one day, from the first to the twentieth 
of January. Make out your report in thig 
style, and send it to us by February 1: 


Weather 

Birds (give names of species and number 
of each seen, thus; Robins, 4; 
chickadees, 20; etc.) 

Total No. of Birds No. Species. ... 

PORN So os 0a Moe ab a eins hee 


Ask the school-teacher, or some one familias 
with the birds, to act as leader. We want 
every state well represented. Get up your 
party now, and go out the first day you can. 


The Nests of Birds 
[Continued from page 108] 


recently come to a hole-nesting habit after first 
developing a nest-building instinct. 

Another great change has occurred in the 
cowbirds and the European cuckoo. They 
have entirely lost their nest-building in- 
stincts. These birds deposit their eggs in 
smaller birds’ nests, leaving the eggs to be 
hatched and the young to be cared for by 
the unfortunate foster parents. 

Here is a good plan to use in studying the 
nest: 1, name of bird; 2, when the mating 
began; 3, actions o— courtship; 4, when 
nest building started; 5, whether male or 
female, or both, did the building; 6, site of thee ~ 
hest; 7, materials used; 8, when the nest wad 
completed; 9, how the birds acted during 
nest building; 10, when first egg was laid; 11, 
number of eggs laid; 12, color of eggs; 13, 
when last egg was laid: 14, whether male or 
female or both incubated the eggs; 15, actions 
during incubation; 16, when first bird was 
hatched. 

Be careful not to touch or disturb the nest. 
Send report of your nest study to The Libe 
ae * Club, The Farm Journal,. Philadel- 
phia 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 

and the club button and twen 
—- sént you. If a two-color 
tte of Membership is desired, send ten 
aan Pog There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club, 874,319 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 
B i! 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orousbirds, and do what I can for the club. 
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Country Boy and Girl 





A Barrel-Stave Bob-Sled 


By D. WILLIAMSON 


ood many years ago that I built 
Tie’ hock Z the days when I was a boy—a 


country boy, too. é 
[ wanted a bob-sled, but, like most country 
I didn’t have much pocket money, so I 
eouldn’t afford to buy one. One winter day 
I went behind the barn and overhauled the 
wood-pile to see whether I could find anything 
with which to make a sled. An old empty 
cider barrel with the hoops rusted off lay 
there; the staves looked as if they might 
make pretty good runners. 
: Bringing out my tools, 
Iset to work and made 
au affair like Fig. 1, two 
pairs of staves, nailed 
together at the ends to 
, : look Lae a sot of buggy 

snes. These were joined at the top by a 
ot board. This top board ought to be 
about two feet long, and six or eight inches 
wide. I fastened the barrel staves to it with 
good-sized nails, clinched. To nail the ends 
of these two staves to the ends of the other 
two staves, as the illustration shows, I used 
three-penny nails, clinched. 

I made two little sleds like this; then I cut 
off an eight-foot length from an old twelve- 
inch plank for the top board. I nailed five or 
six cleats (each about eighteen inches long) 
so that my chums and I could hold on when 
we went whizzing down the north-pasture 
hill 





One of the little sleds, I nailed to the rear 
end of the plank as you see in Fig. 2; the 
other, I fastened to the front end of the plank 
with a short half-inch machine bolt from an 
old broken mower. I was careful to put iron 
washers between the boards, and under the 
head of the bolt, and to oil the washers well; 
for, of course, this front sled was meant to 
turn easily on its king bolt, like the front 
axle of a wagon. 


Next, I nailed a narrow strip of board, 
about three feet long, across the forward 
part of the runners; I bored a hole in either 
end, and tied a length of plow-line through. 
This was the ‘‘steering wheel’’; I sat on the 
top board, braced my feet against a cross- 
piece and held the lines. It was just like 
driving old Sherman, the carriage horse. I 
pulled the nigh or the off rein, to make the 

turn this way or that. Rather, it was 
more like driving Star, the half-broken colt; 
for if I pulled a trifle too much, the “bob” 
would turn square around and dump us all 
into the drifts. 


Some of my chums built a sled like this; 
but they hitched the plow-lines to the top 
|, and used them only to drag the sled 
up the hill. Their steering was done by the 
steersman bracing his heels against the long 
¢ross-piece; he shoved to right or the left, 
and so turned the steering sled in the proper 
tion. Sometimes, he lay face down, 
and gripped the ‘cross-bar with his hands, but 
is often meant skinned knuckles and torn 
mittens from the icy snow-crust, if the sled 
tilted just a little. 

When I first tried the sled, I was a little 
disappointed ; she wasn’t very speedy. But 
after a few trips, the staves began to get 
‘ up, and soon with a load of six or 
eight we fairly flew down the long hill. Best 
of all, I found that my machine would shoot 

wn the pasture hill on the barest skim of 
sow; indeed, I sometimes coasted on thick, 
smooth grass, covered with nothing but 
white frost. 


But fry it for yourselves, boys; any old 
barrel will give you the material, and a few 
hours labor will do the work. 
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Whi Pearly Teeth 





105. 


Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Leave a Film 


to Mar Them 


Millions know that teeth brushed 
daily still discolor and decay. This 
is the reason for it: 


There forms on the teeth a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth,: enters 
crevices and stays. Brushing in the 
usual way leaves much of it intact. 
It may do a ceaseless damage. And 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 


acid in contact with the teeth te 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Film-coated teeth are cloudy and 
unclean. So dental science has for 
years sought a way to combat film. 
That way has now been. found. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
careful tests. And leading dentists 
all over America are now urging 
its adoption. 


We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 


for home ‘test to everyone who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 

Only lately has this method been 
made possible. Pepsin . must - be 
activated and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful totheteeth. Butscience 
has now discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. And that method 
now enables us to fight that film 
with pepsin. 

The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. The 
10-Day Tube which we supply will 
show. Get it and know what clean 
teeth mean. Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent — 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 








Send This Coupon 


” Then note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. In ten days you 
will know what is best. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY; 
Dept. 961, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to ; 


Name 









Address... 
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All the music 
you delight to hear 


ee eer 4 


teens tnd -- 








t You Il find your 
| kind of music 


Min the Victor 
| Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book 

that we doubt if you could 
lance into its 4 

without becoming Vboabed - 

in it. Whether you own a 
Vicwola or not, this is the 
kind of book you will find 
yourself browsing through 
just for the pleasure it gives 
you. And if you are a music- 
lover, this Victor Record Catalog will increase your knowl- 
edge and appreciation of good music many fold. 


It contains its of Victor artists with biographical sketches 
and has a 


Red Seal section devoted to the greatest artists of 
all the world who make Victor Records. 

There are also and short biographies of the great com- 
a and a epee ie of hen artists, composers 


Ss addition 10 this, the Victor Recoed Catalog gi ves brief stories of 
the opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, under the title 
of each opera the different acts and scenes, and lists all the selections 
in the exact order they are sung or played in the opera. 

Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest 
of € teusicin all the world. There is a copy for you at 
any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


{Agents $50 a Week 


Something New. 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


|@we coats in one. One side a handsome raincoat, reverse side fine 
dress coat. Ideal for rough work and hard service. For business 
@ien, clerks, mechanics, farmers, teamsters, truck drivers, miners— ~ 
every man in your community is a prospect. 


Guaranteed Water-proof 


Wothing else like it. Not sold in stores, Easy sales on account 
@f twe goats for the price of one. Don’t fail to get this big, new 
ee once Right now is the season. Seersbody bags. 


Make $6°° to $152 a Day 


Don't this big opportunity. Work full time or spare time. No 
~ ete Ne mn ace aan arte nt cen aodn 


ble money mater a ne ens Cente ollars ore ae ante 
delay. Act your locality to introduce new big seller. quick 
der our offer and free ota tr cai Don’t put this off. Territory going fast. 


RAINCOAT.CO.’ 1349 Jane St. DAYTON. OHIO 
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A message from one ow girls 


Winners 


NKS to all who sent in letters i 
answer to our September call. Cashp 
were sent to George Edmond Shewell, 
lvania; Charles A. Porter, Massachusetiay” 
Alive L. Walker, Missouri; Dorothy Gage 
Baxter, Vermont; Edw. Czarnecki, and t 


wes 


Berkseth, Wisconsin; Helen Armstro: 
ginia; L. C. Henley, Indiana; Irma : 
Clair, Minnesota; Jessie Cavanes rh, § 
George Tibbans, Kansas; Susanna B 
Georgia; Nellie M. Bowen, Florida. 

Our young folks will receive the ber 
these helpful letters. 


Chubby’s Physiology 
His Chest 


These bones are ribs, 
there’re twenty-four, 

That cover up your 
chest; 

I mostly call 'em slats 
myself, 

An’ so does all the rest. 


Your thorax’s in behind your ribs, 
That holds your lungs an’ heartj” 
Your tummy’s in your ab-do-men, 
An’ not so far apart; 


The di-a-phragm’s a sort o’ fence,} 
That holds ’em all in jail, 

For fear your lungs an’ heart’d drop 
Right in your dinner-pail! 

An’ when y’ work your slats too hard 
An’ puff 'em out, an’ grin, 

They say you’re chesty, an’ too fresh, 
An’ mebbe knock ’em in! 








The Wideawakes | 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 

address, send to us, and your name willbe 
enrolled and the button and folder will be jf 
sent you free. ‘There are no dues, no | 


Membership “Certificate printed in two 7 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cent | 


PLepce: I desire to become o member ff 
The Wideawakes, and promise to pray 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to t of 
in farming, and to have a brotherly low 
for farm boys everywhere. 





If lo 
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Nats To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


HE puzzling feature 

of the above désign 
consists in discovering 
 howit may be made in 
a continuous line. Start 
at A and finish at B 
with a continuous line, 
never lifting the pencil 
: from paper, and with- 
put retracing. Let the entire family try this. 


A Pay-Day Puzzle 


sontractor’s pay-roll amounted to $177 per 
s a he had fifteen S ag 
agons, twenty car- |togr <3 
penters and thirty lab- {4 < 
‘prers. A mason Tre- 
ceived as much as & 
, “and a lab- 
; ‘and the carpenters 
sor got $60 per 
day.. What were the 
of the. masons 
laborers? 


A Trolley Puzzle 


Charlie Smallcash planned to treat his young 
lady to a trolley ride, but on account of his 
limited resources he figured on walking back. 
If the car goes at the rate of nine miles an 
hour and the couple can walk at the rate of 
three miles an hour, how far can they ride if 
they must be back in eight hours? 


Dropping the Price 


























On Monday a real estate man tried hard to 
gell me a house for which he asked $7,000. 
Tuesday he came around and said if I wanted 
the opportunity of my life I might have the 
house for $6,893. On Wednesday his price 
fell to $5,807, and yet I did not appear to be 
tempted. This morning, Thursday, his 
figure had shrunk to $5,622. : 
Now, this experience really offers an 
interesting little study in discounts, for I find 
in studying the man’s figures that there is a 
consistency in his method of reaching lower 
tations, which enables me to accurately 
ficure out what his proposition will in all 
probability be tomorrow. Can you tell? 


A Match-Stick Puzzle 


The young folks delight in puzzles and tricks 
that employ buttons, pins, string or match- 
sticks, so here is a lit- 
tle ‘‘nut’’ for the juve- 
niles, posed in their 
favorite style. . 

It will be seen that 
the sixteen matches are 
arranged to present five 
squares. Then the puz- 
i zle is to remove three 
of the sticks and replace them in other posi- 

ions 80 as to have only FOUR squares in 
View. It is a tricky little problem, but with 
8 perfectly fair solution, so stick to it until 
you have found the answer. 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


Spending and saving: Bessie goes into debt 
at the rate of $25 per year and as she spends 
per year more than-Annie, who receives 

© Same income, it is clear that Annie re- 
poy ae $25 more each year than she expends. 
r savings represent one-fifth of income, 
yearly income of each sister must be $125. 


eg triangles: The dimensions of the 
nght-angled triangles whose areas are 
=? Same number in square feet as the number 
4 Tunning feet in the three.sides, are, respec- 
?6,8, 10, and 5, 12, 13. 


Ariddle: The word HANDSOME. 


Cents and farthings: Twelve pounds, twelve 
: a sn a. bane oh written 12,128, 
» represents the number of farthings 
| Contained, in value. , 


Nest of squares: ‘There were thirty dif- 
Ghat tastes of varied sizes to be found in 
x4 large square; viz., sixteen small; 
containing four of the smallest; four con- 
nine of the smallest, and the largest 


» Containing all sixteen. 














disease should it be listed 














s that men on ”” 
the farm prefer 


ONFIDENCE in a product is not secured over 

night.. One good shirt does not make a repu- 
tation. Men on the farm for many years have known 
the worth of Reliance Brands of work shirts. 


7 


Reliance Brands of work shirts, ‘‘Milton F.Goodman,” 
“Old Faithful,’ “Black Beauty,” “Big Yank’ and 
“Honor Bright’ shirts and waists for boys, have 
proved themselves on the farm. They have 

proved to be shirts of exceptional wear- 

ing quality, made roomy enough ‘to 

permit work without-pinching under 

the arm or pulling at elbows. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Big pockets, double cloth reinforced. 
Deep double yoke gcross shoulders. 
Double and triple stitched seams. 
Great big roomy curved armholes. 
Well fitting body and sleeves. 
Form fitting sloped shoulders. 
Wide perfect fitting collar. 
Trimmed and pressed by hand. 
Cuffs wide and extra long. 
Reinforced faced sleeves. 
Reinforced front opening. 

Extra wide, roomy elbow. , 


: 3 a 
FS . ans 
: 
: Pe 
: > . 
ARRAS Hu Ray 


rey = 
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108 ae THE FARM JOURNAL 
_ There have been many | 
popular false alarms 2t~:< e 


aE] 
>» BB. ae 


President Dairymen’s 
ONTRARY to reports, § 


general are not contemplating 
liance with labor to control produg 
for any other purpose. he farz 
America are perhaps more concern 
any other class over the unreagong 
mands of labor unions. 

Farmers are neither capitg 
laborers in the usual sense of these: 
nor are they ai the present time jg, 
pathy with either of these classes” 
believe that many of the troublegg 
present are due to unfair atme 
the past, and they know that the 
demands of labor, if insisted on, 
all industry. @ 

Farmers are the only ones who higy 
struck nor thought of striking. * Alii 
they, too, are tremendously affests 
the shortage of labor, which has lef 
for the attractive wages of the city, 
they could not pay, they are % 
harder and producing more ‘than ey 
fore; and contrary to general opink 
are not getting rich at it either, it 
costs have gone up and they receiveg 
a small proportion of what the ¢ 
eventually pay. a 

Farmers reason that if it is just 
men who eat their products to 
eight-hour, or even six-hour basig # 
just for farmers to do the same, buf 

now that should they add the @ 
labor on such a basis to their produdt,§ 
people of the cities would starve, 


ana a ae So <a 


aa eR 
ae Te ye 


ee 


is wholesome 


Time was when many good 
people were affrighted by an 
eclipse of the sun. They thought 
it meant the end of the world! 
Of course, we all know dif- 
ferently now. 


Coffee has been in use for ten 
centuries. And it has never 
been eclipsed in popular favor. 
But even as the sun, coffee has 
been subject to many false 
alarms. 


a 


moderation. They find it 
soothing, comforting, sustain- 
ing, nourishing—and healthful. 


The growing, roasting and 
marketing of coffee is one of 
the world’s greatest industries. 
From Brazil alone we import 
between 800,000,000 ard 900,- 
000,000 pounds a year. 


Good Roads, Good F 


{Continued from page 16] 7 : 


Naturally, there has arisen | delicately adjusted relations which 

a species of commercial prod- | 1» ay ra yg comm? are equally dept 
. : ent in the community upon road 

ucts which attemptstotradeon | tions. It is ananaeey re mental 


intangible things if one is to 


Just as nervous people start 
at a sudden sound, there are 
some similarly affected who be- 


the popularity of coffee. They 
strive to fill the world with 
false alarms. 


breadth of view to understand tea 


fluence which makes for the final 


country life. 
Bad roads are often a handicap 
intercourse. Under the worst ? 
ditions all travel may be complet 
pended. It is not difficult to ste 
conditions, but what is more diffieulta 
comprehend the general improved: 
atmosphere which adequately imp 
road conditions cause in rural comm 
Along improved roads there is & ¥% 
tendency for farmers to improve 
appearance of their homes and ther 
buildings. In fact, the presence of gm 
roads seems many times to stim ! 
self-respect into practical expression, 7 
is no wonder that a bog of well-nigt 
passable mud before one’s door 
react unfavorably upon the entire 


lieve that coffee isn’t good for 
them. 


Millions of healthy, strong, 
normal people drink coffee in 


Coffee needs no apologist. It 
is Nature’s gift. Simply be 
sure that you drink good, pure 
coffee, 


SIGNIFICANT—Doctor Valentine Nalpasse, of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris, says:—‘‘Coffee vital- 
izes the muscles, animates the circulation, facilitates 
digestion and makes intellectual work more easy.” 


COFFEE 
' Qut Favorite. Drink ie 


SEEMED | 5 GOOD. $y | sured ith on Soom 


saved twenty per — “i nate of 
American Woman .)1 Yr. and lime-sulphur for 1919 sprayimig 
ae ay Bog ( = OurPrice { getting together and ‘buying in one 
4 ¥ is order. Growers’ associations #2 
Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. $1.00 Wenatchee, Rock Island, Sunnyald 
Household, (monthly). 1 Yr. for all fiv Cashmere, West Wenatchee and dame 
arm & Firesi ” © | pooled their spray requirements,'# 
F panectgenage germinal 52 result was the biggest single ore 
A Dollar Bill willdo—We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


placed in this noted fruit valley. + 
WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS 


Orchardists throughout the - 
25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Copyright 1920 by Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee of the United States 


i 
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States ‘can a sprays | 
operatively. ‘The necessity of usimg sp 
and the cost of them, have alike mem 
in recent years, and what was forme 
small matter 


Seems pacman tt. GIVEN | many fru-groving ctions pom 


GENT preparo. GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 510, CHICAGO 
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First aid for broken chains 


lapel repairs for chains are 
very necessary; the usual plan is to 
have on hand a supply of split links of 
various sizes, like the one shown at A. 
These links, placed between the broken 
ends of a chain, then hammered together, 
hold a considerable stress, but not as much 
as a welded link. If you have a forge in 
the shop, braze the split links at B, after 
the ends have been well hammered to- 
gether. A link thus treated will be found 
my if‘not quite as strong as a welded 


If you can not find a split link of the 
size, lap the two ends of the chain, 
Gand D. Put a small bolt, E, through, 
with a washer on either side of the chain. 
Screw the nuts tight. 
neg 4 quick and strong repairs may be 
made by providing several flat straps, as 
shown at G; also, have some and 
very short bolts, with “hex” heads and 
nits, as shown at H. When achain breaks, 
apply two of the straps on end links, F, 
put in and screw home a couple of the 
Its, and the chain is ready for use, 
Another way to make this type of chain 
repair is to use rivets instead of bolts for 
fastening the straps to the chain. A rivet 
is shown in place at I. A rivet makes a 
r-looking piece of work than the bolts. 
_ Arivet may be substituted for the bolt in 
mending the trace-chain C, D, but it will 
Regen to procure some washers 
which will fit the rivets snugly. And it 
will probably be found desirable to use 
_ two washers instead of one on each side 
. of the trace-chain, in order to stiffen the 
surface enough to permit the proper head- 
~~ of the rivet. 
en bolts are used, as at E or H, be 
sure that the bolt is cut off close to the 
surface of the nut. Do not leave a portion 
sticking up to damage hands, horses or 
appliances. 


Farm Shop Saves Money 


A small farm shop, equipped to handle 
simple repairs, will soon pay for itself. 
greater part of many winter days can 

be spent in putting the farm implements 
ito good condition. It doesn’t require 
much shop equinment to make welds and 
bend rods. A forge, anvil, tongs and 
er will do it. With these tools as a 

start, others can be made. Old machinery 
ready for the junk heap can be rescued 
and handy tools made from its steel. 
Chisels of all shapes and sizes, S-wrenches 
the like, can be shaped from the old 
steel and tempered to suit the use to which 
are to put. Tongs of any size 

and shape may be made from the wrought 
iron parts. Add to the aguiesens @ press 
, and many visits to the village black- 
smith will be forestalled. The best thing 
about having a shop is that the more it is 
the more proficient the operator 

will become. Results at first may be 
4lisappointing, but the new smithy can 
m develop a proficiency in handling 
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IGHT now, with spring plowing still several 
weeks away, make up your mind that this year 
you are going to make more money out of farming. Give this 
silage proposition the consideration it deserves. Get all the facts 


before you and you will surely see that every year you “get along” without 
a silo, you rob yourself of profits that are within your easy grasp ! 


A Postcard Request Brings You The 
Valuable CHAMPION SILO Catalog 


Champion staves; impregnated with creosote oil by the heat-and-pressure 
method, are planted in from two to four feet of solid concrete. The cables of 
the interlocking anchoring system are connected to steel rods which are embedded 
in the concrete foundation, ‘These cables have adjustment at top of concrete 
and run to the top of the silo where they encircle to channel steel hoops, one of 
which is inside of the staves, the other on the outside. This makes one solid 

unit of the entire silo and guarantees you a silo that is practically 

indestructible. 

This book tells the whole story of Champion construction 
and explains in simple, every-day language exactly why silage 
means better profits for you, year after year. Write today. 
No obligation. Mail the Postcard. Address either 


The E. W. Ross Co. 
Box 269, Springfield, Ohio 
or the 


Western Silo Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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START the New Year right by resolving that you will not 
unnecessarily annoy others by coughing. S-B Cough Drops 
relieve that annoying coughing. Take homeia fresh supply 
the next time you_are in towns. Pure. No drugs. Just 
enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach, ~ —~ oe 





Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 
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Where Upkeep Counts Most 


Twelve million miles of wire, 
<onnecting cities, villages, 
farms; running under busy 
etreets and across_ trackless 
prairies; these are the Bell 
Telephone’s avenues of speech. 


These twelve million miles 
of wire, throughout every foot 
ef their length, must be kept 
electrically capable. 


A few drops of water within 
a cable may cut off a thousand 
subscribers. A line snapped 
by storm may isolate a district. 
A wet leaf touching a wire may 
stop service. In most kinds of 
work the lessening of efficiency 


means merely the lessening 
of service; but with the tele- 
phone, mechanical and 
electrical conditions must be 
practically perfect to insure 
operation. 


The most delicate electrical 
currents in use are those of 
the telephone, and inspection 
must be ceaseless that the 
lines may be kept in constant 
readiness. 

These conditions and costs 
must be met to provide this 
high standard of service 


needed and demanded by the 
American people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Cooking Dried Vegetabl 
[Continued from page 38] * 


until brown. Put part of cornn 
baking dish, add meat and vegetables: 
a layer of cornmeal on top. Bake fm 
one and one-half to two hours. ‘- 


Vegetable Meals or Flours 
The housewife will find it convenient 


or flours made by grinding the dried prak” 
ucts through a hand grist-mill. §ya 
meals, with no soaking or other pre 
tion previous to cooking, are execlanll 
cream soups. All products must be ¢ 
until brittle before attempting to g 
them. 

Celery salt: Prepare celery meal or 
by grinding thoroughly-dried leaves 
stems to the desired grade of finen 
Place meal or salt in a large salt-shaker@ 
paper carton in order that it may be 
venient for seasoning purposes. 

Onion meal or salt: Use onion meal 
salt, made by grinding thoroughly. 
onions very fine, to replace onion juice 
slices of fresh onions for seasoning. 

Cream of onion soup: To two cu 
boiling water add one tablespoonful. 


salt. Cook for thirty minutes. Co 
with a thin white sauce made from: 
tablespoonful of butter, one tabl 


Pea meal: Use pea meal or flour, m 
by grinding dried, green peas through 
hand grist-mill, for cream of pea soup. Ing 
three cupfuls of boiling water, grad 
stir one-half cupful of meal. Add th 
fourths of a teaspoonful .of salt, one 
teaspoonful of onion salt and a dash 
pepper. Continue cooking for thi 
minutes and combine with a thin, white 
sauce made from two tablespoonfuls 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour 
three eupfuls of milk. Serve hot. 


ee meal as a thickening for 
inds of soups and stews. If desired,’ 
may be cooked, seasoned and served 
mashed potatoes. kg 

Potato meal, or flour: Make potate 
flour, or meal, by grinding thoroug 
cooked, riced, dried potatoes through” 
hand grist-mill. To prepare the tubers 
drying, wash them thoroughly, cook unt 
tender, 1, rice and place on tray 
racks. until brittle, ind immediate 
and store in cartons until needed for us 
Meal or flour made in this way is well 
adapted for soups, or it may be used a8 
substitute oh esees meals in am 
ranging as high as fifty per cent. 
sted: it is a satisfactory oe ee 
other grades of potato flour. 

Potato scrapple: Into three cupfuls 
boiling water stir slowly one-half cup of 
- potato meal and one-half cupful of corm 

meal; continue cooking until the mi 


Add one teaspoonful of salt and one cui 
of chopped meat, pour into a greased 


use many kinds of dried Vegetable mes 


onion meal and one-half teaspoonful 3 


of flour and two cupfuls of milk. Serve” 


Thickening for soups and stews: Use a 


ture thickens—from five to ten minutes. — 


Peedsrosergss 


Paint Without Oil|Rider Agents 
|) "Down the Covtof Paint Seventy: | Sreesamreramane 
. * Five Per Cent. 


or pan, and let cool. When cold and 

cut in slices. Fry in hot fat and 

gg em yy kin: meal 
n pie from pumpkin meal, of 

flour: Meal or flour made from grinding 





4, Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 
&prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
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ied pumpkin through a hand 

; fe igual guited for making pies. 
Combine one-half cupful of meal, three- 
fi cupful of brown sugar, two eggs 

ten), one eupful of milk, one-fourth 
pful of thin cream, one-half teaspoonful 
‘of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon and 
ene-half teaspoonful of ginger in the order 
ed. Turn the mixture into a pie-plate 
fed with pastry. Bake until firm and 
until the crust is brown. 

Corn fritters: To one cupful- of sweet- 
corn meal, one and one-fourth cupfuls of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
#ablespoonful of sugar, and one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, thoroughly mixed, add 
fhree-fourths cupful of milk and one egg, 
Beaten. Drop by spoonfuls into deep fat; 

and drain on brown paper. 

Pie filling from sweet-potato meal: 

4-potato meal, or flour made from 
sliced, dried tubers, makes an excellent 
pie filling. Combine one and one-half 
eupfuls of meal, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half cupful of sugar, two tea- 

nfuls of cinnamon, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg, two eggs and one and one- 
half cupfuls of milk in the order named and 
furn into pie-tin lined with unbaked crust. 
Bake until firm in a moderate oven. 

Cream of tomato soup from tomato 
meal: Dried, ripe tomatoes ground into 
a meal or flour are well adapted for cream 
goup, since all parts of the fruits are 
used and the work of making tomato pulp 
isavoided. To two cupfuls of boiling water 
add two teaspoonfuls of tomato meal, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of onion salt, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of soda and~one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Continue cooking for thirty minutes and 
combine with a thin, white sauce made 
from one tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful of flour and three cupfuls of 
milk just before serving. 


Three General Methods 
of Cooking Dried Vegetables 


Three methods of cooking dried vegetables, 
soaking, with soda, and with steam pres- 
sure, have been found satisfactory. Cooked 
in either of the three ways until tender, 
the dried products should be found adapted 
to practically all the uses of green produce. 
That is, they may be served creamed, 
but , With bacon fat, or in various 
combinations with other dried or fresh 
vegetables. Caution should be taken that 
dried products are not cooked too long, lest 
theybecome tough. Theyshould beremoved 
from the fire as soon as they are tender. 
The soaking method consists in placing 
the dried product in approximately three 
fimes its bulk of cold water for from 
six to ten hours before cooking in the 
game water. Soaked vegetables require 
=? slightly more couking than fresh ones 
and are often quite as palatable. 
In the soda method of cooking, soaking 
of the dried product is usually omitted, 
or four parts boiling water being 
poured over one part product to which a 
pinch of soda has been added. Draining 
and rinsing usually follow cooking, after 
which the dried cookéd vegetable is 
Seasoned and served as usual. The use 
Soda is especially desirable in cooking 
dried beans or similar produets and soda 
fs often used in connection with soaking. 
The steam-pressure method requires 
the use of a pressure cooker in which the 
product, with no soaking, is started to 
00k in two and one-half or three times its 
t of cold water. The cooker con- 
g the vegetable is closed and: the 
Pressure raised to the desired degree and 
Maintained until the product is tender. 
Z to high temperature, due to pressure 
e the closed container, the time of 
0 is somewhat less than that re- 
@iired by either the soaking or the soda 
method. Moreover, pressure-cooked veg- 
usually more palatable. Cost 
& pres amily size, suitable 
tables, ranges between $15 and $20. 
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productive farm buildings. Theis 

warm, dry walls—due to the twe 
or more dead air spaces in each unit of 
the wall—afford perfect ventilation and 
materially reduce the amount of winter 
feed consumed by live stock. They are 
always cool in summer ; they are rat and 
vermin proof ; they never require repairs 
and paint; and they offer a fire pretec- 
tion which the farmer seriously needs, 


The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Hollow Tile farm buildings cost no more 
than well-built frame farm buildings. 
Their permanence and -their freedom 
from the expense of upkeep, coupled with 
the many other economical advantages, 
make them highly profitable farm build- 
ing investments. 

If there are no Hollow Tile farm. build- 
ings in your community, be the first 
farmer to profit by them. Write for the 
book, “Hollow Tile Farm Buildings,” 
containing illustrations made from actual 
photographs. 


HH reve TILE farm buildings are 


And when you build of Hollow Tile be sure that your local lumber 
or building material dealer furnishes ‘‘MASTERTILE.” Hollow Tile 
so trade-marked, is the product of a member plant and indicates 
material manufactured in accordance with Association standards. 
It is your protection ; insist on getting it. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATIO 


~ Representing America’s Leading Manufacturers ~ 


/ 
By this trade mark MASJER[ILE you shall know it 


Ml WEST WASHMINOTON BTREBT, CHICAOO, ILLINOIG 








SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 


Fr 


Destroy the fungi and wo 
and thus be sure of large yields 


perfect fruit. 


Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by suc- 

wers, rite for our 
mone: obvi catalog, which also 
ntains a full treatise on spraying 
it and Vegetable crops, 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER O0O., 


Box 715, 


Quincy, OL 


Ditches 
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HANDY 
WAGON 


carry any 


y EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 352, Quincy, lh 


_ eteel_ wheels, wide tires, make 

and easier, 'e fure 

Ieee ar acs Pt seta rit any axle, to 
sent free. 








could plish y 
ing his methods by mail, had 
ven up his exhibition work to 

| — 


secrets 
by mail-instruction. 
studied Beery’s Course in his 
spare time and in a few months 
was able to i ; 


results with gre colts and horses 
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shyi A piece of paper blowi 

cond minal set the horse — owner 

thought a great deal of the animal, but couldn't 
take chances on the shying habit. 
A friend of his for ne i I had 
done some work put this man in 
touch with me and in a few hours 
I had the horse completely cured 
of the habit— for which job I 
received $50, 


Curing Bad Habits 


You can see from this that my 
work consists not only in breaking 
colts and “gentling” vicious horses, 
but in curing the various bad 
habits a horse ws map ona as 
shying, balking, fear of automo- 
ides tee pulling at hitching 


Horse-Meat for Human For 


T° open up the channels of trade 
some of the inferior horses in this coun: 
try that do not pay for their keep, and¢ 
increase the meat supply in some of % 
larger cities in the United States @ 
abroad where horse-meat is | 
human food, the United States~ Denss 
ment of Agriculture is authorized by Gog 
gress to inspect horse-meat and horse-z 
products. The amendment to the reguls 
tions governing meat inspection by ti 
Department was recently passed by Gguy 
gress with an appropriation of $100,000) 
carry on the work during the fiscal yeu: 
ending June 30, 1920. be) 
While it is expected that as a result @ 
this amendment inferior horses throughous” 
wes eo | will be a for hu am 
, It will open a market cqpeaalls r 
many small wild horses on western 
range. a 
Every establishment in which horses amps 
slaughtered for the preparation of food) 
products for transportation or sale in i 
terstate or foreign commerce must he) 
federally inspected under the new regulas’ 
tions. All horse-meat for~export tradg) 
must be inspected. The slaughter @ 
horses and the preparation and handling) 
of horse-meat must be conducted i 
establishments separated from those if, 
which other ani 
All horse-meat or horse-meat prod 
must be conspicuously labeled or brang 
“‘horse-meat”’ or “horse-meat product,” and 
must bear the statement, “U. 8. Inspected) 
and Passed by the U. 8. vartment of 


sare killed and hand * 


with bad 


Other Successes 


"s work showed me a way to make 
some nice money and I determined to take Prof. 


Agriculture.” The regulations list @) 
number of horse diseases which, if fount 
in any animal slaughtered, will cause ité 
be condemned as food. 

One of the most important reasons f 
the new regulations is that many foreigay 
governments will not import horse-meaj) 
from the United States unless it is fede 
inspected. “gg 

The number of horses used for meng 
will depend on the extent to which he 
are marketed for that purpose and li 
wise on the demand for the product. 





the horse as well as himself to 
accomplish anything—and then the colt was 
usually spoiled or hurt im some way or other. 
Beery’s Course in horse- ut before But, when you apply Beery’s principles, there is 
ing so I made further inquiries. arewhat no hard, long work or injury to the colt, 
"s students said. J'il let them tell 
of their success in their own words, 

-S.L. Amant — “Just to test Beery’s 
bought the worst » kicking, 
could id Psd $05.0 kere 

only a according 
system I sold him for $135.00, 


& 


pre 


‘ 
1 


ef 
it 


not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of good, particularly at this day when 
vache oA have placed a premium on horses, 


Wonderful Book Free 
ith, Fi io, writes I have been requested to state that Prof. 
tesa ged al ot will send his remarkable booklet, “How 
balker intoa horse worth  %0 Break and T: 
reveals some startling information on horse-train- 
ing. I have heard men who considered themselves 
expert horsemen say that the booklet was a revela- 
. : : tion to them. is no use in my going 
rein Riper into details om the booklet whee you.can get it 
free for the asking. 

How I Work Just drop a Tine to Prof. Jese Beery, Dept, 221, 
big source of my income isin buying up  PEzsat Hil. Oo, and th booklet wil be sat fe by 


| Help Wanted 
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Is There Any Competition 
in the Stock-Yards ? 


My farm is a few hours’ ride from Kans 
City. Occasionally I ship a caroad @ 
hogs to that market. Deunslianie I) 
along to see that everything goes Z 
My experience on such occasions has been ~ 
that early in the day, after the hogs : 
turned into the pens, i get a bid for 

lf I-hold out, chinking that with all the 
buyers that are in the I may be able 
to get a better price, the commission maa 
to whom they are assigned finally comes 
to me and advises me to sell, for no one 
ever gets but the one bid at these 

I have never yet seen any evidence 

petition amongst these buyers, C. F. L,. 


To Drill Holes through Brick 


In laying steam, 
electrical conduit, it is often necessary-@ 
drill holes through brick walls, and : 
persons are at a loss to know what kind of - 
tool to use. An excellent tool for this put 
pose is made of a piece of water-pipe pe 
saw-teeth filed in the end with a tri = 
saw-file; this end is then slightl 
on the horn of an anvil (see below E 

In use, this drill is struck witha hammeét 
and revolved slightly after each blow, 15 ~ 
moving the drill from the hole occasion a 
to free it of the chins. sexe the core. 15” 
will cut a nice clean through a brick” 
wall in a surprisingly short time. Wace 
the teeth become dull they can be sharpene@_ 
with a saw-file. i 
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1920 Censusof Agriculture 


; uary 2, 1920, 90,000 men and 
j on will start out to gather in- 
semation for the fourteenth census. 


ever have greater preparations been 


e honest, accurate and com- 
te sees: In addition to a detailed 
ptt in regard to the number, compo- 
gition and characteristics of the population, 
the results are to cover facts as.to agri- 
gilture, which are second only in impor- 
to those concerning the people of the 

i tates. 

Pe tine of the coming of the enumer- 
impressed upon the farmers the im- 
ce of keeping an accurate record of 

aii his farm operations, sales, etc., for the 

edendar year 1919. Thus, they are ready 
for the enumerators. Each farm schedule 

@atains spaces for the data required in 

yogard to each farm. These items include 

fhe name, color, sex, and country of birth, 
ef the occupant of each farm; tenure; 
of farm; acreage of woodland; 

yalue of farm and improvements; the en- 
gumbrance; value of farm implements; 
number of live stock on the farms, ranges 
and elsewhere; the acreage of crops, the 
tities of crops and other farm prod- 

ucts for the year ending December 31, 1919. 

It is stated. by William Lane Austin, of 


JANUARY, 1920 


Wm. L. Austin, Census Director 


the Federal Census Bureau, that about 
45,000 enumerators will be employed in 
the 1920 canvass of more than 7,000,000 
farms in the United States. Mr. Austin 


113 


is an expert statistician and economist, an 
authority on farm conditions. Upon his 
shoulders devolves the direct. supervision 
of the 1920: census of agriculture. He 
was born and reared on a big Mississippi 
plantation, and studied in several unix 
versities. His experience in agricultural} 
census covers over twenty years. He wag 
connected with the agricultural census of 
1900 and 1910 arfd was chief clerk of the 
Bureau of the Census for four years. He 
is now in charge of all the agricultura} 
work of the Fourteenth Census of 1920. 

There are census supervisors in each 
congressional and large city district ta 
whom the enumerators (upon the come 
pletion of the canvass) send the filled-out 
farm schedules. These are duly examined 
by the respective supervisors to ascertain 
whether the district has been properly 
covered and whether all the requisite ing 
formation has been obtained. ter any 
necessary corrections have been made the 
schedules go to the Census Bureau at 
Washington for tabulation. This means 
the transfer of the facts on the schedules 
to cards, the grouping of the cards undes 
appropriate heads, and tabulating the 
various items. 

Mr. Austin believes that the census of 
1920 will show an increase of 1,000,000 
farms since 1910, J. A. Stewart. 
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WATERPROOF 
STEELS comes te pute 


longer, lighter, easier and 

ay tap bi shoe bills, Elim- 
00 a 

bles. "Frovest Cae Shermer 

tiem, Corns, Bunions. Keep feet 

warm and dry snow, Fain, 

gud and slush. wever 

ebange shape; ‘ort ‘ 

eble always. FREE ~~ 

Book Tells All. 5 aaa 

Toda 


Write Today. ~ 
1. M, RUTHSTEIN, V-Pres. Steel Sole Shoe Co., 





ABSOLUTELY! [ 
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Course For 2 


A complete course covering Wireless and Radio 
gent you in 6 well pringed booklets. Make your 
own Dynamos, Batteries, Motors, Telegraph, Tele- 
h hy Cals, Aa ngs Reveteee, piasereted: 
y @ a 0 y cents. 

A. B. LA MOTTE, 849 E. 4rd St. Chicago, lll. 














for selling 15 sets of Colored Pos 
at 10c. a set. Rifle first class in 
When sold 


our $1.50 and w 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 249 Mill St., 





100 A., $3300; with Pr. Horses, 


8 Cows and Bull, tools and implements, hay, fodder, im 
cluded for quick sale, easy terms. Convenient R. R. towm, 
high school, 6 churches, creamery, markets, 50 acres 
16-cow pasture, wood, fruit, 9-room_house, large | 

, corn, try, nos Sevess. Details this un 
Pangain page Strout’s Fall Catalog, 100 pages Farm 
Bargains 23 States; copy free. 
STROUT PARM AGENCY, 150 FB Nassau St., New Yor? 


SWEET CLOVER 62 


oney Making Crop. Big Money for ‘e 

Builds up land rapidly and produces heavy money making 

crops while doing it. Excellent pasture and hay. L 
hite Blossom unh 

L 





to start. Grows in all soils, 
Our searified, highly germinating tested Seed is the best 
Write today for big Seed Guide and FREE Samples. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 9099 Chicago, IL 








My Big New Book » 
of Stump Pullers — 


/QUICKER-CHEAPER-EASIER! 


ji Send the coupon below and I will mail my big, new Stump Puller Book 





FREE and POSTPAID. Describes the Kirstin ONE Stump Pullers in 
detail. Tells why they weigh less—cost less—yet have greater speed, power, 
strength and last longer! ONE MAN alone pulls stubborn stumps—Quick, ff 
Cheap, Easy! Soon pay their cost in labor saved, BIGGER CROPS, increased , 
land value—and go on making money for years. Get the book todayl 


50 fe bleh abd 
® ca e I 
irstin jw Stump Puller| 
| 


Has wonderful, new leverage principle. A few pounds pull or push on handle 
exerts tons on stumps! Pulls big, little, green, rotten, low-cut, tap-rooted stumps—trees 
hedges or brush. Pulls stubborn stumps in a few minutes at lo horses or extra Hf 
ip needed! No digging, chopping or other expense! Several speeds. Low loosens | 
"em—high rips oun ouh Gruso) phe ig ban bn med pg nn 2 = ARR 
machine saver, ler made throughout of high- ’ steel. Ff 
oe if gh-grade, toug' No Hired Help Needed 


Three-year guarantee agains: w or no flaw. 
SEND NO Ht One ManDoes Everything 


‘ Try it 30 Days FREE WSonevil Solenger nent ber dais 


All f ask is vilege of sending the Kirstin for you to ff Ili 
TRY REE on gouremm stumps, Give it EVERY ome. 1 One Man Resky 
test. tin solves your iem. It is 


man alone hai perates and 

for ‘scomp-palling problems 
or 
you can get. Write ‘or bool! 
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/ KIRSTIN, Gen. Mgr. 
if A.3. KIRSTIN COMP 
7 1955 Lud St., Escenaba, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Kirstin—Without 


on my part, pleese send me 
f Kirstin Stump 
Shocial Agents’ Proposition. 


= Today 
= Book describes Kirstin One Man 
= Clutch, Kirstin One Man Drum 
Get My Book Model and Kirstin Horse Power Model. + Also Special 
FREE! (ico poi carestiacand seh” Wats for te. 
™ FREE Book today. ‘Address 


‘bamst™ A, J, KIRSTIN COMPANY 7, 


1955 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. | i 
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Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Harp, ’Cello, Trom- 
bone, Flute, Clarinet, Piccolo, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Har- 
mony and Composition, Viola, Saxo- 
phone, Ukelele, Sight Singing. 


No longer need the ability to play be shut out of your life. 
Just mail coupon or postal today for our new Free Book. Let 
wl tell you how you can easily, quickly, thoroughly learn to 

lay your favorite musical instrument by note in your own 


without a teacher, by our New 
op Home Study Method WITHOUT Testi hii 

G A CENT FOR LESSONS! Different, estimonia 

camer than private teacher way—no tiresome, ne ee eee 
dry exercises—no inconvenience, no trick music, my violin. Your lessons pb 
no “‘numbers,’’ yet simple, wonderful, amaz- Hacopin, N.. a Freeland, 
ingly easy for even a mere child. “When I started with you 


FREE LESSONS oat ae 


ay! have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LOCALITY AT 
A. 
postage and sheet music, which is small. 
a gy Is. Get al the poco 
Beak jure ZING FREE OF FFER and fascinating — 


just issued. ALL FREE! Write postal 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School 


SSeSSS5S5S0Ge8 

Ty f Music Bla g S. School of Music, 
Sour eter of 571 Brunswick Bidg., New York. 
Please send me your free book, * “Music Les- 
— >. Mail,” explaining how I can learn to 


I would like to learn how to play the 
yf ) a instrument 























Cold? Who cares? 
Not you if you wear 
High Rocks. No cold 
gets in. No warmth 
gets out. That’s be- 
cause it’s lined with 
fleece—warm and 
soft. And my how 
it wears ! 

Look for the High Rock label 


on the front. At your dealers 
in twe piece or union suits, 





Land Boom Is S l 


By F. L. CLARK, low 


Tike following is a news 6 tal 
aily 2 land sales column of al Deg 
paper: Ba 

bar Ar Iowa, Sept. 10—B 
few of the farms which have chai 
wns NY dome sold eigh a 

" es sold eighty acres on 
from town, well improved, tor $4 0 an 

“W. H. and W. B. Thompson sold 
acres, four miles from town, fair 
ments, to George Coughenor for 
acre. 

“Mr. Choate sold 200 acres teal 
from town to Myers Brothers for $34 
acre, fair improvements. 5 

“M, G. Atwood sold 120 acres t 
miles from town, fair improve 
$380 an acre.’ 

Data gathered by O. G. Lloyd of 
farm management department of ] 
State College shows that in the |} 
months farm lands in seventy of Ig 
ninety-nine counties have advanesd| 
price about sixty per cent. The statemm 
is founded on reports of many hund 
farm-sale prices gathered in those g 
counties. = 

Mr. Lloyd says that conserva 
bankers and farmers generally oC 
Ee ao was tog neat for an advay 
0! ps twenty-five per cent. * 
eatimate, ”” he says, “‘is based on the a¢ 
earning power of the land. That 
difference between the gross value ¢ 
farm product and the cost of produ 
when capitalized at the mortgage r 
interest, was — to about 
oe cent of the former market price ¢ ft 
and. But instead of land rising @ 
twenty-five per cent in price, it has ju 
sixty per cent.” 

With the great advance in land, 
rates are rising in proportion, and ae 
land will produce no more next year 


ably than it did this, and if prices shoul 


drop it will yield less income. 

“How is the situation going to, 
out?” is a question that one hears fam 
discuss wherever they get together. 
Iowa paper puts the proposition this 


: 


and answers it with a question, which® 


about the only way any one is pre 
to answer at present: 


“Last week a young man told us he wi 


ra 
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looking for a farm to rent, as the a 4 


was on was. to be sold. He look 
several; rent was from $10 to $12 an 


from $1,600 to $1,920 for a quarter #2 


tion. He told us he couldn’t pay it a 
have a reasonable certainty of comin 
“Farms are selling from $200 to $2 
acre. That means to get six per ce 
turn, the buyer must get from $12 to$ 
acre. Can he doit? Can the renter pays 
“The partner of our Joe, 
tends to buy. He has lit oeapital ti 


with. Can he pay $200 or $250 an ft 


and ever get his farm paid for? 
~ “We don’t know the answer to 


questions. But we do know that they D ) 


important questions for future 

and renters of our state.” . 
As long ago as 1910 Iowa farmers ¥ 

leaving the state because land was 4 

high.” At that time—lowa farms) 

bringing, at the best, from $125 to $ 

an acre. Today land is for 


$300, $400 and there are cases 500. a : 


$600 land. The price that ten or & 

years ago was considered ‘‘too | 

moet lowwe then tha bottom» onl t 
To show the kind of s a 

following two instances are. 

bought back» farm for $300 an, 
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Your Fire Insurance Policy 
Should Be Accurate 


By M. L. HAYWARD 





























an up-to-date set of farm buildings on 

the north side of what was known as the 
Pike road was visited by a fire insurance 
agent, who finally persuaded Brown to 
msure. Entirely through the mistake of 
the agent, however, the buildings were 
described as situated on the south side 
of the road. 

A few months later a fire wiped the 
buildings off the map. There was no 
question about the loss being an honest 
ene, and Brown had paid his premium 
and lived up to all the requirements of 
the policy, but the question then was 
whether the mistake of the agent in de- 
, seribing the location of the property was 
sufficient to render the policy void and 
prevent Brown from recovering from the 
insurance company. 

It will be seen at a glance that the point 
fs an important one, as insurance agents 
are liable to be‘careless in this respect, 
and the question is liable to come up at 
a! time. 

his exact point has not been passed 
upon by the American courts in very many 
eases. The Texas supreme court has said: 

“If the fact were that this mistake in 
the location is not material—that. is, if it 
would not have prevented the insurance 
contract had the company known the true 
location, and if the mistake was caused, 
not by the insured, but by the act of the 
company’s agent—then we think it was 
not error to correct and to enforce the 
corrected contract. In that event, it be- 
longs to the class of trifling mistakes not 
affecting the validity of the contract.” 

A Nebraska court his stated the same 
Principle in the following words: 

‘The agreement in the policy is to in- 
sure certain property of a party—such as 
the house in which he and his family 
reside, a barn on his farm, or a warehouse 

the storage of his produce. A mis- 
ption of the land on which any of 
are situated will not defeat a re- 
, Covery in case of loss by fire, because the 
court looks at the real contract of the com- 
pany, which was to insure certain prop- 
erty of the policy-holder. The fact that 
Buch property was on a particular section, 
#8 section sixteen instead of seventeen, can 
not of itself affect. the matter, and would 
Rot render the policy void.” 
_ +he writing into. the “application,” 
_ Mays an-Indiana court, “of the alleged 
escription in. question by the com- 
Pany’s agent, without the knowledge or 
Consent of the policy-holder, prevented 
“ie company from setting-up such mis- 
‘Mescription as a defense to the action.” 
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I: the year 1917 John Brown, who owned 





profiteer seems to be as elusive as 
proverbial Irishman’s 
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“and last year that field 
was 5 full of stumps and. rocks’ 
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LAND that is littered with stumps 
and rocks can be _ transformed 
quickly into fine acreage for culti- 
vation by the use of 


—— >) 
— EXPLOSIVES 


One charge of Aetna Explosives does the work of many men— 
quicker, cheaper and better. You do not need experience in order to 
use Aetna Explosives successfully. Moreover, Aetna Explosives are 
perfectly safe—modern farmers everywhere are using them, not only for 
stump and rock blasting but for ditch digging, post hole digging and tree 
planting. Also for subsoiling, to get bigger crops. 

Our Booklet on the uses of Aetna Explosives on the Farm is Free. 
Write your name and address on the margin of this page and state what 
subjects you are interested in. Then tear page out and mail it to us 
today, and we will sénd you a copy by return mail. 


Insist on- Aetna, the reliable Explosives, 
from Your Dealer. Dog’t take a Substitute. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY Inc. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Nine plants—fourteen branches—110 distributing centers. 
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BULL DOG 


anew and better 


STUMP PULLER 


All steel machine, New design. Stronger, 
easier, quicker. Pulls any stump which can 
be pulled with best % inch steel cable. 
Frame one solid casting. No joints or bolts, 
Tubular construction, Steeldrum. Specially 
hardened teeth, High and low speed pawls. 

+ Reverse safety pawl. Cables, blocks and 
take-up extra strong. High wheels. Handle 
for easy moving. Guaranteed for three years. 

BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 

Pick the machine ‘that suits your needs, 
Hand machine developes 30 or 60 tons. 
Horse machine, 60 or 90 tons. Hand machine 
weighs 175 Ibs. Horse machine, 350 Ibs. 

Sold on a straight cash basis. No agent’s 
discounts, no special offers, Every dollar 
of pricerepresents a dollar’s worth of value, 

Send today for illustrated catalog. 


MOHR STEEL CO. 
~ > "2805-—26th Street 
San Francisco, California 














: 26-inch Hi Fi 

a n ‘ence; # 

27%c. a rod for 47-in. 
iH styles Farm, Pi and Lawn 
CALL. Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


USER DIRECT. 
TRIAL. 
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AVE eggs to sell—plenty of them” 
—all through the season. There’s 
a nice profit in table eggs, so making 
money is only a matter of healthy 
hens—assured by the use of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


». Tones up the digestive system and keeps. 
layers and breeders in a normal, natural con 
dition so that they keep on laying. Used by; 
thousands of successful poultrymen ‘and’ 
farmers all over the world. Always sold with’ 
this guarantee; 


“Your Money Back if YOU are Not Satisfied” 


Sold by 60,000 dealers 
‘There’s one near you 


Write for Pratts NEW Poul:ry* 


Book—Free 





—_—=- . 


» 
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Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Makers of Pratts Animal Regu- N 


lator, Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, \2 
Dip and Disinfectant, Veterin- 
ary Remedies. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
Ta) ae ia ae PRICES WAY DOWN 


, 4 We have knocked the bottom out of the 
af rs 7 ‘ High Cost of Fence Building. You 
Bri “ig Ai can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
AR ate Pree 4 ic—=@ High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 


= 
Bh Wriisisss saith ing fences. Here’saman tha 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


r. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“| found ali the Fence as good or better 
than | expected. A rare bargain. | saved 
$26.65 on my $75.00 order.” 
Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 


Direct From Factory to Farm 


plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Long- 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building cos 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


6ave you money on every rod and sell you a better fence. 


ARSE 
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Write us today for Free Catalog and emp een gpa 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept.241 Muncie, Indiana 
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ity at living prioes . Pleasing, 
5 Ne ™ wi mesh We ~- 
Bal ctio: 
it i n, interes' 


PROGRESS NURSERIES 
Avenue TROY, OHIO 


We are offering to the 
home gardener this year, 
exactly the same kind a 
quality of seeds we have been 
growing for 22 years for market 
eners, 
These are men whose living depends on 
fertility and yield of the seeds they sow. 
seed they demand, and get of us, 
kind of seed you want, and you will find listed 
catalogue. 











Se sicgeet | | Mi cers eteam ces ri 
Free Catalog ots Weltetoritaen, hever planted before. Be sure you send for it. 
B. Lincoln, Seed Growers Forrest Seed Co., Box 52, Cortland, N.Y. 














The Best Bulletin of ti 


The best bulletin received this 
Bulletin 314, “‘Cow Testing Aj 

in California,” issued by the ™ 
Experiment Station, Ber on 
bulletin is available to Our Folk; 
fornia, if they will write their Ex 
Station. For those in other . 
have dairy cows, we condense the ty 


fpr scp is no way to determing 

rately the production of a cow wm 
weighing and testing the milk. Dai 
could test and keep their own record’ 
the most satisfactory method of hx 
this work done is by joining a cowetay 
association. 

Any dairy community which hag 
cows can form a cow - testing assog 
Theoretically there should be twen 
herds in each association, owing (i 
fact that there are twenty-six ¥ 
days in the month, However, the1 
of cows in a community is the me 
portant |consideration. Most Calife 
testers take care of about 1,000-cows @ 

When it is desired to organize a@ 
testing association in a community 
first step is to find out whether farm 
are interested. If a farm adviser is prem 
in the county, he can always be ea 
upon to help in forming an associate 
If there is enough interest, a meets 
should be called of all the dairymen ing 
community. Before the date is 
to your Director of Extension a 
College of Agriculture. He will, if pa 
send a representative to explain in de 
the operation of the association and 
aid in its organization. a 

The Ferndale Association showed 
of approximately forty pounds of ff 
cow in two years. At fifty cents a pot 
this is an average gain of $20 a eow: 
the yearly cost of testing is $1.50 aa 
a net gain of $17 a cow is shown. If@ 
gain of $17 was possible with the omg 
herds of the state, it would mean ang 
ditional annual return of above $5,0000@ 

In the Sacramento-Yolo Associstil 
there is an increase in the average prodie 
tion per cow of 389 pounds of milk 
12.7 pounds of butterfat. If the i 
listed had been selling market mil 
twenty-seven, cents a gallon this wa 
have been an increase of $7,816; om 
they had been selling butterfat at @ 
cents a pound, it would have amownll 
to an additional return of $4,512, 4 
testing for the entire three years did ml 
cost more than $2,900. i 

In the Bodega Association there, 
been a constant and steady in 
production; 47.1 per cent of the cows 
the association produced over 200 poll 
of fat during thé third year of the am 
ciation work, while during the first J 
only 40.5 per cent produced overa® 
pounds. a 

In the Napa-Sonoma Association, dur 
the first year’s work, four complete i 
were sold out, for the owners reali 
they were losing money. ol 

In the San Joaquin Association a ga 
many boarders were sold after a six-mona 
testing, which was sufficient time in 2%) 
cases to detect them. Thirty-three 
cent of the cows in the best dairies inf 
Joaquin county proved to be boarder 

Continued testing is necessary for p 
ress. The dairyman who tests for 
year only is not looking to the fut 
Cow-testing work gives a valuable breedl 
guide for the dai who wishes 
build up his herd. = 

At present high prices for feed and& 
a dairy herd must produce more thai 
pounds of butterfat a cow annual 
order to yield a profit to the owner. ~ 
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“The life of a husbandman of j 
others, is the most delectable, and! 
ever been the most favorite oc 
tion of my life.” Wa 








Salle Street Chicago, Hinois, 
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| It was painful—and disfig- 
uring, which was even 
She remembered 
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Farmers Found “ Not Guilty” 


By T. C. HART 


N October 30, at a late hour in the 

evening, a jury in Chicago found eight 
farmers “not guilty” of charges of con- 
spiracy and sabotage, which had been 
brought against them by the state. 

The eight farmers were officials and 
members of the Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Association and had been charged with 
conspiracy in raising the price of milk. 

The verdict ends a long court fight and 
it vindicates the farmers for trying to get 
a decent price for their milk. 

Careful investigation at the time the 
charges were brought, showed that at the 


the price to the consumer more than 
enough to pay the increased price to the 


170 


Musterole—K 
It Handy on 
the Medici 


For headache or neuralgia 
—for rheumatism—for sud< 
den colds or sore throats, 
metas offers quick re« 

Sc eo 

Musterole has all the vite 


the spot where there is pain or 
congestion. 


: ty > pipe . increased price the farmers were making esof the old-time mustard 
ving ) th what she did for chap ped only about thirty cents an hour for their Po nor but ¥~ without the 
LX Work hands and put on labor—less per hour than the lowest: paid ° b blis 

the nug common laborer; and no mention made of sting, burn or ter. 

© more, , \qemaer dua ~~ the farmers’ investment in stock, buildings It is a clean, white ointment 
| Callifgg mM en h ola um and other equipment. made from oilof mustardand afew 
COWS ¢ ‘ When the increased price went into effect home simples and is easy to use, 
UZE & Oy Always made under this signature KK ido the big distributing companies boosted All you do is rub gently over 


It healed the poor lip gently 
—the very next day it was 
better—and all well when 
“her” Joe came on Sunday. 


It was a friend in need 


Mentholatum stops a’ head cold 
too—apply it to the nostrils to 
restore free breathing. 


Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in_ tubes, 


25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 


**The Little Nurse for Little [lls** 




















| Don’t Spoil Your Hair 








By Washing It 





When you wash your hair, be careful 


farmer. When the drivers of the dis- 
tributing companies struck, milk was 
boosted a cent a quart—more than double 
enough to pay the increased wages of the 


‘drivers—yet no charges were preferred 


against drivers and distributors. The 
drivers are now getting much more for 
each hour they work than are the pro- 
ducers, and the drivers have no investment 
in the business. - 

The trial of the Illinois milk producers, 
officials and members brought out many 
interesting side-lights, one of the leading 
ones being the attitude of the daily press. 
The press seemed inclined, as a rule, to 
try to make the farmers “the goat.” 
Farmers’ picketing parties, peaceful inci- 
dents where farmers were turned back with 
their milk because they were unaware a 
strike was on before meeting the pickets, 
were played up by the daily press in big 
head-lines and treated as riots and strong- 
arm proceedings. Yet in the tamest of 
industrial strikes, more violence happens 
in an hour than happened during the entire 
course of the farmers’ milk strikes, and 
the daily press casually mentions it as a 
matter of course. There was a decided 
effort in some quarters to make an object 
lesson of the farmers; but why a farmers’ 
organization should be prohibited from 


Almost instantly your pleasant- 
ly tingling skin tells you that good 
old Musterole has begun its heal- 
ing work. 

After the first warm glow 
comes a soothing, lasting cool- 
ness, but way down deep under- 
meath the coolness, Musterole has 
generated a peculiar heat which 
disperses congestion and sends 
your pain away. 

Try it for those many ills for 
which grandma used a mustard 
plaster. It quickly loosens up 4 

. cough. It reduces inflammation 
in cases of sore throat. It relieves 
bronchitis, neuralgia, lumbago, 
rheumatism, stiff neck, sore mus« 
cles, sprains and strains. It often 
prevents pneumonia. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


ory 


doing what labor unions and employers’ 
organizations are constantly doing—get- 
ting a fair price for their output—is a 
mystery which farmers find hard to solve. 

ile the trial of the Illmois farmers 
was pending, the state legislature took 
action which will prohibit any more such 
attempts at persecution as the recent trial 
was. It passed a bill legalizing collective 
bargaining by farmers, and this bill was 
promptly signed by Governor Lowden. So 


Instant BunionRelief 
the farmers of Illinois may now do business Pr ove It At My E xpe nse 
collectively through their farm organiza- an 


tions without fear of being jumped on and | § ¥Y 
cuted by some zealous attorney from | # \% 
me big city. 

Illinois has vindicated its farmers. It 
is to be hoped that national legislation will 
soon clear up the clouds which overhan 
collective bargaining among farmers an 
thereby give the farmer an equal chance 
with the laborers and employers. 


what you use. Most soaps and prepared 
shampoos contain too much alkali, which 
8 very injurious, as it dries the scalp 
and makes the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, for this is pure and 
entirely greasless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You 
can get this at any drug store, and a 
few ounces will last the whole family 
for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all 

t is required. It makes an abundance 

rich, creamy lather, cleanses thor- |’ 

y, and rinses out easily. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and is soft. 
frésh lookin bright, fluffy, wavy and 

o to om e. soe . loosens se 
; out every parti i 

deoadvatt ry particle of dust, dirt an 




















Protect Your Abdomen 
3 A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart 
Pictures and Pe ticntere.. ree 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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3 _You can be quickly cured, if you 





postor! He wasn’t blind last night 
when he chased me all the way home” 
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/ because their higher skill and ability is recognized 






equipment 


Tete Twice more equipment and 


departments in the United States. Maste 


or 
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dp Learn Auto™ 


Any man 16 years and older can learn quick- 
7 est and best by the Rahe Practical Method in this, the oldest, largest, best equipped and best 
arranged Auto and cractor School in prone ee Rahe trained men are in demand everywhere 


School #2 


ane Orract and Greatest 


twice more floor 


ae noe wages LS types and models—electric startera, 
lighting and ignition systems of all types. Plenty of room for indi- 
vidual instruction. Specialized training in all departments—largest 
and best arranged live motor and electric starting and ignition 
r Mechanic instructors 
te guide you in learning every branch of the business. 

LOW TUITION RATE NOW. You owe it to yourself to send at once for 
Free 68-page Book, Special Tuition Offer and proof from graduates, 

















everywhere. 





Get This 
Seed Book: 


/ Fer 33 years Olds’ 
Catalog has been 
the farm and garden 


guide of thousands 

of people. It has 

been responsible for 

the suecess of gardens, jarge and 
small, as well as crops every- 
where. It lists only carefully 
tested and selected seeds. It leaves 
no room for guesswork, for 


Olds’ Catalog T¢' Tee Se 


It makes_no extravagant oe state- 
ment is based on fact. You positively .—— 
a@ mistake when you order garden, 
and field seeds plants os bulbs from this book. 
of seed packet of Olds’ seeds is backed by 33 years 

eee onee. All goede conform to theatrict 

be ae with t oie ~4 ay 
y certain and assurance of @ 
crops from esed standpoint. Why take chances? 


s 
it by return mail. 
. Send for this book now. 





"ary PLANTS 


THE STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 


pe heavily rooted — 
and healthy, free from disease. 
largest fruitcrops. Make ribtecast. 


“= Baldwin's Big Berry Book 








iT THIS CONCRETE 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM} 


You can save many times the cost of 
a Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer on @ 

1 few small jobs. What is more, you § 
can do the work when you please, in 
otherwise idle time. It is made es 
cially for farm use, and will handle 





large jobs as well as small. 


With a 


SHELDON Src’ CONCRETE MIXER § 


you can, af lowest possible cost, bufld 


Foundations, Walks, Posts, Tanks or 
Silos. Sheldon Mixers mix 3 cubic 


feet at a batch; 


have continuous @ 


chain drive, clutch pulley, easy tilt- 


ing discharge, 


handy dumping lever 


and sand-proof bearings. No other 

| mixer excels its quality of work. No 

) other we y egpeapones ita wonder- § 
fully low price. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today i 


Mere, asd gy 


Satria tee ice 
oO e 
Kise yore, anata vou pot 
about concrete work. 


to 
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pT Xo ‘A postal will b 


SHELDON MFG. Co. 


| Box 624 


NEHAWKA. NEB, # 
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Plant thi this Sp Spring—Fruit this Fall 


Why not put in some trees this Spring? Send for catalog today. 


The HOME WORSERIES, Inc, 280 Orchard Ave. Dansville, N. Y. 
“THE HOME OF GOOD TREES" 


























ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern §acientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 


Cushions. Binds and 





Farm Accounting Incre 
Profits —~ 


By DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Illinois 


fp farm accounting pa 
opinion of H, C. Browne—tnd bag he ov 
to know. Here is his story: 

Brown’s business was not runnig 
should; else he would not have had tobag 
money from the bank so frequently, § 
farm was small, but he had 100 milehg 
whose milk he sold in a near-by ¢ 
baby feeding, and for which he co id 

mand any price he thought he ou 
He raised about all the rougha _ 
for his stock and bought his feed. 
he needed new cows he bought them from 
neighbor instead of raising them himad 

Finally Brown decided to visit hig; 
college of agriculture to see if it could 
him any help. When he went back hong 
took with him a young agricultural st 
who helped him to cure his ailing busines, 

First, all unpaid bills were met by mo 
borrowed from the bank, and when @ 
itors found that they w ere assured Pp! 
payment, they made better terms” 
they formerly , Current expenses 
more than covered by a close collection 
customers’ aecounts. 

After settling these affairs, the 
turned his attention to the production @ 
of the business. Milk scales were i 
and the milk was weighed after each 
ing. Brown discovered that he had a dosey 
cows which did not pay for their keep, a” 
he sold them. New cows took their placa” 

The assistant began to keep account” 
the feed given each cow. This was OO mi 
pared with the milk production and 
found to be uneconomical and too heavy 
a ration. He cut the grain down to one” 
pound for every three pounds of milk 
which a cow gave. Except for the first few 
days during which the cows were becom ~ 
ing used to their new feed, production Wass 
increased and cost of feed decreased, 

Brown found to his amazement that he 
had been losing from thirty to forty 
of milk a day in the milk hhouse.~ He 
covered this by keeping record of the 
amount of milk placed in the refrigerator 
and comparing it with the- amount that 
went over the cooler. The waste was die — 
to an old and leaky bottling machine, ~ 
This was soon stopped by the i 
a new and efficient one. a9 

In a short time Brown’s farm was.ong 
p aying bam, and cece he has — be 
nelp records are in keeping up and im) 
ida bis business, he has even: hited clerk 
to keep his accounts. = 















































Everbearing Strawberries 


[Continued from page 58] 


for setting in the spring; and by fall na? 
forty good thrifty plants, but no 

for I kept off all blossoms in order to# 
more runners. 

In the spring of 1916 we moved; I i 
,up the plants and took them along, ae 
*“them-out in the garden about six : 
later. During the summer we picked 
berries and saved all the runners. 
spring of 1917 I had about 100 
which did equally well. In the se 
1918 I had enough plants to set three 
through the garden, yielding enou ough bee 
to supply_our family of five, an 
up until the ground froze. 

This year (1919) I gave away a 
of plants, besides enlarging my fore 


they yielded beyond our expectations. 
had strawberry short-cake and strawberried 
for dessert whenever we cared for them, ° 
besides preserving several dozen glasses. | 
At this writing, October 25, there & 
ripe berries, green berries, blossoms # 
buds. So much in favor of the eve: rid 
strawberries, and the ay ae objection L 


the summer, as there are alway blo 


the summer 
ind barre) om May to No 
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A Study of Hog, Corn and Wheat Markets 


A new way to forecast market conditions 
By F. A. DALTON 





RO dat aaa EROS “S 








There are times when it is more profitable to sell corn than to feed it to swine, 


according to Dalton’s theory. 


ratio between corn and wheat. The 
average price of corn for fifty-five 
years (1860-1914) was about fifty-six per 
gent of the average price of wheat. While 
in 1894 corn brought an average of 83.3 

r cent of the price of wheat—a dif- 

rence of only ten cents a bushel, in 1897 
it commanded only 33.4 per cent of the 

rice of wheat when there was a dif- 

rence in price of about sixty-three cents 
a bushel. Yet in 1867 wheat sqld at an 
average of about $2.12 a bushel above the 
price of corn, with a ratio of 36.3 for corn 
as compared to 100 of wheat; in 1877 with 
almost the same ratio (36.3) the differ- 
ence in price was only about $1.04 a 
bushel in favor of wheat. 

Scientists say that there is no material 
difference between the food values of corn 
and wheat, but there certainly is a condi- 
mental and physical difference. There is 
not much nutriment in dill pickles, but 
people sometimes prefer them to candy, 
which is nutritious. 

Corn, not wheat, is the chief basis of 
our food costs, for we are meat-eating 
people, and corn is the basis of cost of our 

, pork, milk, butter, eggs, ete. 

There is, of course, a definite ratio, be- 
tween the price of corn and the price of 
hogs; but the price of hogs is subject to 
many peculiar conditions; therefore, we 
will get better results by taking mess pork 
as our standard in trying to find a rule for 


[Tato is no fixed commercial price 


‘interpreting the relation between the 


prices of corn and hogs; hogs must be 
sold soon after arrival, but mess pork is in 
no such hurry. od 


The Two Sets of Swings 


Years ago, Benner’s. prophecies were on 
almost every speculator’s tongue and his 

k in almost every pocket. Benner 
was a great believer in ‘‘cycles’”—that 
there was a definite “swing” from high 
to low and back again to high prices. 
There is more or less truth in the theory. 
There are tw@ sets of swings—major and 
minor. — ‘ 

Statistics seem to show that in the fifty- 
five years (1860-1914) there were four 
major swings in the corn and pork ratio, 
the number of years occupied by each 

£, respectively, ten, eight, ten, and 
seven years, covering thirty-five years out 
ef fifty-five. Intermingled with these 
were marty minor swings. ~The average 
zatio between corn and pork as de- 
termined from the yearly averages of the 


Prices of corn and pork for the fifty-five 


the price of a bushel of corn for a 
of mess pork. 

A very peculiar coincidence is that when 
_the ratio goes to thirty or above, it very 
Tately remains above that point, but de- 

unes below twenty-eight. if when at its 
& point it rises to a little under 
eight for any year, it usually con- 
rise. If it goes to thirty-four or 

this rise, the next year invariably 


s 


‘Hes was about twenty-nine or thirty 
es 


What do you say? 


shows a serious decline; either corn sises 
in price, or pork deelines, or both. It 
seems also that when after a serious de- 
cline in the ratio, it-advances nearly but 
not quite to twenty-eight, the probability 
is that. it will go higher. . 

What rule can we deduce from these 
statements, which will help farmers? I 
am inclined to think, if I have made my 
meaning clear as I went along, that by 
the use of a table of such statistics, farmers 
can decide in January or February of any 
year, whether it will be better to plan to 
sell corn during the coming year and raise 
few hogs, or to use the corn and raise hogs. 
I present the following for study: 


Lessons from Former Years 


As a general rule, when the ratio is above 
thirty to one in any year, it will generally 
be better to plan to raise and sell corn, 
raising few hogs. Here are a few examples: 

In 1891 corn averaged | 67.5 cents a 
bushel; mess pork $13 a barrel. Ratio, 
nineteen to one. This shows pork under- 
valued—hence if other known conditions 
do not forbid, the farmer should, under this 
rule, have raised hogs for market in 1892, 
instead of selling corn. 

In 1892 corn averaged fifty-four cents a 
bushel and tess pork $15.05 a barrel. 
Ratio, twenty-eight to one. Pork is still 
undervalued slightly and corn is very near 
the fifty-five year average, so the better 
course to pursue under our rule, would be 
to continue to raise hogs. This was proved. 

In 1893 corn averaged 49.9 cents a 
bushel and mess pork $21.80 a barrel. 
Ratio, forty-five to one. Corn is only 
slightly overvalued according to wheat 
price averages, so pork must be greatly 
overvalued—evidently something is going 
to happen. Therefore, in 1894 farmers 
should not plan to raise many hogs—just 
“stay in the business,’ and plan to sell 
corn, according to our rule. This was 
proved by the prices. In 1894 corn aver- 
aged 50.9 a bushel and mess pork $14.57 a 
barrel. Ratio, 28.4 to one. 


Rule May Not Always Work 


It is too much to expect this rule to be in- 
fallible, taken by itself. Other conditions 
must also have weight; but as a deciding 
factor, it is certai remarkable for the 
uniformity of its indications. 

There have been two or three instances 
in the years under consideration, where 
it did not seem to give the proper indica- 
tion; one was the year after a panic and 
its operation was suspended for only one 
year, so that had a farmer stuck to the 
rule, he would have been all right. The 
other case was during a series of bad ¢om- 
mercial years and was probably caused by 
a failure of export demand. 

At any rate, it works better than any 
rule I know of that is not capable of 
mathematical proof. It will be very in- 
teresting to note how it works during the 
next year or two, 


Amazing shoe velues—superh quality—gent 
direct. e@ ar? manufacturers and therefore 
know what kind of mene one = ; 
must go into satis 
shoes. Read bonk aa 
guarant 


SHOES Guaranteed 
ToWearSix Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed shoes su Myre 
Ge qusiity given for our prio. ew: in the 

and why we can guarantee shoes—how we keep prices 
. Be sure to send for the catalog today, 


a @ guarantee to save you 
on every of s' you order, 


; t Here are two wonderful values f 
oe; and women, valuesthat are 
tH Both illustrated in ca 


talog. 

Low r 
model, black gun metal Work Hhos 
with Goodyear welt sole. 

last. Stunning bargain, 

by otrengent Guarantee, 

to see fullae 
ption, 


in cata-§ 
log. 


x5 


8-in. Hi-Cut — 


style at our amazing bar- 

price. No, To08 is 
peo metal lace; ; 
ie soles, Cuban 





n 

in. 
flexib 

heel. 


° to save you money. Don’t buy any shoes ai a} 
m and com: our profit-smashing prices 
Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 220, Cincii 
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“AGENTS WANTED 

OT Nth oe ae ee ee 
Wodert Ondene Shigoea Prom Priase. 
The Oliver Oi!-Cas Burne 
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Make Your 


Good Health— Good Appetite — and Good 


Digestion are the essentials of a good milker. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic promotes health—makes cows hungry. Remember, ittakes 
a healthy, hungry cow to convert a big mess into pails of milk day after day. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic produces appetite, aids digestion, conditions a cow to stand 
the stuffing, cramming process necessary for heavy milking. Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic contains the salts of Iron that supply rich red blood so necessary to cows 
in milk. It contains Laxatives and Diuretics that assist the kidneys and bowels 
to throw off and carry off the poisonous waste materials that so often clog up the 
system during heavy feeding. 


Prag HNN ETT (Weil SUNN eH HT 
1g (=F) Col ol df Lop able 
An aly at j t 


Ever notice.a cow slack up on her milk—not — so keen for her mess—ap- 
arently not sick? Her system is clogged. This never occurs where Dr. Hess 
tock Tonicisfed. Start right—by conditioning your cows for calving witha 

course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 

There is not a day during lactation that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic cannot be fed to 

cows ataprofit. This is especially true where heavy feeding is the practice. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. It makes 

the ailing animals healthy, the whole herd thrifty. It expels worms, 

EMPORTANT: Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size of your 

herd—tfive pounds for each cow to start with. Get it from the responsible dealer in 

"your town, Feed as directed and note the results in the mi! |x pail. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada 
Smaller packages in proportion. 


DR.HESS & CLARK,Ashliand,O. 


Di. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 





Free Shoe Book Saves You $20 


More than a million satisfied customers named 

our shoes ‘*The Worid’s Greatest.’" Don’t think 

of buying any shoes until you get our 1920 shoe 

»00k.. It shows the most complete line of lasts, 

styles and leathers fur every gurpose. no matter 
what your uirement. aves your health 
and money. Free 10-day try-on. 


100 Shoe Bargains 


For Men, Women, Boys and Giris 
Also complete line Ruthatein’s Famous 
Absolutely Waterproof Sieel Shoes. ig, 
new, 1920 Scientitic Footwear Catalog 
shows over 100 styles and how gave 
20 to 50 per cent on shoes for the whole 
family FREE on request, 


Ruthstein Scientific Shoe Co. 
America’s Great Mail Order 
Shoe Factory 


| Dept. 206 RACINE, Wis. 


HEAVES CURED 


R MONEY REPUNDED 


at Less Than 
Wholesale Prices 


Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 








Flemine’s Spavin and Ring- ¥ 
none Paste, Yeager @ Bette 
(War tax paid), app usually 
ae only for cases of 
Eeripa tau Wae fates ay 


ADVISER. itis 














INIMENT for bog spavin: Give » 
good recipe for having my ow, 

ment put up to use on my mare for a! 

spavin. E. E.j 


Liniment rubbed into a bog .pavin gm 
monly does little good and blistering the: 
often fails to prove remedial. The sim 
liniment is made by mixing an ounce 
turpentine and aqua ammonia with tm 
ounces of cottonseed-oil, sweet-oil Or ry 
linseed-oil or with four ounces of drupe 
soap-liniment, and soft water to make age 
Or, shake up two raw eggsin a pint of 
water frequently during twenty-four he 
then add one ounce each of turpenting ¢ 
aqua ammonia and shake frequently 
permanent white liniment is formed, 


Pigs broken out with sores: I hayeg 
pigs which are four months old. F 
are broken out with sores, and ¢ow 
They eat but little. What is the ma 
with them? T. HP 
Scrub the pigs with a 1-100 solution” | 
coal-tar dip and sprinkle sulphur upon te) 
sores before they dry. The cough may sie, 
side when the pigs have better sleep 
quarters. If it is due to lung-worms, he 
there is no specific remedy. 


Barrenness: We have a fine He 
heifer that had her first calf at three y 
of age. She came in heat about four 
after she was fresh. We thought thaty 
a little too soon to breed her again g0 
let her go, and she has not come inf 
again. That was a year ago. Sineell 
June she gives hardly any milk for} 
days every three weeks. Those three da 
she lies around and doesn’t graze mueh 
F. J. LeM 
The first step in this case should be to hi 
the tuberculin test applied by a q 
veterinarian, as tuberculosis may be p ; 
If she proves to be free from that disease thay 
veterinarian should then massage her ovarigg) 
by way of the rectum, to break down Gym 
possibly present, and which are a cause of 
barrenness. He may also have to treat the 
womb, as pus may be there from infection 


following calving. Possibly a portion of hep, 
Mean cs 


afterbirth has been retained. 
syringe out the vagina every other day with 
blood-warm water containing a ing ) 
teaspoonful of pure phosphate of soda to 
quart. Use at least two quarts each time: 


Fistulous withers: I have a fine, five-yeaee | 


old mule. I think she has a fistula, TORy 
all of her neck above her shoulders # 
swollen. I have opened it and I ai 
syringing it with carbolic acid and perox 
of hydrogen. ae 

The present treatment will not be li 
to cure fistula of the withers and it is a mi 
take to inject peroxide of hydrogen solution” 
into a cavity that has not been fully openel 
up. Clip the hair from the entire sw 
part and then wash the skin clean with s 
and hot water. After securing the mare 
stocks or’ casting her with harness, thé 
should be disinfected by swabbing Wi 
tincture of iodine, after which each pipe an® 
pocket should be opened for rémoyal of dé 
diseased cartilage or other tissue and to ob 
free drainage for pus. Afterward the wel 
should be swabbed with tincture of ied 
and then packed with antiseptic gauze 
teased oakum saturated with a mixture 
equal quantities of turpentine and 
linseed-oil. This dressing should be remé 
daily after applying sweet-oil, lard or 
to the sound skin below the wound. This: 
one treatment for fistula after operating, 
the veterinarian may prefer other medict 
or prefer to pack the cavity with bism 
paste, or even use corentrated lye as is al 
in the army. He may also give hypodem 
treatment with a bacterin: and should f 
the mule under the influence of ana 
thetic before operating. If you can not 
ploy a veterinarian we should advise you 
use a good proprietary fistula cure. 


—_— = 


“KEEP WELL” are words of more importa 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be £m 
given here that will help to keep the farm. 
mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries 
answered direct by mail to Our Folks 
not accessible to a 
“Ailments and Remedies,” and 


ao 





EERE FLEES 
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Milking Machines 
~] Are Dependable Helpers 
4 [Continued from page 47] 


ding more time than they need to 
odin machines properly. 
Milkin machines : peocaes cleaner milk 
ot milkers only when the machines 
openly cared for. Milk drawn by a ma- 
anine will show less sediment when run 
; a sieve than handdrawn milk, but 
contain more bacteria unless the ma- 


| ope and its parts are kept clean. 
Clean Milk from Milking Machines 


in an eastern state who was using a 
milking machine produced milk that con- 
tained & high number of bacteria. A man 
from his experiment station went out and 
took charge of the dairy for a week. From 
the first batch of milk put out under his 
eharge until he left there was a reverse of 
conditions and a reverse of the bacteria in 
the milk. The milk put out from this farm 
without any change whatever, except the 
method of cleansing, would have passed bl 
inspection for A-grade milk, and in fact would 
have met the requirements for certified milk, 
which would mean less than 10,000 bacteria 

cubic centimeter. (A cubic centimeter 
equals twenty drops of milk.) When this 
man from the experiment station left the 
farm there was a partial return to the former 
condition of uncleanliness. 


To Keep Milking Machines Clean 
eyed have proved that running water 
wi 


A man 


pay you to avoid. 
elements, A sow ing Learn the secrets of successful ani- 
keep her, for after a ccw hes a Send for it TODAY} 


» 
6 
If You Breed Live-Stock 
Almost all live-stock losses are due ym od 
to mistakes. You may be making mistakes 3 
right now and not know of it, Here are just 
a few of the most common ones that it will : 
Never feed a pregnant Brings the School ER : 
sow straight corn. Corn to the Breeder Sinema 
i fat P oe food, Course is result of long of study and 
rae no uehetiions experimenting, Prepared by well-known ex- 
pigs is not laying on fat but building new  P¢rts. arn \ 1 
tissue in the form of her unborn pigs, pe ecg ite ag in your own home—in, your 
é pare time, Our amazing ow 

Don’t sell aborting cowsiftheyaregood to Breed Live Stock” tells all about ft, and 
individuals. If the cow is at all beer yond reveals startling secrets of breeding as well. 
or three times she usually becomes immune, 

Never remove retained afterbirth by bei Free Book for this Coupon 

force. This tears the lining membranes of me gy ay es Sad file valuable book “How to 
the uterus, allowing germs to getinto the tion on animal breedi ull of 
ood, and causing blood poisoning. ; 
Milk from herds in which abortion is 
present should never be fed to pregnant 
sows. It will cause abortion in tl:e sow. 
If, however, it has first been heated to the 
boiling point, it can be given to the sow with 
safety. 

Never allow anyone to stay within sight 
of a mare that shows signs of foaling. 
Animal has a natural aversion to anyone be- 
ing preSentduring delivcry. Only give the 


mare assistance when ske has shown that 
she cannot drop the foal by herself, 


Using Hard-Won Experience of Experts, 


There ere hundre¢sof other mistakes made 
every day that eat right into live-stock 
prcfits, ere are two ways of avoiding 
these mistakes, Cne is by making them ry 
yourself, and learning your lesson through 
actual losses, ‘The other is thru home-study $ 
course of the National School of Animal \ 


MAIL IT NOW! 
National School of 
Animal Breeding 


Dept. 221 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








a temperature not higher than 58° F. 
will keep milking-machine tubes in good con- 
dition. That is, if you have a cold spring of 
running water with a temperature of 50° F., 
or colder, you need put nothing in the water; 
simply insert the tubes so that water can run 
through them and they will be kept in‘ fair 
condition. 

If water is warmer than 58° F. you can not 
use this method. Plain salt brine is a good 
solution; add to this chloride of lime, and you 
will have the very best obtainable. 

After milking, rinse out the milking-ma- 
chine pails with cold water, than scald with 
water or steam. ‘‘But do not put the tops on,”’ 
is the caution one user urged upon me. 
“Leave the cans open till time to use them.” 


Care of the Tubes 


During very hot weather the tubes need care- 
ful attention. A good sterilizing solution is 
made as follows: A twelve-ounce can of 
chloride of lime is added to a gallon of water 
and the mixture is thoroughly stirred. This 
solution is kept as a stock solution. 

The tubes are kept in a covered thirty- 
— crock which is filled with clean water. 

cient salt, forty or fifty pounds, is added 
to the water to make a strong brine. A pint 
of the stock solution of chloride of lime is 
added to this jar twice a week. ‘The brine 
and chloride of lime solution may be used 
indefinitely if kept covered and clean, and 
enough water and salt are added to make up 
for wastage. 

The process of washing the tubes is as 
follows: Immediately after milking prepare 
three pails. Fill pail one with clean cold 
water, another with hot soda water, another 
with clean, hot water. While the teat cups 
are still attached to the machine, immerse 


DR i cs 


National School of Animal /Breeding 
Dept. 221 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Breeding, the course that has taught hun- your free book “How to Breed Live Stock,” 


dreds how to prevent losses, and 


increase their profits, Name. 
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Pronounced Incurable— 


: Save -The-Horse Did The Trick 


“Last May”,writes Fred C.Nichols lerson,N.Y. 

“‘my horse had a bad ankle, a ot Jefe mores it 
had been hurt and turned hard. The Horse has 
taken it all off. Iwas told it was incurable. Have 
used several but Save-The-Horse is the 


SAVE-The -HORSE 


Mark Registered) 


KNow exactly how much yoy 

spend for what you poy an 
© wach ou take in f: 
what you sell, eep track 
every t ly Bick- 
ecou! . En- 


cr breedin 
tes, ete ‘Also @ 


hem in these pails successively, at the same 
time sucking the water through them. Then 
mamerse the teat cups and tubes in the so- 
lution in the large crock. See that no air 
are left within the tubes, also that 
are thoroughly immersed. 
ce a week the teat cups should be taken 
apart and each part thoroughly cleaned (no 
disinfecting solution will take the place of 
vail of, Before besianing. - arg suck N 
clean water, prefera ot, thro 
all of the teat cups. * ‘ " ” 


1,000,000 and 1 hints 
Selling Skim-Milk in Cream 
Many people think they are making 


money by sending twenty or thirty 
Per cent cream to th i 





Ringbone, Thoropin, SPA VIN—or Disease of Shoulder, 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon—when all other remedies 
have failed; and is sold under signed Guarantee to cure 
or return money. Always keep a bottle ready for any 
emergency. Send today for FREE 96-page Save-Thee 
Horse BOOK on diagnosing and treating all lameness 
result of over 25 years of success; also write for sam 

of Guarantee and expert veterinary advice. All FREES 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Druggists ecerywhere sell Save-T he-Horse_with Signed 
Guarantee, or we send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid, 


You Can’t Cut, Out 


was made for the stubborn, so-called incurable cases of ables ¥ ip navurtia these. ona 
you @ 





A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF, 


OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 
A BSORBINE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 

will clean them off permanently, and 


'e" Farm 
‘ou 
elps you guard your pro- 


int 
yess we will send 


rie saiea 





i 
Bickmore’sGall Cure $2%3°,4"5 
rope burns or By ‘er 
on or cattle ares Har 
shia pa cu ei 
© an other skin diseases. 


@_letter 


‘more’s 
10¢ to 


trademark. 
for eae | 
enc an Pe ieage 
i" 
age and b ‘Rbdveam; 


THE BICKMORE CO., Box 61, Oid Town, Maine. 
GET BICKMORE’S HORSE LINIMENT for horse— 
and FOR YOUR OWN USE always keep 
XYZ Skio Ointment and Bickmore’s X\Z Family Liniment, 
They’re all GUARANTEED. Ask dealer today. 


HEAVE 
OR 


MONEY REFUNDED 22° 
STANDARD REMEDY CO. LYNN. MAS: 








you work the horse same time. 
blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
; bottle, delivered. Will tell you more 
you write, Book 4 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


—— 


TENTS Write for Free Guide Book and Evidence of © 
« Conception Blank. Send model or 
of invention for our free opinion 
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THE NIGHT Saas’ 
OF THE NATION 


ACH yearly output of 
Dietz Lanterns is a 
Bumper Crop, made 

necessary by a demand which 
exceeds that of any other make 
of Lanterns in the World. 


One of the great advantages of Dietz 
Lanterns for farm use is safety — 
they are as safe as sunshine. 


The base of a Dietz Lantern is made 
broad and true so that it does not 
easily tip and the combustion system 
has been so perfected that no explo- 
sion can occur should the Lantern be 
kicked over in stables or outbuildings. 
If any of your Lanterns are worn out 
or broken ask any dealer to show you 
a Dietz “Cold Blast” Lantern and to 
explain the combustion system, which 
produces an extra big, steady white 
light in all wane, without blow- 
juts. 


DIETZ LANTERNS 
FOR THE FARM 


HAND LANTERNS 
WAGON AND DRIVING LANTERNS 
WALL LANTERNS 
MOTOR TRUCK LAMPS 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
FOUNDED 1840 





“Who loves the rain, 
And loves his home, 
And looks on life with quiet eyes, 
Him will I follow through the 
And at his hearth-fire keep me 
Nor hell nor heaven shall that soul 
prise, 
Who loves the rain, 
And loves his home, 
And looks on life with quiet eyes.” 


EN minutes’ delay at each meal ma 
half an hour of mother’s time lost ead 

day—or more than eighteen ten-hour 

in a year. 


That was a wise old rural phil 
who called worry “interest on 
paid in advance. 


The cheapest way to protect outa ‘ 
ing haystacks from stock is to wrap ar 
foot woven wire fencing around the stag,” 


I saw a fork that had been feinforead” 
by putting a strong strap of iron a 
like a big staple between the middle timmy” 
and running up on each side of the é 
where it was riveted fast. With good came | 
that fork-ought to last many years.. VY, 


A Kentucky philosopher says that @? 
farmer who can afford to own an autem | 
bile can afford to send his son or : 
ter to college, because money put integ | 
machine can never pay so well as i 
invested in trained brains. How | 
the short course at your state agricultural 
college? 


It takes some of us a long time to 
that it is risky business to wait about grind 
ing the scythe till the very moment We 
want to use it. Odd moments now, what” 
other work is not pressing and there is ne 
grass to cut, will grind the scythe for us, 
put the mower in order, rig up the grind 
stone, make new pig troughs, boxes for ~ 
the garden plants, and a thousand and one ~ 
things to save time when the days are long 
and time at a premium. 


Efficiency on the farm saves: 1. Human ‘ 
labor. 2. Time. 3. Money—by havi 
Gas-engine for pumping water for 
housewife, and for stock; for grinding 
for milking; for separating the cream. 
Houses for all farm machinery and 
wagons. 
ee hog pens, houses and cow barns, 


yt oe 


bo te odamresa.8 8 


re - buildings painted when in need. _ 
A silo. 

Improved implements. 

A balanced ration for the animal. 

A place to save all manure. 

A seers of rotation and stock farming, 
to preserve the fertility of the soil. 

alfa and sweet.clover on the farm. | 
A definite plan to work by. 


Have you ever needed to cut ondinigy | 
window glass or plate glass in a 
shapes? This way was suggested for useom 
that Experimenta. Farm. Cuta 
of shape aera Place this on the 
and go around the edge of same with glass 
cutter and then cut glass nearly at right 
angles from the edge of the shape 
to the outside edge of glass. 
showing these lines marked A, B, oS D. 
When these cuts have been 

pletely made, proceed to break of any 
| one corner 
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F,G, H. This 

| be found the 
easiest and most 
simple way of aie 


ting irregula 


can tai 
ute. he the Ex 
perimental I 
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F GLASS TO CUT OUT SMAPS REQUIAED 
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Do you belong to the “I See” Club? To join, each 


ise to keep his or her eyes open 
F merit ts beautiful and interesting in life. 


Many curious and odd contribuilens come te The 
Farm Journal, and this page is devoted to them, 
Hew many have you sent in ? Keep your eyes open, 


_Odd Mention | 
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APPY New Year te you and yours! 
Phere, we said it first! 


Ore 


It is better to live on ore eae in 
than on mince pie in a broil. 
= oo 


Girls, your chance of becoming a blush- 
ing bride is greatest. between the ages of 
and twenty-five, when fifty-two 
per cent of the marriages take place. 
-e- 


Don’t go up in the air and say things the 
pext time your horse balks; but just try 
tting a little road dust, or sand on his 
rey This is quite effective in getting 
his mind away from his determination 
pot to move. 
eo 
I take no heed of my neighbor’s birth 
Or how he says his prayer. 
I grant him a white man’s place on earth 
If his game is on the square. 
If he plays it straight, I'll eall him mate, 
If he cheats, I’ll cut him flat. 
All creeds but this are a worn-out lie, 
For each clean man is as good ‘as I, 
And a king is no more than that. 
Rotary Magazine. 


oo 


Here is an advertisement, that was 
never answered. Every one thought it 
must be a joke: 

“Wanted: Position on farm, by a young 
eollege man who will work during the 
femainder of the summer. Am not 
afraid to get up at five and stick on the 
job until ten at night. Do not smoke, 
drink, or chew. Have no bad habits. 
Like cows and am a quick learner. 
Have no desire to spend my time in the 
village. Do not expect large wages to 
begin with. Content to sleep in garret 
or even in barn, Willing to learn. Any- 
thing that’s grown about the place is 
good enough eating for me. i 
my own expenses to place. K. B. 


Ores 


Life’s Balance Sheet 


TATISTICS show that out of each 100 

young men twenty-five years old, fifty- 
four will be dependent upon frien 
relatives or charity at sixty-five years of 
age; thirty-six will have died; five will 
be supporting themselves by work; four 
will be wealthy; one will be rich. 

Nature is our greatest teacher and ex- 

rience a close second. If we can’t learn 
tom these two masters we must pay a 
dear price for our stupidity. 

Nine out of every ten 
than they need, but only one in twenty 
saves—a sad commentary on the intelli- 
gence of civilized mankind. 
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Kill the Paupers 


é Veet following article, under the above 

heading, was in The Farm Journal just 

forty years ago this month. Still a vital 

question: 

“One-third of all the cows kept by dairy- 

men in the United States produce less 

_ milk than will pay their keep. These are 

simply a clod upon the business, and were 

_ better given away than kept. A cow that 

yields only 3,000 pounds of milk at five or 

Six years old, should be got rid of as a 

pouper that lives on your charity and re- 

s to work. Only heifers with the first 

¢alf can be tolerated with so low a yield; 

and the prospect is not favorable even 

_with the heifer. She should yield 4,000 

Pounds the first season to offer much en- 
uragement to keep her.” 
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ple earn more. > 


a Bird’s Nest? 


Is This 








Four eggs nicely arranged (See’below) 
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When a girl tells you there are just as 
good fish in the’sea as there were ever 
caught, agree with her. In the Atlantic 
Ovean, off shore between Miami and Key 
wae there are nearly 600 varieties, Some 


So Much Sausage ° 


> 


— 


E have a friend who has a pretty good 

knowledge of swine, statistics and 
goueen- According to his way of figuring, 
if all the hogs in the United States were 
made into sausage, the string of sausage 
would reaeh thirty times around the earth. 
Have you any. reason to doubt it? 

*O°@e 


Well, Here’s the Bird 











Hes are funny “Critters.” ‘This hen 
had a perfectly good home in a very 
modern. poultry house, where the nests 
were erey ening that nests should be. 
Was'she satisfied? She was not. Leaving 
her Reve, bores, she wandered off into 
the ore: and appropriated what would 
a eas tell muting cnee it 

per Pag, feet above the ground 


{ 


she had been allowed to hatch owt the — 
chicks, they would have broken their little 
necks the first day out. 

As we said in the beginning, hens are 
funny “critters.” Where do they lay on 
your farm? 


High Cost of Living 


‘We throw away ashes and buy 60a) 
We raise dogs and buy hogs. We ea 
ten-cent fish with a $4 rod. We 
schoolhouses and send our children away « | 
to be educated. And all of us try tos 
according to the standard set by those 
who make just a little more than we do.” 

Is there any one of us who doesn’t do 
at least one of these things? E.C. 
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January Birthdays 


fhe stars in January have been favor- 
able to the birth of famous Amerieans, 
Men, women, Northerner and Southerner, ~ 
= eenagess and writer, you will know them ~ 


Betsy Ross, born at Philadelphia, © 
January 1, 1752, made first American flag. ~ 
Ethan Allen, born at Litchfield, Conn., 
January 10, 1737, Revolutionary general. — 
Alexander Hamilton, born in the island 

of Nevis, West Indies, January 11, 1767. 
John Hancock, born at Braintree, Maas. 
January 23,1737, signer of the Declaration, — 
Benjamin Franklin, born at Boston, Jan- 
uary 17, 1706, philosopher and statesmian. ~ 

Daniel Webster, born at Salisbury, 
N_H., January 18, 1782, statesman. 
Robert Edward Lee, born on the West- 
moreland hills, Virginia, January 19, 1807. — 
Edgar Allan Poe, born at Boston, 
January 19, 1809, American poet. 
William McKinley, born at Niles, O., — 
January 29, 1843, twenty-fifth preadent. 
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Old Sol at Work 


OLAR heaters are common w South- 
ern California. Up on house roofs © 

you'll see queer-looking boxed-in glass- 
covered arrangements where all the hot 
water needed in the household is heated by — 
the rays of the sun shining t the — 
glass on to the piping and iron boiler im- ~ 
mediately beneath. The idea works out” 
very nicely, except sometimes in the” 
winter when an unusual cold snap comes | 
along thet turns the solar ching mo a 
olar thing. ‘Then, perhaps, the pipes © 
burst and plaster gets wet—unless sOme= — 

body has had the forethought to on off 
, it’s 

weaken! 





the water and drain the boiler. 

@ great world when you don’t 
Douttiess sur ciend Brinckloe could rig 
up an automaae chermostat or something 
that voula drain the mes at eritical times, 
If he lived here ne’d do it W. B.A 
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Owls, the Symbol of Wisdom 7 
WLS live on rats, miee, goph 8 and 
other undesirable settlers in barns and — 
fields. Uncle Sam’s experts have figured — 
that rats eat By annually $1,000,000,000- 
worth of food; keep 50,000 farm 
occupied feeding them; 50,000- labo: 
ae mediante ae busy rene ng the 
es done em; an army of doct 
is trying to kill the deadly germs spread 
by rats. There are 200,000,000 rats in the 
nited States; there are less than | ),000 
owls. Rats ‘breed once a month nd t Lave 
ten to-a litter: owls lay two to four eggs 
once each year, - Owls and_ nSeC~ 
tivorous birds have always he while 


rats. hin 
why we 
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Upon the highways 
of the world, so 
written that he who 
rides may read, the 
clean, sharp, .char- 


acters of the Good- 
year All-Weather 
Tread have printed 
thisimpressivestory: 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tiresthan 
on any other kind 





























This is an actual photograph 
of the impression left on a 
clay road by the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 














D How to Reduce Present 
Homebuilding Costs 


*10° — Save the “190 
S$ BQ  crncwcattactecn MeAnddn sien seas SLO 


Prepares the Materials and Conserves the Labor. You Can Save 18% of the 
The syste m Lumber and 30% on the Cost of the Labor. 


f z0itot Lumber froma I6ft board Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state prove these statements. You can An Ideal Squar. e Type 
prove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. 
The pictures at the right tell the hwy Aol of scientific preparation and handling of materials and the 
efficient conservation and direction of the 
The Lumber that’s Wasted Costs Just as Much as the Lumber that’s Used. 
The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save the usual waste. The 
Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced 
yo less —_ 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. The book, ‘‘Aladdin Homes,’’ explains this completely and 
roughly. 


Four Mills—Four Offices , Greatest Distributing System 


of Lumber in the World 


; way Aladdin Houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the 
HOMEBUILDERS 7 Aladdin Company’ 8 own Mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina 
TOTHE wining rom and Ry Wherever you live Aladdin Houses come to you in a 

NATION mc straight line from the nearest timber region. 
. Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service means shorter ae 

MATTIES@URG or delivery and lower freight rates for builders in — 

= United States. Three days to a week are saved in ipments 
reaching destination. Complete Sales and Business offices are main- 
tained in connection with each mill. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality Price Includes All Material 


Aladdin’s Dollar-a-Knot ot Gearen Proof of Hi 
Kectlees lnuhes "the D erent Svest fof High Quality, Alssiis Resdi-Cot, Houses Jnciude a all material C Cut-to-Pit 
out of the forest, is the Paina that Aladdin aoe are made Be ts pages, profusely illustrated in colors, 
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PORTLAND 
One 


it 
of. Thi is evidenced by our famous Dollar- uar- leading 
anty which has now been in effect for 4 -fes an Ke fo ows i! A J 
pain quality semager < does | not grow. w-tne highest grade ¥ od plaste 
frcladed with with every Ala ‘Ainddin din House. The athe rade, ty he shipped to 708 y. 
a copy on 


5 dhe Aladdin Co. = 


General Offices Bay City, Mich. gam. Bungalow lype- 
Branches: Mginge:Nethceroime BT A Favorite—in 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi : 
Toronto, Ontario “ F Every 
, State 





Twentieth Day 
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ter Trial al 


HE New Edison Amberola—Mr. Edison’s great new 


phonograph with the Diamond Stylus Reproducer and your 

choice of all the brand New Diamond Amberol Records on free trial with- 
out a penny down. Now, on this offer, youcan havethe finest, the best that money 
can buy at a price very much less than that at which imitations of the genuine 
Edison Amberola are offered. this opportunity. Send the coupon. 


wQ8iwm.  Rock-Bottom Offer—Direct! <== 


world’s greatest inventor ‘ ; 
[ has made the music of the Let us send the New Edison Amberola to your we v1) PLL seRRRBERD 3 
phonographlife-like, at last. ome on free trial. Ei ntertain your family and - T q 
years of labor on records — everythi toon 
he Savonhe invention! Read our d 
‘er on his wonderful new pho- 
mograon Nowihatyoucanhave Sra yonres coker babe 
Seed no longer be satished with v2 
anything less than Mr. Edison’s 
great instrument. Write atonce. 


Catalog FREE! 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
a post card or letter (or just this cou- 
pon) is « qnough. Fis Find out about this offer— 
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